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CHAPTER XIII 


THE BREAK-UP OF THE MEDIEVAL CHURCH: 
PROTESTANTS vs. CATHOLICS 


Church and State.  Long-standing Question of Church Reform. 
Martin Luther's Revolt Against the Papacy. The Diet at Worms, 
ry20-152r. The Protestant Reformation in Germany. Zwingli 
and Calvin. How England Fell Away from the Papacy. 
England Becomes Protestant 


Church and State 


Y far the most important event during the reign of 
Charles V was the secession of a considerable portion 
of western Europe from the papal monarchy. The Medi- 

eval Church, which was described in a previous chapter, was 
in this way broken up, and Protestant churches appeared in 
various European countries which declared themselves entirely 
independent of the pope and rejected a number of the religious 
beliefs and practices which the Christian Church had previously 
maintained. 

With the exception of England all those countries that 
Jay within the ancient bounds of the Roman Empire—lItaly, 
France, Spain, Portugal, as well as southern Germany and 
Austria—continued to be faithful to the pope and the Roman 
Catholic Church. On the other hand, the rulers of the northern 
German states, of England, Holland, Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden, sooner or later became Protestants. In this way 
Europe was divided into two great religious parties, and this 
led to terrible wars and cruel persecutions which fill the annals 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

While there can be no doubt that conflicting views of Chris-, 
tianity played a great part in the Protestant Revolt, there were 
underlying political and economic considerations of a perfectly 
worldly nature that entered into the decision of the various 
European rulers to espouse the new or cling to the old beliefs. 
In short, the Medieval Church was in many ways so secular 
an institution, so enmeshed in the ordinary affairs of govern- 
ment, that its disruption involved all sorts of questions other 
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than the theory and practice of salvation. This will become 
apparent enough—shockingly so—as we proceed. 

The final, if partial, disruption of the papal monarchy in the 
first half of the sixteenth century was the culmination of a long 
series of struggles to reform the Church or futile attempts to 
overthrow it in its existing form. In order to understand the 
attitude of the European princes toward the ecclesiastical 
organization as a serious rival against which they had to pro- 
tect themselves we must review the curious relations, friendly 
and hostile, which had existed between Church and State in 
the two centuries preceding the so-called “Reformation.” At 
the same time we can take note of the earlier religious leaders 
who had much in common with Luther and Calvin but who 
came too early to gain the sympathy of the rulers of their time. 
For after all it was the rulers alone, not the reformers or their 
followers, who were in a position to withdraw from the ancient 
and revered international ecclesiastical State of which all west- 
ern European countries were members down to the opening of 
the sixteenth century. 

We have seen that the Medieval Church was a single great 
institution with its head, the pope, at Rome and its officers in 
all the countries of western Europe. It had its laws, law courts, 
taxes, and even prisons, like the various kings and other rulers. 
In general, the kings were ready to punish every one who 
revolted against the Church. Moreover, the State depended 
upon the churchmen in many ways. It was the churchmen who 
wrote out the documents which the king required; they took 
care of the schools, aided the poor, and protected the weak, 
They tried, by issuing the Truce of God, to discourage neigh- 
borhood warfare, which the kings were unable to stop. 

But as the period of disorder drew to an end and the kings 
and other rulers began to get the better of the feudal lords and 
established peace in their realms, they began to think that the 
Church had become too powerful and too rich. Certain diffi- 
culties arose of which the following were the most important: 

I, Should the king or the pope have the advantage of select- 
ing the bishops and the abbots of rich monasteries? Naturally 
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both were anxious to place their friends and supporters in these 
influential positions. Moreover, the pope could claim a con- 
siderable contribution from those whom he appointed, and the 
king naturally grudged him the money. 

2. How far might the king venture to tax the lands and other 
property of the Church? Was this vast amount of wealth to go 
on increasing and yet make no contribution to the support of 
the government? The churchmen usually maintained that they 
needed all their money to carry on the Church services, keep 
up the churches and monasteries, take care of the schools and 
aid the poor, for the State left them to bear all these necessary 
burdens. The law of the Church permitted the churchmen to 
make voluntary gifts to the king when there was urgent neces- 
sity. 

. Then there was trouble over the cases to be tried in the 
Church courts and the claim of churchmen to be tried only by 
clergymen (so-called “benefit of clergy”). Worst of all was the 
habit of appealing cases to Rome, for the pope would often 
decide the matter in exactly the opposite way from which the 
king’s court had decided it. 

4. Lastly, there was the question of how far the pope as head 
of the Christian Church had a right to interfere with the gov- 
ernment of a particular state, when he did not approve of the 
way in which a king was acting. The powers of the pope were 
very great, every one admitted, but even the most devout 
Catholics differed somewhat as to just how great they were. 

We have seen some illustrations of these troubles in the 
chapter on the Popes and Emperors. A famous conflict 
between the king of France, Philip the Fair, and Pope Boni- 
face VIII, about the year 1300, had important results. Philip 
and Edward I of England, who were reigning at the same time, 
had got into the habit of taxing the churchmen as they did their 
other subjects. 

It was natural after a monarch had squeezed all that he could 
out of the Jews and the towns, and had exacted every possible 
feudal due, that he should turn to the rich estates of the clergy, 
in spite of their claim that their property was dedicated to 
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God and owed the king nothing. The extensive enterprises of 
Edward I led him in 1296 to demand one-fifth of the personal 
property of the clergy. Philip the Fair exacted one-hundredth 
and then one-fiftieth of the possessions of clergy and laity 
alike. 

Against this impartial system Boniface protested in the 
harsh bull, Clericis laicos (1296). He claimed that the civil 
governments had always been exceedingly hostile to the clergy, 
and that the rulers were now exhibiting this hostility by impos- 
ing heavy burdens upon the Church, forgetting that they had 
no control over the clergy and their possessions. The pope, 
therefore, forbade all churchmen, including the monks, to pay, 
without his consent, to a king or ruler any part of the Church’s 
revenue or possessions upon any pretext whatsoever. He like- 
wise forbade the kings and princes under pain of excommunica- 
tion to presume to exact any such payments. 

It happened that just as the pope was prohibiting the clergy 
from contributing to the taxes, Philip the Fair had forbidden 
the exportation of all gold and silver from the country. In that 
way he cut off an important source of the pope’s revenue, for 
the church of France could obviously no longer send anything 
to Rome. The pope was forced to give up his extreme claims. 
He explained the following year that he had not meant to inter- 
fere with the payment on the clergy’s part of customary feudal 
dues nor with their loans of money to the king. 

In spite of this setback, the pope never seemed more com- 
pletely the recognized head of the western world than during 
the first great jubilee, in the year 1300, when Boniface called 
together all Christendom to celebrate the opening of the new 
century by a great religious festival at Rome. It is reported 
that two millions of people, coming from all parts of Europe,’ 
visited the churches of Rome, and that in spite of widening the 
streets, many were crushed in the crowd. So great was the 
influx of money into the papal treasury that two assistants were 
kept busy with rakes collecting the offerings which were depos- 
ited at the tomb of St. Peter. 
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Boniface was, however, very soon to realize that even if 
western Christendom regarded Rome as its religious center, the 
rulers would not accept him as their political head. When he 
dispatched an obnoxious prelate to Philip the F air, ordering 
him to free a certain nobleman whom he was holding prisoner, 
the king declared the confident language of the papal envoy to 
be high treason and sent one of his lawyers to the pope to 
demand that the messenger be punished. 

Philip was surrounded by a body of lawyers, and it would 
seem that they, rather than the king, were the real rulers of 
France. They had, through their study of Roman law, learned 
to admire the absolute power exercised by the Roman emperor. 
To them the civil government was supreme, and they urged 
the king to punish what they regarded as the insolent conduct 
of the pope. Before taking any action against the head of the 
Church, Philip called together the Estates General (1302), 
including not only the clergy and the nobility but the people 
of the towns as well. The Estates General, after hearing a 
statement of the case from one of Philip’s lawyers, agreed to 
support their monarch. 

Nogaret, one of the chief legal advisers of the king, undertook 
to face the pope. He collected a little troop of soldiers in Italy 
and marched against Boniface, who was sojourning at Anagni, 
where his predecessors had excommunicated two emperors, 
Frederick Barbarossa and Frederick IJ. As Boniface, in his 
turn, was preparing solemnly to proclaim the king of France 
an outcast from the Church, Nogaret penetrated into the papal 
palace with his soldiers and heaped insults upon the helpless 
but defiant old man. The townspeople forced Nogaret to leave 
the next day, but Boniface’s spirit was broken and he soon died 
at Rome (1303). | 

King Philip now proposed to have no more trouble with 
popes. He arranged in 1305 to have the Archbishop of Bor- 
deaux chosen head of the Church, with the understanding that 
he should transfer the papacy to France. The new pope 
accordingly summoned the cardinals to meet him at Lyon, 
where he was crowned under the title of “Clement V.” He 
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remained in France during his whole pontificate, moving from 
one rich abbey to another. 

At Philip’s command he reluctantly undertook a sort of trial 
of the deceased Boniface VIII, who was accused by the king’s 
lawyers of all sorts of abominable crimes. Then, to please the 
king, Clement brought the Templars to trial; 1 the order was 
abolished, and its possessions in France, for which the king had 
longed, were confiscated. Obviously it proved very advanta- 
geous to the king to have a pope within his realm. Clement V 
died in 1314. His successors took up their residence in the town 
of Avignon, just outside the French frontier of those days. 
There they built a sumptuous palace in which successive popes 
lived in great splendor for sixty years. 

The prolonged exile of the popes from Rome, lasting from 
1305 to 1377, is commonly called the Babylonian Captivity 2 of 
the Church, on account of the woes attributed to it. The popes 
of this period were for the most part good and earnest men; 
but they were all Frenchmen, and the proximity of their court 
to France led to the natural suspicion that they were controlled 
by the French kings. This, together with their luxurious court, 
brought them into discredit with the other nations. 

At Avignon the popes were naturally deprived of some of the 
revenue which they had enjoyed from their Italian possessions 
when they lived at Rome. This deficiency had to be made up 
by increased taxation, especially as the expenses of the splendid 
papal court were very heavy. The papacy was, consequently, 
rendered unpopular by the methods employed to raise money. 

The papal exactions met with the greatest opposition in 
England because the popes were thought to favor France, with 
which country the English were at war. A law was passed by 
Parliament in 1352, ordering that all who procured a Church 
office from the pope should be outlawed, since they were ene- 
mies of the king and his realm. This and similar laws failed, 
however, to prevent the pope from filling English benefices. 


* See above, p. 147. 
* The name recalled, of course, the long exile of the Jews from their 


land. 
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The English king was unable to keep the money of his realm 
from flowing to Avignon, and at the meeting of the English 
Parliament held in 1376 a report was made that the taxes levied 
by the pope in England were five times those of the king. 


Long-standing Question of Church Reform 


The most famous and conspicuous critic of the pope at this 
time was John Wycliffe, a teacher at Oxford. He was born 
about 1320, but we know little of him before 1366, when 
Urban V demanded that England should pay the tribute prom- 
ised by King John when he became the pope’s vassal. Parlia- 
ment declared that John had no right to bind the people 
without their consent, and Wycliffe began his career of oppo- 
sition to the papacy by trying to prove that John’s agreement 
was void. About ten years later we find the pope issuing bulls 
against the teachings of Wycliffe, who had begun to assert that 
the state might appropriate the property of the Church, if it 
was misused, and that the pope had no authority except as he 
acted according to the Gospels. Soon Wycliffe went further 
and boldly attacked the papacy itself, as well as many of the 
Church institutions. 

Wycliffe’s anxiety to teach the people led him to have the 
Bible translated into English. He also prepared a great num- 
ber of sermons and tracts in English. He is the father of Eng- 
lish prose, for we have little in English before his time, except 
poetry. 

Wycliffe and his “simple priests” were charged with encour- 
aging the discontent and disorder which culminated in the 
Peasants’ War.’ Whether this charge was true or not, it caused 
many of his followers to fall away from him. But in spite of 
this and the denunciations of the Church, Wycliffe was not 
seriously interfered with and died peaceably in 1384. Wycliffe 
is remarkable as being the first distinguished scholar and 
reformer to repudiate the headship of the pope and those 
practices of the Church of Rome which a hundred and fifty 


* See above, pp. 251 f. 
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years after his death were attacked by Luther in his successful 


revolt against the Medieval Church. 

Pope Gregory XI moved back from Avignon to Rome in 
1377. His French cardinals found the neglected ancient seat 
of the papacy dilapidated and distasteful. On Gregory’s death 
a year later they chose a simple Italian monk, Urban VI, to 
succeed him. Urban proved a highly unmanageable person 
and proposed to reduce the cardinals to a simple and holy life. 
So they, for the most part, returned to Avignon and selected 
a new pope more to their taste, Clement VII, on the ground 
that the election of Urban was invalid, owing to the intimida- 
tion which they claimed had been exercised by 2 Roman mob. 
This created the Great Schism, which was to last for some forty 
years. There had been plenty of anti-popes in former times, 
but never such an enduring doubt as to who was really God’s 
appointed head of the Church. Urban created new cardinals 
pledged to Rome, and on his death they selected a successor. 
So there were two colleges of cardinals, each claiming the 
divine right to choose the ruler of Christendom. The Italian 
states naturally supported the Roman line; France that at 
Avignon; England, hostile to France, the Roman line; Scot- 
land, hostile to England, the French line. 

This stirred up the great question whether there was not 
some authority superior to even the popes themselves, to settle 
the distressing and demoralizing conflict. The answer was 
found in the belief that a general council of Christendom, 
inspired by the Holy Spirit, was superior to the papacy. Many 
such councils had been held, the earlier ones in the East before 
the separation of the Western Latin Church and the Eastern 
in 1054, when Hildebrand (soon to be Gregory VII), was 
beginning to dream of his Dictatus. Later councils were held 
in Rome. After a vast amount of discussion a council was 
called at Pisa in 1409, where the two existing popes were 
deposed and a new one elected. But the deposed rivals had 
their following and the result was that there were now three 
popes instead of two claiming the headship of the Church. 
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Finally the memorable Council of Constance met in 1414. 
It continued its sessions until 1417. Hus, a Bohemian leader, 
who had been greatly affected by the works of Wycliffe, 
appeared before the Council to defend his views. He was con- 
_ demned as an impenitent heretic by the Council and burned, 
as was the rule of the day, by the city authorities of Constance 
(1415). But the Hussites of Bohemia continued to be a strong 
and aggressive power for years, much dreaded by the orthodox 
Germans, who hated them on both racial and religious grounds. 
The Council boldly asserted its superiority to the pope and 
provided that regular meetings of general councils should be 
held every ten years. It made feeble attempts to reform the 
chief recognized abuses in the Church. Its main result was 
the “healing” of the Schism, for it chose a new pope, Mar- 
tin V, and managed to dispose of the rival lines. 

All the discussion and criticism that this Council, and another 
later held at Basel, aroused did much to prepare the German 
princes for the final revolt from the papal monarchy which 
occurred a century later. The German diets held from time 
to time usually alluded to the Council of Constance and drew 
up long lists of grievances against the papal régime. After 
the long periods of exile and schism the popes, settled once 
more in Rome, pursued a policy of worldly aggrandization. 
Alexander VI (of the house of Borgia), Julius II, with his 
military aspirations, and Leo X (of the house of Medici) were 
what passed for popes in the days when the Protestant Revolt 
was brewing. ‘It was no sudden thing begun by Luther; the 
only wonder is that it was so long delayed, considering the 
elaborate preparations of the previous century. 

The Germans, while good Catholics, were suspicious of the 
popes, whom they regarded as Italians, bent upon getting as 
much money as possible out of the simple people north of the 
Alps. The revenue flowing to the popes from Germany was 
very large. The great German prelates, like the archbishops 
of Mainz, Tréves, and Cologne, were each expected to con- 
tribute no less than ten thousand gold guldens to the papal 
treasury upon having their election confirmed by the church 
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authorities at Rome. The pope enjoyed the right to fill many 
important church offices in Germany, and frequently appointed 
Italians, who drew the revenue without performing the duties 
attached to the office. A single person frequently held several 
church offices. For example, early in the sixteenth century, 
the archbishop of Mainz was at the same time archbishop of 
Magdeburg and bishop of Halberstadt. There were instances 
in which a single person had accumulated over a score of 
benefices. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the impression of widespread 
discontent with the condition of the Church which one meets 
in the writings of the early sixteenth century. The whole Ger- 
man people, from the rulers down to the humblest tiller of 
the fields, felt themselves unjustly used. The clergy were 
denounced as both immoral and inefficient. While the begging 
friars—the Franciscans, Dominicans, and Augustinians’—were 
scorned by many, they, rather than the ordinary ae appear 
to have carried on the real religious work. 

At first, however, no one thought of wadrawing on the 
Church or of attempting to destroy the power of the pope. All 
that the Germans wanted was that the money which flowed 
toward Rome should be kept at home, and that the clergy 
should be upright, earnest men who should conscientiously 
perform their religious duties. 

Among the critics of the Church in the early days of 
Charles V’s reign the most famous and influential was Eras- 
mus (1469?-1536). He was a Dutchman by birth, but spent 
his life in various other countries—France, England, Italy, and 
Germany. He was a citizen of the world and in correspondence 
with literary men everywhere, so that his letters give us an 
excellent idea of the feeling of the times. He was greatly 
interested in the Greek and Latin authors, but his main pur- 
pose in life was to better the religious conditions. He was well 
aware of the bad reputation of many of the clergymen of the 
time and he especially disliked the monks, for when he was a 


“The Augustinian order, to which Luther belonged, was organized in 
the thirteenth century, a little later than the Dominican and the Franciscan. 
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boy he had been forced into a monastery, much against his 
will. 

It seemed to Erasmus that if everybody could read the 
Bible, especially the New Testament, for himself, it would bring 
about a great change for the better. He wanted to have the 
Gospels and the letters of Paul translated into the language 
of the people so that men and women who did not know Latin 
could read them and be helped by them. 

Erasmus believed that the two arch enemies of true religion 
were (I) paganism, into which many of the more enthusiastic 
Italian Humanists fell in their admiration for the Greek and 
Latin writers; and (2) the popular confidence in outward acts 
and ceremonies, like visiting the graves of saints, the mere 
repetition of prayers, and so forth. He claimed that the Church 
had become careless and had permitted the simple teachings 
of Christ to be buried under myriads of dogmas introduced by 
the theologians. “The essence of our religion,” he says, “is 
peace and harmony. These can only exist where there are few 
dogmas and each evga is left to form his own opinion 
upon many matters.’ 

In a little book called The Praise of Folly, Erasmus has auch 
to say of the weaknesses of the monks and theologians, and of 
the foolish people who thought that religion consisted simply in 
pilgrimages, the worship of relics, and the procuring of indul- 
gences. Scarcely one of the abuses which Luther later attacked 
escaped Erasmus’s pen. The book is a mixture of the lightest 
humor and the bitterest earnestness. As one turns its pages 
one is sometimes panes to think Luther half right when he 
declared Erasmus “a regular jester who makes sport of every- 
thing, even of religion and Christ himself.” 

Yet there was in this humorist a deep seriousness that cannot 
be ignored. Erasmus believed, however, that revolt from the 
pope and the Church would produce a great disturbance and 
result in more harm than good. He preferred to trust in the 
slower but surer effects of education and knowledge. Supersti- 
tions and the undue regard for the outward forms of religion 
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would, he argued, be outgrown and quietly disappear as man- 
kind became more enlightened. 

He believed, moreover, that the time was favorable for 
reform. As he looked about him he beheld intelligent rulers 
on the thrones of Europe, men interested in books and art and 


_ ready to help scholars and writers. There were Henry VIII 


of England and Francis I of France. Then the pope himself, 
Leo X, the son of Lorenzo the Magnificent, was a friend and 
admirer of Erasmus and doubtless sympathized with many of 
his views. The youthful Charles V had advisers who believed 
Erasmus to be quite right and were ready to work toward a 
reform of the Church. Charles was a devout Catholic, but he 
too agreed that there were many evils to be remedied. So it 
seemed to Erasmus that the prospects were excellent for a 
peaceful reform; but, instead of its coming, his latter years 
were embittered by Luther’s revolt and all the ill-feeling and 
dissensions that it created. 


Martin Luther's Revolt Against the Papacy 


Martin Luther was born in 1483. He was the son of a 
poor miner, and he often spoke in later life of the poverty and 
superstition in which his boyhood was spent. His father, how- 
ever, was determined that his son should be a lawyer, and so 
Martin was sent to the University of Erfurt. After he finished 
his college course and was about to take up the study of the 
law he suddenly decided to become a monk. He summoned 
his college friends for a last evening together, and the next 
morning he led them to the gate of a monastery, bade them 
and the world farewell, and became a begging friar. 

He was much worried about his soul and feared that nothing 
he could do would save him from hell. He finally found com- 
fort in the thought that in order to be saved he had only to 
believe sincerely that God would save him, and that he could 
not possibly save himself by trying to be good. He gained 
the respect of the head of the monastery, and when Freder- 
ick the Wise of Saxony was looking about for teachers in his 
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new university at Wittenberg, Luther was recommended as a 
good person to teach Aristotle; so he became a professor. 

As time went on Luther began to be suspicious of some of 
the things that were taught in the university. He finally decided 
that Aristotle was after all only an ancient heathen who knew 
nothing about Christianity and that the students had no busi- 
ness to study his ethical works. He urged them to rely instead 
upon the Bible, especially the letters of St. Paul, and upon the 
writings of St. Augustine, who closely followed Paul in many 
respects. | 

Luther’s main point was that man, through Adam’s sin, had 
become so corrupt that he could, of himself, do nothing pleas- 
ing to God. He could only hope to be saved through faith in 
God’s promise to save those who should repent. Consequently 
“good works,” such as attending church, going on pilgrimages, 
repeating prayers, and visiting relics of the saints, could do 
nothing for a sinner if he was not already “justified by faith,” 
that is, made acceptable to God by his faith in God’s promises. 
If he was “justified,” then he might properly go about his daily 
duties, for they would be pleasing to God without what the 
Church was accustomed to regard as “good works.” 

Luther’s teachings did not attract much attention until the 
year 1517, when he was thirty-four years old. Then something 
occurred to give him considerable prominence. 

The fact has already been mentioned that the popes had 
undertaken the rebuilding of St. Peter’s, the great central 
church of Christendom. The cost of the enterprise was very 
great, and in order to collect contributions for the purpose, 
Pope Leo X arranged for an extensive distribution of indul- 
gences in Germany. 

In order to understand the nature of indulgences and 
Luther’s opposition to them, we must consider the teaching of 
the Catholic Church in regard to the forgiveness of sin. The 
Church taught that if one died after committing a deadly 
(“mortal”) sin which he had not repented and confessed, his 
soul would certainly be lost. If he sincerely repented and 
confessed his sin to a priest, God would forgive him and his 
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soul would be saved, but he would not thereby escape punish- 
ment. This punishment might consist in fasting, saying cer- 
tain prayers, going on a pilgrimage, or doing some other “good 
work.” It was assumed, however, that most men committed 
so many sins that even if they died repentant, they had to pass 
through a long period in purgatory, where they would be puri- 
fied by suffering before they could enter heaven. 

Now an indulgence was a pardon, issued usually by the pope 
himself, which freed the person to whom it was granted from 
a part or all of his suffering in purgatory. It did not forgive 
his sins or in any way take the place of true repentance and 
confession; it only reduced the punishment which a truly con- 
trite sinner would otherwise have had to endure, either in this 
world or in purgatory, before he could be admitted to heaven.1 

The contribution to the Church which was made in return for 
indulgences varied greatly; the rich were required to give a con- 
siderable sum, while the very poor were to receive these par- 
dons gratis. The representatives of the pope were naturally 
anxious to collect all the money possible, and did their best to 
induce every one to secure an indulgence, either for himself 
or for his deceased friends in purgatory. In their zeal they 
made many claims for the indulgences, to which no thoughtful 
churchman or even layman could listen without misgivings. 

In October, 1517, Tetzel, a Dominican monk, began preaching 
indulgences in the neighborhood of Wittenberg, and making 
claims for them which appeared to Luther wholly irreconcilable 
with the deepest truths of Christianity as he understood and 
taught them. He therefore, in accordance with the custom of 
the time, wrote out a series of controversial statements in regard 
to indulgences. These theses, as they were called, he posted on 
the church door and invited any one interested in the matter 


“It has been a common mistake of Protestants to suppose that the indul- 
gence was forgiveness granted beforehand for sins to be committed in the 
future: There is absolutely no foundation for this idea. A person propos- 
ing to sin could not possibly be contrite in the eyes of the Church, and even 
if he secured an indulgence, it would, according to the theologians, have 
been quite worthless, 
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to enter into a discussion with him on the subject, which he 
believed was very ill-understood. 

In posting these theses, Luther did not intend to attack the 
Church, and had no expectation of creating a sensation. The 
theses were in Latin and addressed, therefore, only to learned 
men. It turned out, however, that every one, high and low, 
learned and unlearned, was ready to discuss the perplexing 
theme of the nature of indulgences. The theses were promptly 
translated into German, printed, and scattered abroad through- 
out the land. In these ninety-five theses Luther declared that 
the indulgence was very unimportant and that the poor man 
would better spend his money for the needs of his household. 
The truly repentant, he argued, do not flee punishment, but 
bear it willingly in sign of their sorrow. Faith in God, not the 
procuring of pardons, brings forgiveness, and every Christian 
who feels true sorrow for his sins will receive full remission of 
the punishment as well as of the guilt. Could the pope know 
how his agents misled the people, he would rather have 
St. Peter’s burn to ashes than build it up with money gained 
under false pretenses. Then, Luther adds, there is danger 
that the common man will ask awkward questions. For exam- 
ple, “If the pope releases souls from purgatory for money, why 
not for charity’s sake?” or, “Since the pope is rich as Creesus, 
why does he not build St. Peter’s with his own money, instead 
of taking that of the poor man?” 

Luther now began to read church history and reached the 
conclusion that the influence of the popes had not been very 
great until the times of Gregory VII (see above, pp. 125 ff.), 
and therefore that they had not enjoyed their supremacy over 
the Church for more than four hundred years before his own 
birth. He was mistaken in this conclusion, but he had hit 
upon a line of argument that has been urged by Protestants 
ever since, They assert that the power of the Medieval Church 
and of the papacy developed gradually, especially during the 
Middle Ages, and that the apostles knew nothing of masses, 


indulgences, pilgrimages, purgatory, or the headship of the 
bishop of Rome. 
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The publication of Luther’s theses brought him many sym- 
pathizers in Germany. Some were attracted by his protests 
against the ways in which the popes raised money, and others 
liked him for attacking Aristotle and the scholastic theologians. 
Erasmus’s publisher at Basel agreed to print Luther’s books, 
of which he sent copies to Italy, France, England, and Spain, 
and in this way the Wittenberg monk began before long to be 
widely known outside of Germany as well as within it. 

But Erasmus himself, the mighty sovereign of the men of 
letters, refused to take sides in the controversy. He asserted 
that he had not read more than a dozen pages of Luther’s 
writings. Although he admitted that “the monarchy of the 
Roman high priest was, in its existing condition, the pest of 
Christendom,” he believed that a direct attack upon it would 
do no good. Luther, he urged, would better be discreet and 
trust that as mankind became more intelligent they would out- 
grow their false ideas. 

To Erasmus, man was capable of progress; educate him and 
extend his knowledge, and he would grow better and better. 
He was, moreover, a free agent, with, on the whole, upright 
tendencies. To Luther, on the other hand, man was utterly 
corrupt, and incapable of a single righteous wish or deed. His 
will was enslaved to evil, and his only hope lay in the recogni- 
tion of his absolute inability to better himself, and in an abso- 
lute reliance upon God’s mercy. By faith, and not by doing 
“good works,” could he be saved. 

Erasmus was willing to wait until every one agreed that the 
Church should be reformed. Luther had no patience with an 
institution which seemed to him to be leading souls to destruc- 
tion by inducing men to rely upon their good works. Both men 
realized that they could never agree. For a time they expressed 
respect for each other, but at last they became involved in a 
bitter controversy in which they gave up all pretense to friend- 
ship. Erasmus declared that Luther, by scorning good works 
and declaring that no one could do right, had made his follow- 
ers indifferent to their conduct, and that those who accepted 
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Luther’s teachings straightway became pert, rude fellows, who 
would not take off their hats to him on the street. 

By 1520, Luther, who gave way at times to his naturally 
violent disposition, had become threatening and abusive and 
suggested that the German rulers should punish the church- 
men and force them to reform their conduct. “We punish 
thieves with the gallows, bandits with the sword, heretics with 
fire; why should we not, with far greater propriety, attack with 
every kind of weapon these very masters of perdition, the cardi- 
nals and popes?” “The die is cast,” he writes to a friend; “I 
despise Rome’s wrath as I do her favor; I will have no recon- 
ciliation or intercourse with her in all time to come. Let her 
condemn and burn my writings. I will, if fire can be found, 
publicly condemn and burn the whole papal law.” 

Luther had gained the support of a celebrated German knight, 
Ulrich von Hutten, who was an ardent enemy of the popes. 
He and Luther vied with one another during the year 1520 
in attacking the pope and his representatives. They both pos- 
sessed a fine command of the German language, and they were 
fired by a common hatred of Rome. Hutten had little or none 
of Luther’s religious fervor, but he was a born fighter and he 
could not find colors dark enough in which to picture to his 
countrymen the greed of the papal curia, which he described 
as a vast den, to which everything was dragged which could 
be filched from the Germans. 

Of Luther’s popular pamphlets, the first really famous one 
was his Address to the German Nobility, in which he calls upon 
the rulers of Germany, especially the knights, to reform the 
abuses themselves, since he believed that it was vain to wait 
for the Church to do so. He explains that there are three walls 
behind which the papacy had been wont to take refuge when 
any one proposed to remedy its abuses. There was, first, the 
claim that the clergy formed a separate class, superior even to 
the civil rulers, who were not permitted to punish a churchman, 
no matter how bad he was. Secondly, the pope claimed to be 
superior even to the great assemblies of the Church, called 
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general councils, so that even the representatives of the Church 
itself might not correct him. And, lastly, the pope assumed the 
sole right, when questions of belief arose, to interpret with | 
authority the meaning of the Scriptures; consequently he could 
not be refuted by arguments from the Bible. 

Luther undertook to cast down these defenses by denying, 
to begin with, that there was anything especially sacred about 
a clergyman except the duties which he had been designated 
to perform. If he did not attend to his work, it should be pos- 
sible to deprive him of his office at any moment, just as one 
would turn off an incompetent tailor or farmer, and in that case 
he should become a simple layman again. Luther claimed, 
moreover, that it was the right and duty of the civil government 
to punish a churchman who does wrong just as if he were the 
humblest layman. When this first wall was destroyed the 
others would fall easily enough, for the dominant position of 
the clergy was the very cornerstone of the Medieval Church. 

The Address to the German Nobility closes with a long list 
of evils which must be done away with before Germany can 
become prosperous. Luther saw that his view of religion really 
implied a social revolution. He advocated reducing the monas- 
teries to a tenth of their number and permitting those monks 
who were disappointed in the good they got from living in them 
freely to leave. He would not have the monasteries prisons, 
but hospitals and refuges for the soul-sick. He points out the 
evils of pilgrimages and of the numerous church holidays, which 
interfered with daily work. The clergy, he urged, should be 
permitted to marry and have families like other citizens. The 
universities should be reformed, and “the accursed heathen, 
Aristotle,” should be cast out from them. 

It should be noted that Luther appeals to the authorities 
not in the name of religion primarily, but in that of public order 
and prosperity. He says that the money of the Germans flies 
“feather-light” over the Alps to Italy, but it immediately 
becomes like lead when there is a question of its coming back. 
He showed himself a master of vigorous language, and his 
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denunciations of the clergy and the Church resounded like a 
trumpet call in the ears of his countrymen.! 

Luther had long expected to be excommunicated. But it was 
not until late in 1520 that John Eck, a personal enemy of his, 
arrived in Germany with a papal bull condemning many of 
Luther’s assertions as heretical and giving him sixty days in 
which to recant. Should he fail to return to his senses within 
that time, he and all who adhered to or favored him were 
to be excommunicated, and any place which harbored him 
should fall under the interdict. Now, since the highest power 
in Christendom had pronounced Luther a heretic, he should 
unhesitatingly have been delivered up by the German authori- 
ties. But no one thought of arresting him. 

The bull irritated the German princes; whether they liked 
Luther or not, they decidedly disliked to have the pope issuing 
commands to them. Then it appeared to them very unfair that 
Luther’s personal enemy should have been intrusted with the 
publication of the bull. Even the princes and universities that 
were most friendly to the pope published the bull with great 
reluctance. In many cases the bull was ignored altogether. 
Luther’s own sovereign, the elector of Saxony, while no con- 
vert to the new views, was anxious that Luther’s case should 
be fairly considered, and continued to protect him. One mighty 
prince, however, the young Emperor Charles V, promptly and 
willingly published the bull; not, however, as emperor, but 
as ruler of the Austrian dominions and of the Netherlands. 
Luther’s works were publicly burned at Louvain, Mainz, and 
Cologne, the strongholds of the old theology. 

The Wittenberg professor felt driven to oppose himself 
to both pope and emperor. “Hard it is,” he exclaimed, 
“to be forced to contradict all the prelates and princes, but 


* Luther had said little of the doctrines of the Church in his Address to 
the German Nobility, but within three or four months he issued a second 
work, in which he sought to overthrow the whole system of the sacra- 
mients, as it had been taught by the theologians. Four of the seven sac- 
raments—ordination, marriage, confirmation, and extreme unction—he 
rejected altogether. He revised the conception of the Mass, or the Lord’s 
Supper. The priest was, in his eyes, only a minister, in the Protestant sense 
of the word, one of whose chief functions was preaching. 
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there is no other way to escape hell and God’s anger.” Late 
in 1520 he summoned his students to witness what he called 
“a pious, religious spectacle.” He had a fire built outside the 
walls of Wittenberg and cast into it Leo X’s bull condemning 
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him, and a copy of the Church canon, together with a volume 
of scholastic theology which he specially disliked. 

Yet Luther dreaded disorder. He was certainly sometimes 
reckless and violent in his writings and often said that blood- 
shed could not be avoided when it should please God to visit 
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his judgments upon the stiff-necked and perverse generation of 
“Romanists,” as the Germans contemptuously called the sup- 
porters of the pope. Yet he always discouraged hasty reform. 
He was reluctant to make changes, except in belief. He held 
that so long as an institution did not actually mislead, it did 
no harm. He was, in short, no fanatic at heart. 


The Diet at Worms, 1520-1f21 


The pope’s chief representative in Germany, named Alean- 
der, wrote as follows to Leo X about this time: “I am pretty 
familiar with the history of this German nation. I know their 
past heresies, councils, and schisms, but never were affairs so 
serious before. Compared with present conditions, the struggle 
between Henry IV and Gregory VII was as violets and roses. 
. . . These mad dogs are now well equipped with knowledge 
and arms; they boast that they are no longer ignorant brutes 
like their predecessors; they claim that Italy has lost the 
monopoly of the sciences and that the Tiber now flows into 
the Rhine. Nine-tenths of the Germans are shouting ‘Luther,’ 
and the other tenth goes so far at least as ‘Death to the Roman 
Guina’”’ 

Among the enemies of Luther and his supporters none was 
more important than the young emperor. It was toward the 
end of the year 1520 that Charles came to Germany for the 
first time. After being crowned King of the Romans at Aix- 
la-Chapelle, he assumed, with the pope’s consent, the title of 
emperor elect, as his grandfather Maximilian had done. He — 
then moved on to the town of Worms, where he was to hold 
his first diet and face the German situation. | 

Although scarcely more than a boy in years, Charles had 
already begun to take life very seriously. He had decided that 
Spain, not Germany, was to be the bulwark and citadel of all 
his realms. Like the more enlightened of his Spanish subjects, 
he realized the need of reforming the Church, but he had no 
sympathy whatever with any change of religious belief. He 
proposed to live and die a devout Catholic of the old type, such 
as his orthodox ancestors had been. He felt, moreover, that he 
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must maintain the same religion in all parts of his heterogene- 
ous dominions. If he should permit the Germans to declare 
their independence of the Church, the next step would be for 
them to claim that they had a right to regulate their govern- 
ment regardless of their emperor. 

Upon arriving at Worms the case of Luther was at once 
forced upon Charles’s attention by Aleander, the papal repre- 
sentative, who was indefatigable in urging him to outlaw the 
heretic without further delay. While Charles seemed convinced 
of Luther’s guilt, he could not proceed against him without 
serious danger. The monk had become a sort of national hero 
and had the support of the powerful elector of Saxony. Other 
princes, who had ordinarily no wish to protect a heretic, felt 
that Luther’s denunciation of the evils in the Church and of 
the actions of the pope was very gratifying. After much dis- 
cussion it was finally arranged, to the great disgust of the 
zealous Aleander, that Luther should be summoned to Worms 
and be given an opportunity to face the German nation and 
the emperor, and to declare plainly whether he was the author 
of the heretical books ascribed to him, and whether he still 
adhered to the doctrines which the pope had condemned. 

The emperor accordingly wrote the “honorable and respected” 
Luther a very polite letter, desiring him to appear at Worms 
and granting him a safe-conduct thither. 

It was not, however, proposed to give Luther an opportunity 
to defend his beliefs before the diet. When he appeared he 
was simply asked if a pile of his Latin and German works 
were really his, and, if so, whether he revoked what he had 
said in them. To the first question the monk replied in a low 
voice that he had written these and more. As to the second 
question, which involved the welfare of the soul and the Word 
of God, he asked that he might have a little while to consider. 

The following day, in a Latin address which he repeated in 
German, he admitted that he had been over-violent in his 
attacks upon his opponents; but he said that no one could deny 
that, through the popes’ decrees, the consciences of faithful 
Christians had been tormented, and their goods and posses- 
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sions, especially in Germany, devoured. Should he recant those 
things which he had said against the popes’ conduct, he would 
only strengthen the papal tyranny and give an opportunity for 
new usurpations. If, however, adequate arguments against his 
position could be found in the Scriptures, he would gladly and 
promptly recant. 

There was now nothing for the emperor to do but to outlaw 
Luther, who had denied the binding character of the commands 
of the head of the Church. Aleander was accordingly assigned 
the agreeable duty of drafting the famous Edict of Worms. 

This document declared Luther an outlaw on the following 
grounds: that he questioned the recognized number and char- 
acter of the sacraments, impeached the regulations in regard 
to the marriage of the clergy, scorned and vilified the pope, 
despised the priesthood and stirred up the laity to dip their 
hands in the blood of the clergy, denied free will, taught licen-— 
tiousness, despised authority, advocated a brutish existence, 
and was a menace to Church and State alike. Every one was 
forbidden to give the heretic food, drink, or shelter, and 
required to seize him and deliver him to the emperor. 

Moreover, the decree provides that “no one shall dare to 
buy, sell, read, preserve, copy, print, or cause to be copied or 
printed, any books of the aforesaid Martin Luther, condemned 
by our holy father the pope, as aforesaid, or any other writings 
in German or Latin hitherto composed by him, since they are 
foul, noxious, suspected, and written by a notorious and stiff- 
necked heretic. Neither shall any one dare to affirm his opin- 
ions, or proclaim, defend, or advance them in any other way 
that human ingenuity can invent,—notwithstanding that he 
may have put some good into his writings in order to deceive 
the simple man.” 

“I am becoming ashamed of my fatherland,” Hutten cried 
when he read the Edict of Worms. So general was the disap- 
proval of the edict that few were willing to pay any attention 
to it. Charles V immediately left Germany, and for nearly ten 
years was occupied outside it with the government of Spain 
and a succession of wars. 
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LuTHerR as A Monk, By CRANACH, 1520 


None of the portraits of Luther are very satisfactory. His friend Cranach 

was not, like Holbein the Younger, a great portrait painter. This cut 

shows the reformer when his revolt against the Church was just beginning. 

He was thirty-seven years old and still in the dress of an Augustinian 
friar, which he soon abandoned 


PorTRAIT OF FREDERICK THE WisE, BY ALBRECHT DwUreER 


Frederick the Wise, elector of Saxony, was very proud of the university 

that he founded at Wittenberg, and, while he was a devout Catholic and 

seems hardly to have understood what Luther stood for, he protected his 

professor and did not propose to have him tried for heresy by the Church. 

The portrait is a fine example of the work of the artist who distinguished 
himself as both a painter and an engraver 
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The Protestant Reformation in Germany 


As Luther neared Eisenach upon his way home from Worms 
he was kidnapped by his friends and conducted to the Wart- 
burg, a castle belonging to the elector of Saxony. Here he was 
concealed until any danger from the action of the emperor 
or diet should pass by. His chief occupation during several 
months of hiding was to begin a new translation of the Bible 
into German. He had finished the New Testament before he 
left the Wartburg in March, 1522. 

Up to this time, German editions of the Scriptures, while 
not uncommon, had been poor and obscure. Luther’s task was 
a difficult one. He was anxious above all that the Bible should 
be put into language that would seem perfectly clear and nat- 
ural to the common folk. So he went about asking the mothers 
and children and the laborers questions which might draw out 
the expression that he was looking for. It sometimes took him 
two or three weeks to find the right word. But so well did he 
do his work that his Bible may be regarded as a great land- 
mark ‘in the history of the German language. It was the first 
book of any importance written in modern German, and it has 
furnished an imperishable standard for the language. 

Previous to 1518 there had been very few books or pamphlets 
printed in German. The translation of the Bible into language 
so simple that even the unlearned might read it was only one 
of the signs of a general effort to awaken the minds of the 
common people. Luther’s friends and enemies also commenced 
to write for the great German public in its own language. The 
common man began to raise his voice, to the scandal of the 
learned. 

Hundreds of pamphlets, satires, and cartoons have come 


down to us which indicate that the religious and other ques- _ 


tions of the day were often treated in somewhat the same 
spirit in which our comic papers deal with political problems 
and discussions now. We find, for instance, a correspondence 
between Leo X and the devil, and a witty dialogue between a 
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well-known knight, Franz von Sickingen, and St. Peter at the 
gate of heaven. 

Hitherto there had been a great deal of talk of reform, but 
as yet nothing had actually been done. There was no sharp 
line drawn between the different classes of reformers. © All 
agreed that something should be done to better the Church; 
few realized how divergent were the real ends in view. The 
rulers listened to Luther because they were glad of an excuse 
to get control of the church property and keep money from 
flowing to Rome, The peasants listened: because he put the 
Bible in their hands and they found nothing there that proved 
that they ought to go on paying the old dues to their lords. 

While Luther was quietly living in the Wartburg, translating 
the Bible, people began to put his teachings into practice. The 
monks and nuns left their monasteries in his own town of Wit- 
tenberg. Some of them married, which seemed a very wicked 
thing to all those who held to the old beliefs. The students 
and citizens tore down the images of the saints in the churches 
and opposed the celebration of the Mass, the chief Catholic 
ceremony. . 

Luther did not approve of these sudden and violent changes 
and left his hiding place to protest. He preached a series of 
sermons in Wittenberg in which he urged that all alterations 
in religious services and practices should be introduced by the 
government and not by the people. He said, however, that 
those who wished might leave their monasteries and that those 
who chose to stay should give up begging and earn their living 
like other people. He predicted that if no one gave any money 
to the Church, popes, bishops, monks, and nuns would in two 
years vanish away like smoke. 

But his counsel was not heeded. First, the German knights 
organized a movement to put the new ideas in practice. Franz 
von Sickingen and Ulrich von Hutten, admirers of Luther, 
attacked the archbishop of Tréves and proclaimed that they 
were going to free his subjects from “the heavy unchristian 
yoke of the ‘parsons’ and lead them to evangelical liberty.” 
But the German princes sided with the archbishop and battered 
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down Franz von Sickingen’s castle with cannon, and the ag- 
grieved Franz was fatally injured by a falling beam. Twenty 
other castles of the knights were destroyed and this put an end 
to their revolt; but Luther and his teachings were naturally - 
blamed as the real reason for the uprising. 

The conservative party, who were frankly afraid of Luther, 
received a new and terrible proof, as it seemed to them, of the 
noxious influence of his teachings. In 1525 the serfs rose, in 
the name of “God’s justice,” to avenge their wrongs and estab- 
lish their rights. Luther was not responsible for the civil war 
which followed, though he had certainly helped to stir up dis- 
content. He had asserted, for example, that the German feudal 
lords were hangmen, who knew only how to swindle the poor 
man. “Such fellows were formerly called rascals, but now 
must we call them ‘Christian and revered princes.” Yet in 
spite of his harsh talk about the princes, Luther really relied 
upon them to forward his movement, and he justly claimed 
that he had greatly increased their power by attacking the 
authority of the pope and subjecting the clergy in all things 
to the government. 

Some of the demands of the peasants were perfectly rea- 
sonable. The most popular expression of their needs was the 
dignified “Twelve Articles.” In these they claimed that the 
Bible did not sanction any of the dues which the lords 
demanded of them, and that, since they were Christians like 
their lords, they should no longer be held as serfs. They were 
willing to pay all the old and well-established dues, but they 
asked to be properly remunerated for extra services demanded 
by the lord. They thought too that each community should 
have the right freely to chocse its own pastor and to dismiss 
him if he proved negligent or inefficient. 

There were, however, leaders who were more violent and 
who proposed to kill the “godless” priests and nobles. Hun- 
dreds of castles and monasteries were destroyed by the frantic 
peasantry, and some of the nobility were murdered with shock- 
ing cruelty. Luther tried to induce the peasants, with whom, 
as the son of a peasant, he was at first inclined to sympathize, 
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to remain quiet; but when his warnings proved vain, he turned 
against them. He declared that they were guilty of the most 
fearful crimes, for which they deserved death of both body and 
soul many times over. They had broken their allegiance, they 
had wantonly plundered and robbed castles and monasteries, 
and lastly, they had tried to cloak their dreadful sins with 
excuses from the Gospels. He therefore urged the government 
to put down the insurrection without pity. 

Luther’s advice was followed with terrible literalness by the 
German rulers, and the nobility took fearful revenge on the 
peasants. In the summer of 1525 their chief leader was 
defeated and killed, and it is estimated that ten thousand peas- 
ants were put to death, many with the utmost cruelty. Few 
of the rulers or landlords introduced any reforms, and the mis- 
fortunes due to the destruction of property and to the despair 
of the peasants cannot be imagined. The people concluded that 
the new gospel was not for them, and talked of Luther as Dr. 
Liigner, that is, “liar.” The old exactions of the lords of the 
manors were in no way lightened, and the situation of the serfs 
for centuries following the great revolt was worse rather than 
better. 

Charles V was occupied at this time by his quarrels with 
Francis 1 and was in no position to return to Germany and 
undertake to enforce the Edict of Worms against Luther and 
his followers. Germany, as we have seen, was divided up into 
hundreds of practically independent countries, and the various 
electors, princes, towns, and knights naturally could not agree 
as to what would best be done in the matter of reforming the 
Church. It became apparent not long after the Peasant War 
that some of the rulers were going to accept Luther’s idea that 
they need no longer obey the pope and that they were free 
to proceed to regulate the property and affairs of the church- 
men in their respective domains without regard to the pope’s 
wishes. Other princes and towns agreed that they would 
remain faithful to the pope if certain reforms were introduced, 
especially if the papal taxation were reduced. Southern Ger- 
many decided for the pope and remains Catholic down to the 
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present day. Many of the northern rulers, on the other hand, 
adopted the new teachings, and finally all of them fell away 
from the papacy and became Protestant. 

Since there was no one powerful enough to decide the great 
question for the whole of Germany, the diet which met at 
Speyer in 1526 determined that pending the summoning of a 
Church council each ruler should “so live, reign, and conduct 
himself as he would be willing to answer before God and His 
Imperial Majesty.” For the moment, then, the various Ger- 
- man governments were left to determine the religion of their 
subjects. 

Yet everybody still hoped that one religion might ultimately 
be agreed upon. Luther trusted that all Christians would some- 
time accept the new gospel. He was willing that the bishops 
should be retained, and even that the pope should still be 
regarded as a sort of presiding officer in the Church. As for 
his enemies, they were equally confident that the heretics would 
in time be suppressed, as they had always been in the past, 
and that harmony would thus be restored. Neither party was 
right; for the decision of the diet of Speyer was destined to 
become a permanent arrangement, and Germany remained 
divided between different religious faiths. 

New sects opposed to the old Church had also begun to 
appear. Zwingli, a Swiss reformer, was gaining many followers, 
and the Anabaptists were rousing Luther’s apprehensions by 
their radical plans for doing away with the Catholic religion 
altogether. The emperor, finding himself again free for a time 
to attend to German affairs, commanded the diet, which again 
met at Speyer in 1529, to order the enforcement of the Edict 
of Worms against the heretics. No one was to preach against | 
the Mass, and no one was to be prevented from attending it 
freely. . 

This meant that the “Evangelical” princes would be forced 
to restore the most characteristic of the Catholic ceremonies. 
As they formed only a minority in the diet, all that they could 
‘do was to draw up a protest, signed by John Frederick, elector 
of Saxony, Philip of Hesse, and fourteen of the imperial towns 
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(Strasbourg, Nuremberg, Ulm, etc). In this they claimed that 
the majority had no night to abrogate the edict of the former 
diet of Speyer, which had been passed unanimously, and which 
all had solemnly pledged themselves to observe. They there- 
fore appealed to the emperor and a future council against 
the tyranny of the majority. Those who signed this appeal 
were called from their action Protestants. Thus originated the 
name which came to be generally applied to Christians who do 
not accept the rule and teachings of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

Ever since the diet at Worms the emperor had resided in 
Spain, busied with a succession of wars carried on with the 
king of France. It will be remembered that both Charles and 
Francis claimed Milan and the duchy of Burgundy, and they 
sometimes drew the pope into their conflicts. But in 1530 the 
emperor found himself at peace for the moment and came to 
Germany to hold a brilliant diet of his German subjects at 
Augsburg in the hope of settling the religious problem, which, 
however, he understood very imperfectly. He ordered the 
Protestants to draw up a statement of exactly what they 
believed, which should serve as a basis for discussion. Melanch- 
thon, Luther’s most famous friend and colleague, who was 
noted for his great learning and moderation, was intrusted with 
this delicate task. | 

The Augsburg Confession, as his declaration was called, is 
a historical document of great importance for the student of 
the Protestant revolt. Melanchthon’s gentle disposition led him 
to make the differences between his belief and that of the old 
Church seem as few and slight as possible. He showed—dquite 
rightly—that both parties held the same fundamental views of 
Christianity. But he defended the Protestants’ rejection of a 
number of the practices of the Roman Catholics, such as the 
celibacy of the clergy and the observance of fast days. There 
was little or nothing in the Augsburg Confession concerning the 
organization of the Church. 

Certain theologians who had been loud in their denunciations 
of Luther were ordered by the emperor to prepare a refutation 
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of the Protestant views. The statement of the Catholics admit- 
ted that a number of Melanchthon’s positions were perfectly 
orthodox; but the portion of the Augsburg Confession which 
dealt with the practical reforms advocated by the Protestants 
was rejected altogether. 

Charles V declared the Catholic statement to be “Christian 
and judicious” and commanded the Protestants to accept it. 
They were to cease troubling the Catholics and were to give 
back all the monasteries and church property which they had 
seized. The emperor agreed, however, to urge the pope to call 
a Church council to meet within a year. This, he hoped, would 
be able to settle all differences and reform the Church according 
to the views of the Catholics. 

It is unnecessary to follow in detail the progress of Protes- 
tantism in Germany during the quarter of a century succeed- 
ing the diet of Augsburg. Enough has been said to show the 
character of the revolt and the divergent views taken by the 
German princes and people. For ten years after the emperor 
left Augsburg he was kept busy in southern Europe by new 
wars; and in order to secure the assistance of the Protestants, 
he was forced to let them go their own way. Meanwhile the 
number of rulers who accepted Luther’s teachings gradually 
increased, Finally, there was a brief war between Charles V 
and the Protestant princes, but there was little fighting done. 
Charles brought his Spanish soldiers into Germany and cap- 
tured both John Frederick of Saxony and his ally, Philip of 
Hesse, the chief leaders of the Lutheran cause, whom he kept 
prisoners for several years. 

This episode did not, however, check the progress of Prot- 
estantism. The king of France promised them help against his 
enemy, the emperor, and Charles was forced to agree to a peace 
with the Protestants. 

In 1555 the religious Peace of Augsburg was ratified. Its 
provisions are memorable. Each German prince and each town 
and knight immediately under the emperor was to be at liberty 
to make a choice between the beliefs of the venerable Catholic 
Church and those embodied in the Augsburg Confession. If, 
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however, an ecclesiastical prince—an archbishop, bishop, or 
abbot—declared himself a Protestant, he must surrender his 
possessions to the Church. Every German was either to con- 
form to the religious practices of his particular state or emi- 
grate from it. Every one was supposed to be either a Catholic 
or a Lutheran, and no provision was made for any other belief. 

This religious peace in no way established freedom of con- 
science, except for the rulers. Their power, it must be noted, 
was greatly increased, inasmuch as they were given the control 
of religious as well as of secular matters. This arrangement 
which permitted the ruler to determine the religion of his 
realm was more natural in those days than it would be in 
ours. The Church and the civil government had been closely 
associated with one another for centuries. No one as yet 
dreamed that every individual might safely be left quite free 
to believe what he would and to practice any religious rites 
which afforded him help and comfort. 


Zwingli and Calvin 


For at least a century after Luther’s death the great issue 
between Catholics and Protestants dominates the history of 
all the countries with which we have to do, except Italy and 
Spain, where Protestantism never took permanent root. In 
Switzerland, England, France, and Holland the revolt against 
the Medieval Church produced discord, wars, and profound 
changes, which must be understood in order to follow the later 
development of these countries. 

We turn first to Switzerland, lying in the midst of the great 
chain of the Alps which extends from the Mediterranean to 
Vienna. During the Middle Ages the region destined to be 
included in the Swiss Confederation formed a part of the Holy 
Roman Empire and was scarcely distinguishable from the rest 
of southern Germany. As early as the thirteenth century the 
three “forest” cantons on the shores of the winding lake of 
Lucerne formed a union to protect their liberties against the 
encroachments of their neighbors, the Hapsburgs. It was about 
this tiny nucleus that Switzerland gradually consolidated. 
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Lucerne and the free towns of Zurich and Bern soon joined 
the Swiss league. By brave fighting the Swiss were able to 
frustrate the renewed efforts of the Hapsburgs to aupjagate | 
them. 

Various districts in the neighborhood joined the Swiss union 
in succession, and even the region lying on the Italian slopes of 
the Alps was brought under its control. Gradually the bonds 
between the members of the union and the Empire were 
broken. In 1499 the cantons were finally freed from the juris- 
diction of the emperor and Switzerland became a practically 
independent country. Although the original union had been 
made up of German-speaking people, considerable districts had 
been annexed in which Italian or French was spoken.’ The 
Swiss did not, therefore, form a compact, well-defined nation, 
and consequently for some centuries their confederation was 
weak and ill-organized. 

In Switzerland the first leader of the revolt against the 
Church was a young priest named Zwingli, who was a year 
younger than Luther. He lived in the famous monastery of 
Einsiedeln, near the Lake of Zurich, which was the center of 
pilerimages on account of a wonder-working i image. “Here,” 
he says, “I began to preach the Gospel of Christ in the year 
1516, before any one in my locality had so much as heard the 
name of Luther.” 

Three years later he was called to an influential position as 
preacher in the cathedral of Zurich, and there his great work 
teally commenced. He then began to denounce the abuses in 
the Church as well as the shameless traffic in soldiers, which 
he had long regarded as a blot upon his country’s honor.” 

But the original cantons about the Lake of Lucerne, which 
feared that they might lose the great influence that, in spite 
of their small size, they had hitherto enjoyed, were ready to 


* This condition has not changed; all Swiss laws are still proclaimed in 
three languages. . 
* Switzerland had made a business, ever since the time when Charles VIII 
of France invaded Italy, of supplying troops of mercenaries to fight for 
other countries, especially for France and the pope, and Swiss guards may 
Still be seen in the pope’s palace. 
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fight for the old faith. The first armed collision between the 
Swiss Protestants and Catholics took place at Kappel in 1531, 
and Zwingli fell in the battle. The various cantons and towns 
never came to an agreement in religious matters, and Switzer- 
land is still part Catholic and part Protestant. 

Far more important than Zwingli’s teachings, especially for 
England and America, was the work of Calvin (1509-1564), 


THe Swiss CoNFEDERATION IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


which was carried on in the ancient city of Geneva, then on the 
outskirts of the Swiss confederation. It was Calvin who organ- 
ized the Presbyterian Church and formulated its beliefs. He 
was born in northern France in 1509; he belonged, therefore, 
to the second generation of Protestants. He was early influ- 
enced by the Lutheran teachings, which had already found 
their way into France. A persecution of the Protestants under 
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Francis I drove him out of the country and he settled for a 
time in Basel. 

Here he issued the first edition of his great work, The Insti- 
tute of the Christian Religion, which has been more widely dis- 
cussed than any other Protestant theological treatise. It was 
the first orderly exposition of the principles of Christianity 
from a Protestant standpoint, and formed a convenient manual 
for study and discussion. The Institute is based upon the 
infallibility of the Bible and rejects the infallibility of the 
Church and the pope. Calvin possessed a remarkably logical 
mind and a clear and admirable style. The French version 
of his great work is the first example of the successful use of 
that language in an argumentative treatise. 

Calvin was called to Geneva about 1540 and intrusted with 
the task of reforming the town, which had secured its inde- 
pendence of the Duke of Savoy. He drew up a constitution 
and established an extraordinary government in which the 
Church and the civil government were as closely associated as 
they had ever been in any Catholic country. Calvin intrusted 
the management of church affairs to the ministers and the 
elders, or presbyters; hence the name “Presbyterian.” The 
Protestantism which found its way into France was that of 
Calvin, not that of Luther, and the same may be said of 
Scotland. 


How England Fell Away from the Papacy 


When Erasmus came to England about the year 1500 he was 
delighted with the people he met there. Henry VII was still 
alive. It will be remembered that it was he that brought order 
into England after the Wars of the Roses. His son, who was 
to become the famous Henry VIII, impressed Erasmus as a 
very promising boy. We may assume that the intelligent men 
whom Erasmus met in England agreed with him in regard to 
the situation in the Church and the necessity of reform. He 
was a good friend of Sir Thomas More, who is best known 
for his little book called Utopia, which means “Nowhere.” 
In it More pictures the happy conditions in an undiscovered 
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land where the government was perfect and all the evils that 
he saw about him were done away with. It was at More’s house 
that Erasmus wrote his Praise of Folly and dedicated it to him. 

Henry VIII came to the English throne when he was eight- 


een years old. His chief adviser, Cardinal Wolsey, deserves © 


great credit for having constantly striven to discourage his sov- 
ereign’s ambition to take part in the wars on the Continent. 
The cardinal’s argument that England could become great by 
peace better than by war was a momentous discovery. Peace 
he felt would be best secured by maintaining the balance of 
power on the Continent, so that no ruler should become danger- 
ous by unduly extending his sway. For example, he thought it 
good policy to side with Charles V when Francis I was suc- 
cessful, and then with Francis after his terrible defeat at Pavia 
(1525) when he fell into the hands of Charles. This idea of 


the balance of power came to be recognized later by the Euro- | 


pean countries as a very important consideration in determin- 
ing their policy. But Wolsey was not long to be permitted to 
put his enlightened ideas in practice. His fall and the progress 
of Protestantism in England are both closely associated with 
the notorious divorce case of Henry VIII. 

It will be remembered that Henry had married Catherine 
of Aragon, the aunt of Charles V. Only one of their children, 
Mary, survived to grow up. As time went on Henry was very 
anxious to have a son and heir, for he was fearful lest a woman 
might not be permitted to succeed to the throne. Moreover, 
he had tired of Catherine, who was considerably older than he. 

Catherine had first married Henry’s older brother, who had 
died almost immediately after the marriage. Since it was 
a violation of the rule of the Church to marry a deceased 
brother’s wife, Henry professed to fear that he was commit- 
ting a sin by retaining Catherine as his wife and demanded 
to be divorced from her on the ground that his marriage had 
never been legal. His anxiety to rid himself of Catherine was 
greatly increased by the appearance at court of a black-eyed 
girl of sixteen, named Anne Boleyn, with whom the king fell 
in love. 
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Unfortunately for his case, his marriage with Catherine had 
been authorized by a dispensation from the pope, so that 
Clement VII, to whom the king appealéd to annul the mar- 
riage, could not, even if he had been willing to run the risk 
of angering the queen’s nephew, Charles V, have granted 
Henry’s request. 

Wolsey’s failure to induce the pope to permit the divorce 
excited the king’s anger, and with rank ingratitude for his 
minister’s great services, Henry drove him from office (1529) 
and seized his property. From a life of wealth which was 
fairly regal, Wolsey was precipitated into extreme poverty. 
An imprudent but innocent act of his soon gave his enemies 
a pretext for charging him with treason; but the unhappy man 
died on his way to London and thus escaped being beheaded 
as a traitor. 

Cardinal Wolsey had been the pope’s representative in 
England. Henry VIII’s next move was to declare the whole 
clergy of England guilty in obeying Wolsey, since an old law 
forbade any papal agent to appear in England without the 
king’s consent.1 The king refused to forgive them until they 
had solemnly acknowledged him supreme head of the English 
Church.2, He then induced Parliament to cut off some of 
the pope’s revenue from England; but, as this did not bring 
Clement VII to terms, Henry lost patience and secretly married 
Anne Boleyn, relying on getting a divorce from Catherine 
later. 

His method was a simple one. He summoned an English 
church court which declared his marriage with Catherine null 
and void. He had persuaded Parliament to make a law pro- 
viding that all lawsuits should be definitely decided within the 
realm and in this way cut off the possibility of the queen’s 
appealing to the pope. 

*Henry had, however, agreed that wes should accept the office of 
papal legate. 

°The clergy only recognized the king as “Head of the Church and 


Clergy so far as the law of Christ will allow.” They did not abjure the 
headship of the pope over the whole Church. 
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Parliament, which did whatever Henry VIII asked, also 
declared Henry’s marriage with Catherine unlawful and that 
with Anne Boleyn legal. Consequently it was decreed that 
Anne’s daughter Elizabeth, born in 1533, was to succeed her 
father on the English throne instead of Mary, the daughter of 
Catherine. 

In 1534 the English Parliament completed the revolt of the 
English Church from the pope by assigning to the king the 
right to appoint all the English prelates and to enjoy all 
the income which had formerly found its way to Rome. In 
the Act of Supremacy, Parliament declared the king to be 
“the only supreme head in earth of the Church of England,” 
and that he should enjoy all the powers which the title natu- 
rally carried with it. 

Two years later every officer in the kingdom was required 
to swear to renounce the authority of the bishop of Rome. 
Refusal to take this oath was to be adjudged high treason. 
Many were unwilling to deny the pope’s headship merely 
because king and Parliament renounced it, and this legislation 
led to a persecution in the name of treason which was even 
more horrible than that which had been carried on in the sup- 
posed interest of religion. 

It must be carefully observed that Henry VIII was not a 
Protestant in the usual sense of the word. He was led, it is 
true, by Clement VII’s refusal to declare his first marriage 
illegal, to break the bond between the English and the Roman 
Church, and to induce the English clergy and Parliament to 
acknowledge the king as supreme head in the religious as well 
as in the worldly interests of the country. Important as this 
was, it did not lead Henry to accept the teachings of Protestant 
leaders, like Luther, Zwingli, and Calvin. 

Henry was anxious to prove that he was orthodox, espe- 
cially after he had seized the property of the monasteries and 
the gold and jewels which adorned the receptacles in which 
the relics of the saints were kept. He presided in person over 
the trial of one who accepted the opinions of Zwingli, and he 
quoted Scripture to prove the contrary. The prisoner was con- 
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demned and burncd as a heretic. Henry also authorized a new 
translation of the Bible into English. A fine edition of this was 
printed (1539), and every parish was ordered to obtain a copy 
and place it in the parish church, where all the people could 
readily make use of it. 

Henry VIII was heartless and despotic. With a barbarity 
not uncommon in those days, he allowed his old friend and 
adviser, Sir Thomas More, to be beheaded for refusing to pro- 
nounce the marriage with Catherine void. He caused numbers 
of monks to be executed for refusing to swear that his first 
marriage was illegal and for denying his title to supremacy in 
the Church. Others he permitted to die of starvation and 
disease in the filthy prisons of the time. Many Englishmen 
would doubtless have agreed with one of the friars who said 
humbly: “I profess that it is not out of obstinate malice or a 
mind of rebellion that I do disobey the king, but only for the 
fear of God, that I offend not the Supreme Majesty; because 
our Holy Mother, the Church, hath decreed and appointed 
otherwise than the king and Parliament hath ordained.” 

Henry wanted money; some of the English abbeys were 
rich, and the monks were quite unable to defend themselves 
against the charges which were brought against them. ‘The 
king sent commissioners about to inquire into the state of the 
monasteries. A large number of scandalous tales were easily 
collected, some of which were undoubtedly true. The monks 
were doubtless often indolent and sometimes wicked. Never- 
theless they were kind landlords, hospitable to the stranger, 
and good to the poor. The plundering of the smaller monas- 
teries, with which the king began, led to a revolt, due to a 
rumor that the king would next proceed to despoil the parish 
churches as well. | 

This gave Henry an excuse for attacking the larger monas- 
teries. The abbots and priors who had taken part in the revolt 
were hanged and their monasteries confiscated. Other abbots, 
panic-stricken, confessed that they and their monks had been 
committing the most loathsome sins and asked to be permitted 
to give up their monasteries to the king. The royal commis- 
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sioners then took possession, sold every article upon which they 
could lay hands, including the bells and even the lead on the roofs. 
The picturesque remains of some of the great abbey churches 
are still among the chief objects of interest to the sight-seer in 
England. The monastery lands were, of course, appropriated 
by the king. They were sold for the benefit of the government 
or given to nobles whose favor the king wished to secure. 

Along with the destruction of the monasteries went an attack 
upon the shrines and images in the churches, which were 
adorned with gold and jewels. The shrine of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury was destroyed, and the bones of the saint were 
burned. An old wooden figure which was revered in Wales 
was used to make a fire to burn an unfortunate friar who main- 
tained that in religious matters the pope rather than the king 
should be obeyed. These acts resembled the Protestant attacks 
on images which occurred in Germany, Switzerland, and the 
Netherlands. The main object of the king and his party was 
probably to get money, although the reason urged for the 
destruction was the superstitious veneration in which the relics 
and images were popularly held. 

Henry’s family troubles by no means came to an end with 
his marriage to Anne Boleyn. Of her, too, he soon tired, and 
three years after their marriage he had her executed on a 
series of monstrous charges. A few days later he married his 
third wife, Jane Seymour, who was the mother of his son and 
successor, Edward VI. Jane died a few days after her son’s 
birth, and later Henry married in succession three other 
women, who are historically unimportant, since they left no 
children as claimants for the crown. Henry took care that his 
three children, all of whom were destined to reign, should be 
given their due place in the line of inheritance by act of Parlia- 
ment.t His death im 1547 left the great problem of Protestant- 
ism and Catholicism to be settled by his son and daughters. 
Henry VIII, m. (1) Catherine, m. (2) Anne Boleyn, m. (3) Jane Seymour 


Mary (1553-1558) Elizabeth Edward VI 


. (1558-1603) (1547-1553) 
It was arranged that the son was to succeed to the throne. In case he 
‘died without heirs, Mary and then Elizabeth were to follow. 
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England Becomes Protestant 


While the revolt of England against the papacy was carried 
through by the government at a time when the greater part of 
the nation was still Catholic, there was undoubtedly, under 
Henry VIII, an ever-increasing number of aggressive and 
ardent Protestants who applauded the change. During the six 
years of the boy Edward’s reign—he died in 1553 at the age 
of sixteen—those in charge of the government favored the 
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This interesting sketch was made before Edward became king, and he 
could have been scarcely six years old, as Holbein died in 1543 


Protestant party and did what they could to change the faith 
of all the people by bringing Protestant teachers from the 
Continent. 

A general demolition of all the sacred images was ordered; 
even the beautiful stained glass, the glory of the cathedrals, 
was destroyed, because it often represented saints and angels. 
The king was to appoint bishops without troubling to observe 
the old forms of election, and Protestants began to be put into 
the high offices of the Church. Parliament turned over to the 
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king the funds which had been established for the purpose of 
having masses chanted for the dead, and decreed that thereafter 
the clergy should be free to marry. 

A prayer book in English was prepared under the auspices 
of Parliament, not very unlike that used in the Church of 
England to-day. Moreover, forty-two articles of faith were 
drawn up by the government, which were to be the standard 
of belief for the country. These, in the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth, were revised and reduced to the famous “Thirty-Nine 
Articles,” which still constitute the official statement of the 
tenets of the Church of England. 

The changes in the church services must have sadly shocked 
a great part of the English people, who had been accustomed 
to watch with awe and expectancy the various acts associated 
with the many church ceremonies and festivals. Earnest men 
who deplored the policy of those who conducted Edward’s 
government in the name of Protestantism must have concluded 
that the reformers were chiefly intent upon advancing their 
own interests by plundering the Church. We get some idea 
of the desecrations of the time from the fact that Edward was 
forced to forbid “quarreling and shooting in churches” and 
“the bringing of horses and mules through the same, making 
God’s house like a stable or common inn.” Although many 
were heartily in favor of the recent changes, it is no wonder that 
after Edward’s death there was a revulsion in favor of the old 
religion. 

Edward VI was succeeded in 1553 by his half sister Mary, 
the daughter of Catherine, who had been brought up in the 
Catholic faith and held firmly to it. .Her ardent hope of bring- 
ing her kingdom back once more to her religion did not seem | 
altogether ill-founded, for the majority of the people were still 
Catholics at heart, and many who were not disapproved of the 
policy of Edward’s ministers, who had removed abuses “in the 
devil’s own way, by breaking in pieces.” 

The Catholic cause appeared, moreover, to be strengthened 
by Mary’s marriage with the Spanish prince, Philip II, the son 
of the orthodox Charles V. But although Philip later distin- 
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guished himself, as we shall see, by the merciless way in which 
he strove to put down heresy within his realms, he never gained 
any great influence in England. By his marriage with Mary he 
acquired the title of king, but the English took care that he 
should have no hand in the government nor be permitted to 
succeed his wife on the English throne. 

Mary succeeded in bringing about a nominal reconciliation 
between England and the Roman Church. In 1554 the papal 
legate restored to the communion of the Catholic Church the 
“Kneeling” Parliament, which theoretically, of course, repre- 
sented the nation. 

During the last four years of Mary’s reign the most serious 
religious persecution in English history occurred. No less than 
two hundred and seventy-seven persons were put to death for 
denying the teachings of the Roman Church. The majority of 
the victims were humble artisans and husbandmen. The three 
most notable sufferers were the bishops Cranmer, Latimer, and 
Ridley, who were burned in Oxford. 

It was Mary’s hope and belief that the heretics sent to the 
stake would furnish a terrible warning to the Protestants and 
check the spread of the new teachings, but Catholicism was not 
promoted; on the contrary, doubters were only convinced of 
the earnestness of the Protestants who could die with such 
constancy. 

The Catholics, it should be noted, later suffered serious per- 
secution under Elizabeth and James I, the Protestant succes- 
sors of Mary. Death was the penalty fixed in many cases for 
those who obstinately refused to recognize the monarch as the 
rightful head of the English Church, and heavy fines were 
imposed for the failure to attend Protestant worship. Two 
hundred Catholic priests are said to have been executed under 
Elizabeth, Mary’s sister, who succeeded her on the throne; 
others were tortured or perished miserably in prison. These 
executions, in contrast with those under Mary, were political 
rather than religious in nature. The victims were accused of 
conspiracy and treason rather than heresy. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
THE SO-CALLED WARS OF RELIGION 


The Council of Trent: The Jesuits. Philip II and the Revolt of the 
Netherlands. The Huguenot Wars in France. England under 
er Elizabeth. The Thirty Years’ War. The Beginnings 
of our Scientific Age 


The Council of Trent: the Jesuits 


N the preceding chapters we have seen how northern 
Germany, England, and portions of Switzerland seceded 
~ from the papacy and established independent Protestant 
churches. A great part of western Europe, however, remained 
faithful to the pope and to the old beliefs which had been 
accepted for so many centuries. In order to consider the great 
question of reforming the Catholic Church and to settle dis- 
puted questions of religious belief a great Church council was 
summoned by the pope to meet in Trent, on the confines of 
Germany and Italy, in the year 1545. Charles V hoped that 
the Protestants would come to the council and that their ideas 
might even yet be reconciled with those of the Catholics. But 
the Protestants did not come, for they were too suspicious of an 
assembly called by the pope to have any confidence in its 
decisions. 

The Council of Trent (1545-1563) was interrupted after a 
few sessions and did not complete its work for nearly twenty 
years after it first met. It naturally condemned the Protes- 
tant beliefs so far as they differed from the views held by the 
Catholics, and it sanctioned those doctrines which the Catholic 
Church still holds. It accepted the pope as the head of 
the Church; it declared accursed any one who, like Luther, 
believed that man would be saved by faith in God’s promises 
alone; for the Church held that man, with God’s help, could 
increase his hope of salvation by good works. It ratified all 
the seven sacraments, several of which the Protestants had 
rejected. The ancient Latin translation of the Bible—the Vul- 
gate, as it is called—was proclaimed the standard of belief, and 
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no one was to publish any views about the Bible differing from 
those approved by the Church. 

The Council suggested that the pope’s officials should com- 
pile a list of dangerous books which faithful Catholics might 
not read for fear that their faith in the old Church would be 
disturbed. Accordingly, after the Council broke up, the pope 
issued the first “Index,” or list of books which were not to be 
further printed or circulated on account of the false religious 
teachings they contained. Similar lists have since been printed 
from time to time. The establishment of this “Index of Pro- 
hibited Books” was one of the most famous of the Council’s 
acts. It was hoped that in this way the spread of heretical and 
immoral ideas through the printing press could be checked. 

Although the Council of Trent would make no compromises 
with the Protestants, it took measures to do away with certain 
abuses of which both Protestants and devout Catholics com- 
plained. All clergymen were to attend strictly to their duties, 
and no one was to be appointed who merely wanted the income 
from his office. The bishops were ordered to preach regularly 
and to see that only good men were ordained priests. A great 
improvement actually took place—better men were placed in 
office and many practices which had formerly irritated the peo- 
ple were permanently abolished. 

Among those who, during the final sessions of the Council, 
sturdily opposed every attempt to reduce in any way the 
exalted power of the pope, was the head of a new religious 
society which was becoming the most powerful Catholic organ- 
ization in Europe. The Jesuit order, or Society of Jesus, was 
founded by a Spaniard, Ignatius Loyola (1491-1556). He had 
been a soldier in his younger days, and while bravely fighting 
for his king, Charles V, had been wounded by a cannon ball 
(1521). Obliged to lie inactive for weeks, he occupied his time 
in reading the lives of the saints and became filled with a 
burning ambition to emulate their deeds. Upon recovering, he 
dedicated himself to the service of the Church, donned a beg- 
gar’s gown, and started on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. Once 
there he began to realize that he could do little without an 
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education. So he returned to Spain and, although already 
thirty-three years old, took his place beside the boys who were 
learning the elements of Latin grammar. After two years he 
entered a Spanish university, and later went to Paris to carry 
on his theological studies.. , 

In Paris he sought to influence his fellow students at the 
university, and finally, in 1534, seven of his companions agreed 
to follow him to Palestine or, if they were prevented from doing 
that, to devote themselves to the service of the pope. On 
arriving in Venice they found that war had broken out between 
‘that republic and the Turks. They accordingly gave up their 
plan for converting the infidels in the Orient and began to 
preach in the neighboring towns. When asked to what order 
they belonged, they replied, “To the Society of Jesus.” 

In 1538 Loyola summoned his followers to Rome, and there 
they worked out the principles of their order. When this had 
been done the pope gave his sanction to the new society. 
Loyola had been a soldier, and he laid great and constant stress 
upon absolute and unquestioning obedience. This he declared 
to be the mother of all virtue and happiness. Not only were 
all the members to obey the pope as Christ’s representative on 
earth, and to undertake without hesitation any journey, no mat- 
ter how distant or perilous, which he might command, but each 
was to obey his supertors in the order as if he were receiving 
directions from Christ in person. He must have no will or 
preference of his own, but must be as the staff which supports 
and aids its bearer in any way in which he sees fit to use it. 
This admirable organization and incomparable discipline were 
the great secret of the later influence of the Jesuits. : 

The object of the society was to cultivate piety and the love 
of God, especially through example.. The members were to 
pledge themselves to lead a pure life of poverty and devotion. | 
A great number of its members were priests, who went about 
preaching, hearing confession, and encouraging devotional exer- 
cises. But the Jesuits were teachers as well as preachers and 
confessors. They clearly perceived the advantage of bringing 
young people under their influence; they opened schools and 
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seminaries and soon became the schoolmasters of Catholic 
Europe. So successful were their methods of instruction that 
even Protestants sometimes sent their children to them. 

Before the death of Loyola over a thousand persons had 
joined the society. Under his successor the number was trebled, 
and it went on increasing for two centuries. The founder 
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PrINcIPAL JEsuIT CHURCH IN VENICE 


The Jesuits believed in erecting magnificent churches. This is a good 
example. The walls are inlaid with green marble in an elaborate pattern, 
and all the furnishings are yery rich and gorgeous 


of the order had been, as we have seen, attracted to missionary 
work from the first, and the Jesuits rapidly spread not only 
over Europe but throughout the whole world. Francis Xavier, 
one of Loyola’s original little band, went to Hindustan, the 
Moluccas, and Japan. Brazil, Florida, Mexico, and Peru were 
soon fields of active missionary work at a time when Protes- 
tants as yet scarcely dreamed of carrying Christianity to the 
heathen. We owe to the Jesuits’ reports much of our knowl- 
edge of the condition of America when white men first began 
to explore Canada and the Mississippi valley, for the followers 
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of Loyola boldly penetrated into regions unknown to Euro- 
peans, and settled among the natives with the purpose of bring- 
ing the Gospel to them. 

Dedicated as they were to the service of the pope, the Jesuits 
early directed their energies against Protestantism. They sent 
their members into Germany and the Netherlands, and even 
made strenuous efforts to reclaim England. Their success was 
most apparent in southern Germany and Austria, where they 
became the confessors and confidential advisers of the rulers. 
They not only succeeded in checking the progress of Protestant- 
ism, but were able to reconquer for the Catholic Church some 
districts in which the old faith had been abandoned. 

Protestants soon realized that the new order was their most 
powerful and dangerous enemy. Their apprehensions produced 
a bitter hatred which blinded them to the high purposes of the 
founders of the order and led them to attribute an evil purpose 
to every act of the Jesuits. The Jesuits’ air of humility the 
Protestants declared to be mere hypocrisy under which they 
carried on their intrigues. They were popularly supposed to 
justify the most deceitful and immoral measures on the ground 
that the result would be “for the greater glory of God.” The 
very obedience on which the Jesuits laid such stress was viewed 
by the hostile Protestant as one of their worst offenses, for he 
believed that the members of the order were the blind tools of 
their superiors and that they would not hesitate even to commit 
a crime if so ordered.} 


Philip II and the Revolt of the Netherlands 


The chief ally of the pope and the Jesuits in their efforts to 
check Protestantism in the latter half of the sixteenth century 


* As time went on the Jesuit order degenerated just as the earlier ones 
had done. In the eighteenth century it undertook great commercial enter- 
prises, and for this and other reasons lost the confidence and respect of even 
the Catholics. The king of Portugal was the first to banish the Jesuits from 
his kingdom, and then France, where they had long been very unpopular 
with an influential party of Catholics, expelled them in 1764. Convinced 
that the order had outgrown its usefulness, the pope abolished it in 1773. 
It was, however, restored in 1814, and now again has thousands of mem- 
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was the son of Charles V, Philip II. Like the Jesuits he enjoys 
a most unenviable reputation among Protestants. He was no 
thorough-going devil, however, and wrote charming letters to 
his children about the spring flowers. Certain it is, never- 
theless, that Protestant heretics had no more terrible enemy 
among the rulers of the day than he. He eagerly forwarded 
every plan to attack England’s Protestant queen, Elizabeth, 
and finally manned a mighty fleet with the purpose of over- 
throwing her (see below, p. 338). He resorted, moreover, to 
great cruelty in his attempts to bring back his possessions in 
the Netherlands to what he believed to be the true faith. 

Charles V, crippled with the gout and old before his time, 
laid down the cares of government in 1555-1556. To his 
brother Ferdinand, who had acquired by marriage the king- 
doms of Bohemia and Hungary, Charles had earlier trans- 
ferred the German possessions of the Hapsburgs. ‘To his 
son, Philip II (1556-1598), he gave Spain with its great Amer- 
ican colonies, Milan, the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, and the 
Netherlands.? 

Charles had constantly striven to maintain the old religion 
within his dominions. He had never hesitated to use the Inqui- 
sition in Spain and the Netherlands, and it was the great dis- 
appointment of his life that a part of his empire had become 
Protestant. He was, nevertheless, no fanatic. Like many of 
the princes of the time, he was forced to take sides on the 
religious question without, perhaps, himself having any deep 
religious sentiments. The maintenance of the Catholic faith 


* Division of the Hapsburg possessions between the Spanish and the Ger- 
man branches: 


Maximilian I (d. 1519), m. Mary of Burgundy (d. 1482) 
Philip (d. 1506), i Joanna the Insane (d. 1555) 


mye, | 
Charles V (d.1558) . Ferdinand (d. 1564), m. Anna, heiress to kingdoms 


Emperor, 1519-1556 Emperor, 1556-1564 | of Bohemia and Hungary 
Philip IT (d. 1598) Maximilian IT (d. 1576) 
inherits Spain, the Netherlands, Emperor, and inherits Bohemia, 
and the Italian possessions of Hungary, and the Austrian pos- 
the Hapsburgs. sessions of the Hapsburgs. 
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he believed to be necessary in order that he should keep his 
hold upon his scattered and diverse dominions. 

On the other hand, the whole life and policy of his son Philip 
were guided by a fervent attachment to the old religion. He 
was willing to sacrifice both himself and his country in his long 
fight against the detested Protestants within and without his 
realms. And he had vast resources at his disposal, for Spain 
was a strong power, not only on account of her income from 
America, but also because her soldiers and their commanders 
were the best in Europe at this period. 

The Netherlands, which were to cause Philip his first and 
greatest trouble, included seventeen provinces which Charles V 
had inherited from his grandmother, Mary of Burgundy. They 
occupied the position on the map where we now find the king- 
doms of Holland and Belgium. Each of the provinces had its 
own government, but Charles V had grouped them together and 
arranged that the Holy Roman Empire should protect them. 
In the north the hardy Germanic population had been able, by 
means of dikes which kept out the sea, to reclaim large tracts 
of lowlands. Here considerable cities had grown up—Harlem, 
Leiden, Amsterdam, and Rotterdam. To the south were the 
flourishing towns of Ghent, Bruges, Brussels, and Antwerp, 
which had for hundreds of years been centers of manufacture 
and trade. 

Charles V, in spite of some very harsh measures, had 
retained the loyalty of the people of the Netherlands, for he 
was himself one of them, and they felt a patriotic pride in his 
achievements. Toward Philip II their attitude was very dif- 
ferent. His haughty manner made a disagreeable impression 
upon the people at Brussels when his father first introduced 
him to them as their future ruler. He was to them a Spaniard 
and a foreigner, and he ruled them as such after he returned 
to Spain. 

Instead of attempting to win them by meeting their legiti- 
mate demands, he did everything to alienate all classes in 
his Burgundian realm and to increase their natural hatred 
and suspicion of the Spaniards. The people were forced 
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to house Spanish soldiers whose insolence drove them nearly to 
desperation. 

What was still worse, Philip proposed that the Inquisition 
should carry on its work far more actively than hitherto and 
put an end to the heresy which appeared ‘to him to defile his 
fair realms. The Inquisition was no new thing to the provinces. 
Charles V had issued the most cruel edicts against the follow- 
ers of Luther, Zwingli, and Calvin. According to a law of 
1550, heretics who persistently refused to recant were to be 
burned alive. Even those who confessed their errors and 
abjured their heresy were, if men, to lose their heads; if women, 
to be buried alive. In either case their property was to be 
confiscated. The lowest estimate of those who were executed 
in the Netherlands during Charles’s reign is fifty thousand. 
Although these terrible laws had not checked the growth of 
Protestantism, all of Charles’s decrees were solemnly re-en- 
acted by Philip in the first month of his reign. 

For ten years the people suffered Philip’s rule; nevertheless 
their king, instead of listening to the protests of their leaders, 
who were quite as earnest Catholics as himself, appeared to be 
bent on the destruction of the land. So in 1566 some five hun. 
dred of the nobles ventured to protest against Philip’s policy 
Thereupon Philip took a step which led finally to the revolt of 
the Netherlands. He decided to dispatch to the low countries 
the remorseless Duke of Alva, whose conduct has made his 
name synonymous with blind and unmeasured cruelty. 

The report that Alva was coming caused the flight of 
many of those who especially feared his approach. William 
of Orange, who was to be the leader in the approaching war 
against Spain, went to Germany. Thousands of Flemish weav- 
ers fled across the North Sea, and the products of their looms 
became before long an important article of export from 
England. 

Alva brought with him (1567) a fine army of Spanish sol. 
diers, ten thousand in number and superbly equipped. He 
appeared to think that the wisest and quickest way of paci- 
fying the discontented provinces was to kill all those who ven- 
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tured to criticize “the best of kings,” of whom he had the honor 
to be the faithful servant. He accordingly established a special 
court for the speedy trial and condemnation of all those whose 
fidelity to Philip was suspected. This was popularly known as 
the Council of Blood, for its aim was not justice but butchery. 
Alva’s administration from 1567 to 1573 was a veritable reign 
of terror. 

The Netherlands found a leader in William, Prince of 
Orange and Count of Nassau (1533-1584). He is a national 
hero whose career bears a striking resemblance to that of 
Washington. Like the American patriot, he undertook the 
seemingly hopeless task of freeing his people from the oppres- 
sive rule of a distant king. To the Spaniards he appeared to 
be only an impoverished nobleman at the head of a handful 
of armed peasants and fishermen, contending against the sov- 
ereign of the richest realm in the world. 

William had been a faithful subject of Charles V and. would 
gladly have continued to serve his son after him had the 
oppression and injustice of the Spanish dominion not become 
intolerable. But Alva’s policy convinced him that it was use- 
less to send any more complaints to Philip. He accordingly 
collected a little army in 1568 and opened the long ature 
with Spain. 

William found his main support in the northern provinces, 
of which Holland was the chief. The Dutch, who had very 
generally accepted Protestant teachings, were German in blood, 
while the people of the southern provinces, who adhered (as 
they still do) to the Roman Catholic faith, were more akin to 
the population of northern France. 

The Spanish soldiers found little trouble in defeating the 
troops which William collected. Like Washington, again, he 
seemed to lose almost every battle and yet was never con- 
quered, The first successes of the Dutch were gained by the 
mariners who captured Spanish ships and sold them in Protes- 
tant England. Encouraged by this, many of the towns in the 
northern provinces of Holland and Zealand ventured to choose 
William as their governor (1572), although they did not throw 
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off their allegiance to Philip. In this way these two provinces 
became the nucleus of the United Netherlands. 

Alva recaptured a number of the revolted towns and treated 
their inhabitants with his customary cruelty; even women and 
children were slaughtered in cold blood. But instead of quench- 
ing the rebellion, he aroused the Catholic southern provinces 
to revolt. 

After six years of this tyrannical and mistaken policy, Alva 
was recalled. His successor soon died and left matters worse 
than ever. The leaderless soldiers, trained in Alva’s school, 
indulged in wild orgies of robbery and murder; they plun- 
dered and partially reduced to ashes the rich city of Antwerp. 
The “Spanish fury,” as this outbreak was called, together with 
the hated taxes, created such general indignation that repre- 
sentatives from all of Philip’s Burgundian provinces met in 
Ghent in 1576 with the purpose of combining to put an end to 
the Spanish tyranny. 

This union was, however, only temporary. Wiser and more 
moderate governors were sent by Philip to the Netherlands, 
and they soon succeeded in again winning the confidence of 
the southern Catholic provinces. So the northern provinces 
went their own way. Guided by William the Silent, they 
refused to consider the idea of again recognizing Philip as 
their king. In 1579 seven provinces (Holland, Zealand, 
Utrecht, Gelderland, Overijssel, Groningen, and Friesland, all 
lying north of the mouths of the Rhine and the Scheldt) 
formed the new and firmer Union of Utrecht. The articles of 
this union served as a constitution for the United Provinces 
which, two years later, at last formally declared themselves 
independent of Spain. 

Philip realized that William was the soul of the revolt and 
that without him it might not improbably have been put down. 
The king therefore offered a patent of nobility and a large 
sum of money to any one who should make way with the 
Dutch patriot. After several unsuccessful attempts, William, 
who had been chosen hereditary governor of the United Prov- 
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inces, was shot in his house at Delft, 1584. He died praying 
the Lord to have pity upon his soul and “on this poor people.” 

The Dutch had long hoped for aid from Queen Elizabeth or 
from the French, but had heretofore been disappointed. At 
last the English queen decided to send troops to their assist- 
ance. While the English rendered but little actual help, Eliza- 
beth’s policy so enraged Philip that he at last decided to 
attempt the conquest of England. The destruction of the 
“Armada,” the great fleet which he equipped for that purpose, 
interfered with further attempts to subjugate the United Prov- 
inces, which might otherwise have failed to maintain their 
liberty. Moreover, Spain’s resources were being rapidly ex- 
hausted, and the State was on the verge of bankruptcy in spite 
of the wealth which it had been drawing from across the sea. 
But even though Spain had to surrender the hope of winning 
back the lost provinces, which now became a small but impor- 
tant European: power, she refused formally to acknowledge 
their independence until 1648 (Peace of Westphalia). - 


The Huguenot Wars in France 


The history of France during the latter part of the sixteenth 
century is little more than a chronicle of a long and bloody: 
series of civil wars between the Catholics and Protestants. 

Protestantism began in France in much the same way as in 
England. ‘Those who had learned from the Italians to love the 
Greek language turned to the New Testament in the original 
and commenced to study it with new insight. Lefévre (1450- 
1537), the most conspicuous of these Erasmus-like reformers, 
translated the Bible into French and began to preach justi- 
fication by faith before he had ever heard of Luther, whose 
influence must not be overrated. | 

The Sorbonne, the famous theological school at Paris, soon 
began to arouse the suspicions of Francis I against the new 
ideas. He had no special interest in religious matters, but he 
was shocked by an act of desecration ascribed to the Protes- 
tants, and in consequence forbade the circulation of Protestant 
books. About 1535 several adherents of the new faith weré 
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burned, and Calvin was forced to flee to Basel, where he pre- 
pared a defense of his beliefs in his Institute of the Christian 
Religion (see above, p. 308). This is prefaced by a letter to 
Francis in which he pleads with him to protect the Protes- 
tants. Francis, before his death, became so intolerant that 
he ordered (1545) the massacre of three thousand defenseless 
peasants who dwelt on the slopes of the Alps, and whose only 
offense was adherence to the simple teachings of the Walden- 
sians.? 

Francis’s son, Henry II (1547-1559), swore to extirpate the 
Protestants, and hundreds of them were burned. Nevertheless, 
Henry II’s religious convictions did not prevent him from 
willingly aiding the German Protestants against his enemy 
Charles V, especially when they agreed to hand over to him 
three bishoprics which lay on the French boundary—Metz, 
Verdun, and Toul. 

Henry II was accidentally killed in a tourney and left his 
kingdom to three weak sons, the last scions of the House of 
Valois, who succeeded in turn to the throne during a period of 
unprecedented civil war and public calamity. The eldest son, 
Francis II, a boy of sixteen, followed his father. His chief 
importance for France arose from his marriage with the daugh- 
ter of King James V of Scotland, Mary Stuart, who became 
famous as Mary Queen of Scots. Her mother was the sister 
of two very ambitious French nobles, the Duke of Guise and 
the cardinal of Lorraine. Francis II was so young that Mary’s 
uncles, the Guises, eagerly seized the opportunity to manage 
his affairs for him. The duke put himself at the head of the 
army, and the cardinal of the government. When the king 
died (1560), after reigning but a year, the Guises were nat- 
urally reluctant to surrender their power, and many of the 
woes of France for the next forty years were due to the machi- 
nations which they carried on in the name of the Holy Catholic 
religion. : 

The new king, Charles IX (1560-1574), was but ten years 
old, so that his mother, Catherine of Medici, of the famous 


* See above, p. 159. 
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Florentine family, claimed the right to conduct the government 
for her son until he reached manhood. 

By this time the Protestants in France had become a power- 
ful party. They were known as Huguenots’ and accepted the 


Francis II or France 


This is from a contemporaneous engraving. The boy king, the first 
husband of Mary Queen of Scots, died when he was only 17 years old 


religious teachings of their fellow countryman, Calvin. Many 
of them, including their great leader Coligny, belonged to the 
nobility. They had a strong support in the king of the little 
realm of Navarre, on the southern boundary of France. He 
belonged to a side line of the French royal house, known as 
the Bourbons, who were later to occupy the French throne 


* The origin of this name is uncertain. 
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(see genealogical table). It was inevitable that the Huguenots 
should try to get control of the government, and they conse: 
quently formed a political as well as a religious party and were 
often fighting, in the main, for worldly ends. 

Catherine tried at first to conciliate both Catholics and 
Huguenots, and granted a Decree of Toleration (1562) sus- 
_ pending the former edicts against the Protestants and permit- 
ting them to assemble for worship during the daytime and 
outside of the towns. Even this restricted toleration of the 
Protestants appeared an abomination to the more fanatical 
Catholics, and a savage act of the Duke of Guise precipitated 
civil war. | 

As he was passing through the town of Vassy on a Sunday 
he found a thousand Huguenots assembled in a barn for wor- 
ship. The duke’s followers rudely. interrupted the service, and 
a tumult arose in which the troops killed a considerable num- 
ber of the defenseless multitude. ‘The news of this massacre 
aroused the Huguenots and was the beginning of a war which 
continued, broken only by short truces, until the last weak 
descendant of the House of Valois ceased to reign. As in the 
other religious wars of the time, both sides exhibited the most 
inhuman cruelty. France was filled for a generation with burn- 
ings, pillage, and every form of barbarity. The leaders of both 
the Catholic and Protestant parties, as well as two of the 
French kings themselves, fell by the hands of assassins, and 
France renewed in civil war all the horrors of the English 
invasion in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

In 1570 a brief peace was concluded. The Huguenots were 
to be tolerated, and certain towns were assigned to them, where 
they might defend themselves in case of renewed attacks from 
the Catholics. For a time both Charles IX and his mother, 
Catherine of Medici, were on the friendliest terms with the 
Huguenot leader Coligny, who became a sort of prime minis- 
ter. He was anxious that Catholics and Protestants should 
join in a great national war against France’s old enemy, Spain. 
In this way the whole people of France might sink their reli- 
gious differences:in.a patriotic effort to win Franche-Comté . 
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(see above, p. 268), which seemed naturally to belong to France 
rather than to Spain. 

The strict Catholic party of the Guises frustrated this plan 
by a most fearful expedient. They easily induced Catherine 
of Medici to believe that she was being deceived by Coligny, 
and an assassin was engaged to put him out of the way; but 
the scoundrel missed his aim and only wounded his victim. 
Fearful lest the young king, who was faithful to Coligny, 
should discover her part in the attempted murder, Catherine 
invented a story of a great Huguenot conspiracy. The credu- 
lous king was deceived, and the Catholic leaders at Paris 
arranged that at a given signal not only Coligny, but all the 
Huguenots, who had gathered in great numbers in the city to 
witness the marriage of the king’s sister to the Protestant 
Henry of Navarre, should be massacred on the eve of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Day (August 23, 1572). 

The signal was duly given, and no less than two thousand 
persons were ruthlessly murdered in Paris before the end of 
the next day. The news of this attack spread into the prov- 
inces, and it is probable that, at the very least, ten thousand 
more Protestants were put to death outside of the capital. 
Civil war again broke out, and the Catholics formed the famous 
Holy League, under the leadership of Henry of Guise, for the 
advancement of their interests, the destruction of the Hugue- 
hots, and the extirpation of heresy. _ 

Henry III (1574-1589), the last of the sons of Henry IJ, 
who succeeded Charles [X, had no heirs, and the great question 
of succession arose. The Huguenot Henry of Navarre was 
the nearest male relative, but the League could never consent 
to permit the throne of France to be sullied by heresy, espe- 
cially as their leader, Henry of Guise, was himself anxious to 
become king. 

Henry III was driven weakly from one party to the other, 
and it finally came to a war between the three Henrys— 
Henry III, Henry of Navarre, and Henry of Guise (1585- 
1589). It ended in a way characteristic of the times. Henry 
the king had Henry of Guise assassinated. The sympathizers 
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of the League then assassinated Henry the king, which left 
the field to Henry of Navarre. He ascended the throne as 
Henry IV in 1589 and is an heroic figure in the line of French 
kings. 
ihe -tiew king had many enemies, and his kingdom was 
devastated and Jemevalized by years of war. He soon saw that 
he must accept the religion of the majority of his. people if he 
wished to reign over them. He accordingly asked to be read- 
mitted to the Catholic Church (1593), excusing himself—it is 
said put not known—on the ground that “Paris was worth a 
mass.” He did not forget his old friends, however, and in 
1598 he issued the Edict of Nantes. = 
By this edict of toleration the Calvinists were permitted to 
hold services in all the towns and villages where they had pre- 
viously held them, but in Paris and a number of other towns 
all Protestant services were prohibited. The Protestants were 
to enjoy the same political rights ‘as Catholics, and to be eligible 
to government offices. A number of fortified towns were: to 
remain in the hands of the Huguenots, particularly. La Rochelle, 
Montauban, and Nimes. Henry’s only mistake lay in granting 
the Huguenots the right to control fortified towns. In the next 
generation this privilege aroused the suspicion of the king’s 
minister, Richelieu, who attacked the Huguenots, not ‘so much 
on religious grounds as on account of their independent position 
in the state, which suggested that of the older feudal nobles... 
Henry IV chose Sully, an upright and able Calvinist, for his 
chief minister. Sully set to work to reéstablish the kingly 
power, which had suffered greatly under the last three brothers 
of the House of Valois. He undertook to lighten the tremen- 
dous burden of debt which weighed upon the country. He 
laid out new roads and canals, and encouraged agriculture and 
commerce; he dismissed the useless noblemen and officers 
whom the government was supporting without any advantage 
to itself. Had his administration not been prematurely inter- 
rupted, it might have brought France unprecedented power and 
prosperity ; but religious fatiaticism put an end to his reforms. 
In 1610 Henry IV, like William the Silent, was assassinated 
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just in the midst of his greatest usefulness to his country. Sully 
could not agree with the regent, Henry’s widow, and so gave 
up his position and retired to private life. | 

Before many years Richelieu, perhaps the greatest minister 
France has ever had, rose to power, and from 1624 to his death 
in 1642 he governed France for Henry IV’s son, Louis XIII 
(1610-1643). Something will be said of his policy in connec- 
tion with the Thirty Years’ War. 


England under Queen Elizabeth 


The long and disastrous civil war between Catholics and 
Protestants, which desolated France in the sixteenth century, 
had happily no counterpart in England. During her long reign 
Queen Elizabeth (1558-1603) succeeded not only in maintain- 
ing peace at home, but in frustrating the conspiracies and 
attacks of Philip II, which threatened her realm from without. 
Moreover, by her interference in the Netherlands, she did much 
to secure their independence of Spain. 

Upon the death of Catholic Mary and the accession of her 
sister Elizabeth in 1558, the English government became once 
more Protestant. The new queen had a new revised edition 
issued of the Book of Common Prayer which had been pre- 
pared in the time of her brother, Edward VI. This contained 
the services which the government ordered to be performed in 
all the churches of England. All her subjects were required to 
accept the queen’s views and to go to church, and ministers 
were to use nothing but the official prayer book. Elizabeth did 
not adopt the Presbyterian system advocated by Calvin but 
retained many features of the Catholic church, including the 
bishops and archbishops. So the Anglican church followed a 
middle path halfway between Lutherans and Calvinists on the 
one hand and Catholics on the other. 

The Catholic churchmen who had held positions under Queen 
Mary were naturally dismissed and replaced by those who 
would obey Elizabeth and use her Book of Prayer. Her first 
Parliament gave the sovereign the powers of supreme head of 
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the Church of England, although the title, which her father, 
Henry VIII, had assumed, was not revived. 

The Church of England still exists in much the same form in ~ 
which it was established in the first years of Elizabeth’s reign 
and the prayer book is still used, although Englishmen are no 
longer required to attend church and may hold any religious 
views they please without being interfered with by the govern- 
ment. 

While England adopted a middle course in religious matters 
Scotland became Presbyterian, and this led to much trouble for 
Elizabeth. There, shortly after her accession, the ancient Cath- 
olic Church was abolished, for the nobles were anxious to get 
the lands of the bishops into their own hands and enjoy the 
revenue from them. John Knox, a veritable second Calvin in 
his stern energy, secured the introduction of the Presbyterian 
form of faith and church government which still prevails in 
Scotland. 

In 1561, the Scotch queen, Mary Stuart, whose French hus- 
band, Francis II, had just died, landed at Leith. She was but 
nineteen years old, of great beauty and charm, and, by reason 
of her Catholic faith and French training, almost a foreigner to 
her subjects. Her grandmother was a sister of Henry VIII, 
and Mary claimed to be the rightful heiress to the English 
throne should Elizabeth die childless. Consequently the beau- 
tiful Queen of Scots became the hope of all those who wished 
to bring back England and Scotland to the Roman Catholic 
faith. Chief among these were Philip II of Spain and Mary’s 
relatives the Guises in France. 

Mary quickly discredited herself with both Protestants and 
Catholics by her conduct. After marrying her second cousin, 
Lord Darnley, she discovered that he was a dissolute scape- 
grace and came to despise him. She then formed an attach- 
ment for a reckless nobleman named Bothwell. The house 
near Edinburgh in which Darnley was lying ill was blown up 
one night with gunpowder, and he was killed. The public sus- 
pected that both Bothwell and the queen were implicated. How 
far Mary was responsible for her husband’s death no one can 
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be sure. It is certain that she later married Bothwell and that 
her indignant subjects thereupon deposed her as a murderess. 
After fruitless attempts to regain her power, she abdicated in 
favor of her infant son, James VI, and then fled to England 
(1568) to appeal to Elizabeth. While the prudent Elizabeth 
denied the right of the Scotch to depose their queen, she took 
good care to keep her rival practically a prisoner. 

As time went on it became increasingly difficult for Elizabeth 
to adhere to her policy of moderation in the treatment of the 
Catholics. A rising in the north of England (1569) showed 
that there were many who would gladly reéstablish the Catho- 
lic faith by freeing Mary and placing her on the English throne. 
This was followed by the excommunication of Elizabeth by the 
pope, who at the same time absolved her subjects from their 
allegiance to their heretical leader. Happily for Elizabeth the 
rebels could look for no help either from Philip II or the French 
king. The Spaniards had their hands full, for the war in the 
Netherlands had just begun; and Charles IX, who had accepted 
Coligny as his adviser, was at that moment in hearty accord 
with the Huguenots. The rising in the north was suppressed, 
but the English Catholics continued to look to Philip for 
help. They opened correspondence with Alva and invited him 
to come with six thousand Spanish troops to dethrone Elizabeth 
and make Mary Stuart queen of England in her stead. Alva 
hesitated, for he characteristically thought that it would be bet- 
ter to kill Elizabeth, or at least capture her. Meanwhile the 
plot was discovered and came to naught. 

Although Philip found himself unable to harm England, the 
English mariners caused great loss to Spain. In spite of the 
fact that Spain and England were not openly at war, Eliza- 
beth’s seamen extended their operations as far as the West 
Indies, and seized Spanish treasure ships, with the firm con- 
viction’ that in robbing Philip they were serving God. The 
daring Sir Francis Drake even ventured into the Pacific, where 
only the Spaniards had gone heretofore, and carried off much 
booty on his little vessel, the Pelican. At last he took “a great 
vessel with jewels in plenty, thirteen chests of silver coin, 
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eighty pounds weight of gold, and twenty-six tons of silver.” 
He then sailed around the world, and on his return presented 
his jewels to Elizabeth, who paid little attention to the expostu- 
lations of the king of Spain. 

One hope of the Catholics has not yet been mentioned, 
namely, Ireland, whose relations with England from very early 
times down until a very recent date may safely be said to form 
one of the most cheerless pages in the history of Europe. The 
population was divided into numerous clans, and their chief- 
tains fought constantly with one another as well as with the 
English, who were vainly endeavoring to subjugate the island. 
Under Henry II and later kings England had conquered a dis- 
trict in the eastern part of Ireland, and here the English man- 
aged to maintain a foothold in spite of the anarchy outside. 
Henry VIII had suppressed a revolt of the Irish and assumed 
the title of king of Ireland. Queen Mary of England had hoped 
to promote better relations by colonizing Kings County and 
Queens County with Englishmen. This led, however, to a long 
struggle which only ended when the colonists had killed all 
the natives in the district they occupied. 

Elizabeth’s interest in the perennial Irish question was stim- 
ulated by the probability that Ireland might become a base for 
Catholic operations, since Protestantism had made little prog- 
ress among its people. Her fears were realized. Several 
attempts were made by Catholic leaders to land troops in 
Ireland with the purpose of making the island the base for 
an attack on England. Elizabeth’s officers were able to frus- 
trate these enterprises, but the resulting disturbances greatly 
increased the misery of the Irish. In 1582 no less than thirty 
thousand people are said to have perished, chiefly from starva- 
tion. 

As Philip’s troops began to get the better of the opposition 
in the southern Netherlands, the prospect of sending a Spanish 
army to England grew brighter. Two Jesuits were sent to Eng- 
land in 1580 to strengthen the adherents of their faith and urge 
them to assist the foreign force against their queen when it 
should come. Parliament now grew more intolerant and ordered 
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fines and imprisonment to be inflicted on those who said or 
heard mass, or who refused to attend the English services. 
One of the Jesuit emissaries was cruelly tortured and executed 
for treason, the other escaped to the Continent. 

In the spring of 1582 the first attempt by the Catholics to 
assassinate the heretical queen was made at Philip’s instigation. 
It was proposed that, when Elizabeth was out of the way, the 
Duke of Guise should see that an army was sent to England in 
the interest of the Catholics. But Guise was kept busy at home 
by the War of the Three Henrys, and Philip was left to under- 
take the invasion of England by himself. 

Mary Queen of Scots did not live to witness the attempt. | 
She became implicated in another plot for the assassination of 
Elizabeth. Parliament now realized that as long as Mary lived 
Elizabeth’s life was in constant danger; whereas, if Mary were 
no longer living, Philip II would have nothing to gain by the 
death of Elizabeth, since Mary’s son, James VI of Scotland, who 
would succeed Elizabeth on the English throne, was also a 
Protestant. Elizabeth was therefore reluctantly persuaded by 
her advisers to sign a warrant for Mary’s execution in 1587. 

Philip II, however, by no means gave up his project of 
reclaiming Protestant England. In 1588 he brought together 
a great fleet, including his best and largest warships, which 
was proudly called by the Spaniards the “Invincible Armada” 
(that is, fleet). This was to sail through the English Channel 
to the Netherlands and bring over the Duke of Parma and his 
veterans, who, it was expected, would soon make an end of 
Elizabeth’s raw militia. The English ships were inferior to 
those of Spain in size although not in number, but they had 
trained commanders, such as Francis Drake and Hawkins. 

These famous captains had long “sailed the Spanish Main” 
and knew how to use their cannon without getting near enough 
to the Spaniards to suffer from their short-range weapons. 
When the Armada approached, it was permitted by the Eng- 
lish fleet to pass up the Channel before a strong wind, which 
later became a storm. The English ships then followed, and 
both fleets were driven past the coast of Flanders. Of the hun- 
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dred and twenty Spanish ships, only fifty-four returned home; 
the rest had been destroyed by English valor or by the gale to 
which Elizabeth herself ascribed the victory. The defeat of 
the Armada put an end to the danger from Spain. 

As we look back over the period covered by the reign of 
Philip II, it is clear that it was a most notable one in the history 
of the religious history of western Europe. When he ascended 
the throne in 1556, Germany, as well as Switzerland and the 
Netherlands, had become largely Protestant. England, how- 
ever, under his Catholic wife, Mary, seemed to be turning 
back to the old religion, while the French monarchs showed no 
inclination to tolerate the heretical Calvinists. Moreover, the 
new and enthusiastic order of the Jesuits promised to be a pow- 
erful agency in inducing the Protestants to accept once more 
the supremacy of the pope and the doctrines of the Catholic 
Church as formulated by the Council of Trent. The tremen- 
dous power and apparently boundless resources of Spain itself, 
which were viewed by the rest of Europe with terror, Philip 
was prepared to dedicate to the destruction of Protestantism 
throughout western Europe. 

But when Philip II died in 1598, England was hopelessly 
Protestant; the “Invincible Armada” had been miserably 
wrecked and Philip’s plan for bringing England once more 
within the fold of the Roman Catholic Church was forever 
frustrated. In France the terrible wars of religion were over, 
and a powerful king, lately a Protestant himself, was on the 
throne, who not only tolerated the Protestants but chose one 
of them for his chief minister and would brook no more med- 
dling of Spain in French affairs. A new Protestant state, the 
United Netherlands, had actually appeared within the bounds 
of the realm bequeathed to Philip by his father. In spite of its 
small size this state was destined to play, from that time on, 
quite as important a part in European affairs as the harsh 
Spanish stepmother from whose control it had escaped. It 
proved, too, a refuge for “free thinkers” suspected alike by 
Protestants as well as Catholics. 
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Spain itself had suffered most of all from Philip’s reign. His 
domestic policy and his expensive wars had sadly wrecked 
the country. The income from across the sea was bound to 
decrease as the mines were exhausted. The final expulsion of 
the industrious Moors, shortly after Philip’s death (see above, 
p. 263), left the indolent Spaniards to till their own fields, which 
rapidly declined in fertility under their careless cultivation. 
Some one once ventured to tell a Spanish king that “not gold 
and silver but sweat is the most precious metal, a coin which 
is alwavs current and never depreciates”; but it was a rare 
form of currency in the Spanish peninsula. After Philip IT’s 
death Spain sank to the rank of a secondary European power. 


The Thirty Years’ War 


The last great conflict ostensibly caused by the differences 
between the Catholics and Protestants was fought out in Ger- 
many during the first half of the seventeenth century. It is 
generally known as the Thirty Years’ War (1618-1648), but 
there was in reality a series of wars; and although the fighting 
was done upon German territory, Sweden, France, and Spain 
played quite as important a part in the struggle as the various 
German states. 

Just before the abdication of Charles V, the Lutheran princes 
had forced the emperor to acknowledge their right to their own 
religion and to the church property which they had appropri- 
ated. The religious Peace of Augsburg had, however, as we 
have seen,’ two great weaknesses. In the first place only those 
Protestants who held the Lutheran faith were to be tolerated. 
The Calvinists, who were increasing in numbers, were not 
included in the peace. In the second place the peace did not 
put a stop to the seizure of church property by the Protestant 
princes. 

Protestantism, however, made rapid progress and invaded 
the Austrian possessions and, above all, Bohemia. So it looked 
for a time as if even the Catholic Hapsburgs were to see large 
portions of their territory falling away from the old Church. 


* See above, p. 304 f. 
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But the Catholics had in the Jesuits a band of active and 
efficient missionaries. They not only preached and founded 
schools, but also succeeded in gaining the confidence of some of 
the German princes, whose chief advisers they became. Con- 
ditions were very favorable, at the opening of the seventeenth 
century, for a renewal of the religious struggle. 

The long war began in Bohemia in 1618. This portion of 
the Austrian possessions was strongly “Protestant” and had 
been from the days of Huss. Its leaders decided that the best 
policy was to declare its independence of the Hapsburgs and set 
up a king of its own. It chose Frederick, the elector of the 
Palatinate, a Calvinist who would, it was hoped, enjoy the sup- 
port of his father-in-law, King James I of England. So Fred- 
erick and his English wife moved from Heidelberg to Prague. 
But their stay there was brief, for the Hapsburg emperor 
(Ferdinand II) with the aid of the ruler of Bavaria put to flight 
the poor “winter king,” as Frederick was called on account of 
his reign of a single season. 

This was regarded as a serious defeat by the Protestants, 
and the Protestant king of Denmark decided to intervene. He 
remained in Germany for four years, but was so badly beaten 
by the emperor’s able general, Wallenstein, that he retired from 
the conflict in 1629. 

The emperor was encouraged by the successes of the Catho- 
lic armies in defeating the Bohemian and Danish Protestant 
armies to issue that same year an Edict of Restitution (1629). 
In this he ordered the Protestants throughout Germany to give 
back all the church possessions which they had seized since the 
religious Peace of Augsburg (1555). These included two arch- 
bishoprics (Magdeburg and Bremen), nine bishoprics, about 
one hundred and twenty monasteries, and other church founda- 
tions. Moreover, he decreed that only the Lutherans might 
hold religious meetings; the other “sects,” including the Calvin- 
ists, were to be broken up. As Wallenstein was preparing to 
execute this decree in his ane) merciless fashion, the war took 
a new turn. 
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The Catholic League, which had been formed some time 
before, had become jealous of a general who threatened to 
become too powerful, and it accordingly joined in the com- 
plaints, which came from every side, of the terrible extortions 
and incredible cruelty practiced by Wallenstein’s troops. The 
emperor consented, therefore, to dismiss this most competent 
commander. Just as the Catholics were thus weakened, a new 
enemy arrived upon the scene who proved far more dangerous. 
than any they had yet had to face, namely Gustavus Adolphus, 
king of Sweden. 

We have had no occasion hitherto to speak of the Scandi- 
navian kingdoms of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, which 
the northern German peoples had established about Charle- 
magne’s time; but from now on they begin to take part in the 
affairs of central Europe. The Union of Calmar (1397) had 
brought these three kingdoms, previously separate, under a 
single ruler. About the time that the Protestant revolt began 
in Germany the union was broken by the withdrawal of Swe- 
den, which became an independent kingdom. Gustavus Vasa, 
a Swedish noble, led the movement and was subsequently 
chosen king of Sweden (1523). In the same year Protestant- 
ism was introduced. Vasa confiscated the church lands, got 
the better of the aristocracy,—who had formerly made the 
kings a great deal of trouble,—and started Sweden on its way 
toward national greatness, 

Gustavus Adolphus (1594-1632) was induced to invade Ger- 
many for two reasons. In the first place, he was a sincere and 
enthusiastic Protestant and by far the most generous and 
attractive figure of his ttme. He was genuinely afflicted by the 
misfortunes of his Protestant brethren and anxious to devote 
himself to their welfare. Secondly, he undoubtedly hoped by 
his invasion not only to free his fellow Protestants from the 
oppression of the emperor and of the Catholic League, but to 
gain a strip of German territory for Sweden. 

Gustavus was not received with much cordiality at first by 
the Protestant princes of the north, but they were brought to 
their senses by the awful destruction of Magdeburg by the 
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troops of the Catholic League under General Tilly. Magde- 
burg was the most important town of northern Germany. 
When it finally succumbed after an obstinate and difficult siege, 
twenty thousand of its inhabitants were killed and the town 
burned to the ground (1631). Although Tilly’s reputation for 
cruelty is quite equal to that of Wallenstein, he was probably 
not responsible for the fire. After Gustavus Adolphus had 
met Tilly near Leipzig and victoriously routed the army of 
the League, the Protestant princes began to look with more 
favor on the foreigner. 

The next spring Gustavus entered Bavaria and once more 
defeated Tilly (who was mortally wounded in the battle) and 
forced Munich to surrender. There seemed now to be no rea- 
son why he should not continue his progress to Vienna. At 
this juncture the emperor recalled Wallenstein, who collected 
a new army over which he was given absolute command. After 
scme delay Gustavus met Wallenstein on the field of Liitzen, 
in November, 1632, where, after a fierce struggle, the Swedes 
gained the victory. But they lost their leader and Protestant- 
ism its hero, for the Swedish king ventured too far into the lines 
of the enemy and was surrounded and killed. 

The Swedes did not, however, retire from Germany, but con- 
tinued to participate in the war, which now degenerated into 
a series of raids by leaders whose soldiers depopulated the land 
by their unspeakable atrocities. Wallenstein, who had long 
been detested by even the Catholics, was deserted by his sol- 
diers and murdered (in 1634), to the great relief of all parties, 

Just at this moment Richelieu decided that it would be to 
the interest of France to renew the old struggle with the Haps- 
burgs by sending troops against the emperor. France was still 
shut in, as she had been since the time of Charles V, by the 


Hapsburg lands. Except on the side toward the ocean her 


boundaries were in the main artificial ones, and not those estab- 
lished by great rivers and mountains. She therefore longed to 
weaken her enemy and strengthen herself by winning Rous- 
sillon on the south, and so make the crest of the Pyrenees the 
line of demarcation between France and Spain. She dreamed, 
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too, of extending her sway toward the Rhine by adding the 
county of Burgundy (that is, Franche-Comté) and a number 
of fortified towns which would afford protection against the 
Spanish Netherlands, 

Richelieu declared war against Spain in May, 1635. He had 
already concluded an alliance with the chief enemies of the 
House of Austria. So the war was renewed, and French, 
Swedish, Spanish, and German soldiers ravaged an already 
exhausted country for a decade longer. The dearth of provi- 
sions was so great that the armies had to move quickly from 
place to place in order to avoid starvation. After a serious 
defeat by the Swedes, the emperor (Ferdinand III, 1637-1657) 
sent a Dominican monk to expostulate with Cardinal Richelieu 
for his crime in aiding the German and Swedish heretics against 
Catholic Austria. 

The cardinal had, however, just died (December, 1642), well 
content with the results of his diplomacy. The French were 
in possession of Roussillon and of Lorraine and Alsace. The 
military exploits of the French generals, especially Turenne and 
Condé, during the opening years of the reign of Louis XIV 
(1643-1715), showed that a new period had begun in which 
the military and political supremacy of Spain was to give way 
to that of France. 

The participants in the war were now so numerous and their 
objects so various and conflicting that it is not strange that 
it required some years to arrange the conditions of peace, even 
after every one was ready for it. It was agreed (1644) that 
France and the Empire should negotiate at Miinster, and the 
emperor and the Swedes at Osnabriick—both of which towns 
lie in Westphalia. For four years the representatives of the 
several powers worked upon the difficult problem of satisfying 
every one, but at last the treaties of Westphalia were signed 
late in 1648. 

The religious troubles in Germany were settled by extending 
the toleration of the Peace of Augsburg so as to include the 
Calvinists as well as the Lutherans. The Protestant princes 
were to retain the lands which they had in their possession in 
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THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR 


the year 1624, regardless of the Edict of Restitution, and each 
ruler was still to have the right to determine the religion of 
his state. The dissolution of the Holy Roman Empire was 
practically acknowledged by permitting the individual states to 
make treaties among themselves and with foreign powers; this 
was equivalent to recognizing the practical independence which 
they had, as a matter of fact, already long enjoyed. While 
portions of northern Germany were ceded to Sweden, this ter- 
ritory did not cease to form a part of the Empire, for Sweden 
was thereafter to have three votes in the German diet. 

The emperor also ceded to France three important towns— 
Metz, Verdun, and Toul—and all his rights in Alsace, although 
the city of Strasbourg was to remain with the Empire. Lastly, 
the independence both of the United Netherlands and of Switz- 
erland was acknowledged. 

The accounts of the misery and depopulation of Germany 
caused by the Thirty Years’ War are well-nigh incredible. 
Thousands of villages were wiped out altogether; in some 
regions the population was reduced by one-half, in others to 
a third, or even less, of what it had been at the opening of the 
conflict. The flourishing city of Augsburg was left with but 
sixteen thousand souls instead of eighty thousand. The people 
were fearfully barbarized by privation and suffering and by the 
atrocities of the soldiers of all the various nations. Until the 
end of the eighteenth century Germany remained too exhausted 
and impoverished to make any considerable contribution to the 
culture of Europe. 


The Beginnings of Our Scientific Age 

We have now reviewed the most conspicuous events and 
issues associated with the break-up of the Medieval Church 
and the appearance of Protestant churches. Each reader may 
be left to decide for himself how far “religion,” in the particu- 
lar sense in which he may be inclined to use that term, played 
its part in the wars, massacres, persecutions, dynastic rival- 
ries, hatreds, and dissensions of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. All enterprises tended to assume a religious com- 
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plexion and proffer religious sanctions and justifications. There 
were Henry VIII’s divorce suit, the Schmalcaldic war in Ger- 
many, the massacre of Vassy and the terrible slaughter of 
St. Bartholomew, the murder of William the Silent, the Span- 
ish Armada, the war of the Three Henrys, the Thirty Years’ 
War,—all conducted under pious auspices and in God’s name. 

So far as the ordeal of Western civilization is concerned we 
may be permitted to narrow down the problem to the question 
of whether religion, its doctrines, organization, and practices, 
were to be regarded as public concerns under governmental 
control, or a matter of individual conviction, preference, and 
voluntary association. In 380 the Roman Emperor Theodo- 
sius I issued a decree declaring that all those who did not agree 
with the conceptions of “the blessed Trinity” held by the 
bishops of Rome and of Alexandria were to be regarded by 
the imperial government as “mad and demented”; such infa- 
mous persons were to suffer first “the wrath of God, then the 
punishment which in accordance with divine judgment we shall 
inflict.” This responsibility of the civil government to enforce 
religious conformity persisted, as has been clearly shown, down 
to the Protestant secession. And it continued to persist, for 
the Protestant rulers assumed the headship of their established 
churches. The medieval struggles between Church and State, 
which continued in various European countries down into the 
nineteenth century, tended to merge into the question of reli- 
gious toleration or the right of the individual to embrace any 
religious beliefs he chose and to put his convictions in practice 
so far as he could without violating the secular laws of the 
land. This religious freedom has finally become the rule of 
Western civilization. As we proceed we may note the various 
ways in which religious freedom has been achieved. In short, 
modern governments, in contrast with those of earlier times, 
usually explicitly repudiate any right to interfere with the reli- 
gious beliefs and worship of their subjects. To many this still 
seems a sign of religious and moral degeneration, but there can 
be no doubt that the secularization of human affairs and the 
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decline of a public reckoning with the supernatural is one of 
the most striking trends of modern times. 

In effecting this momentous change of attitude much influ- 
ence is to be ascribed to the growth of scientific knowledge and 
the steady discrediting of ancient beliefs about the heavens 
and earth. 

The battles of the Thirty Years’ War are now well-nigh 
forgot, and few people are interested in Tilly, Wallenstein, and 
Gustavus Adolphus. It seems as if the war did little but 
destroy men’s lives and property, and that no great ends were 
accomplished by all the suffering it involved. But during the 
years that it raged certain men were quietly devoting them- 
selves to scientific research which was to change the world more 
than all the battles that have ever been fought. These men 
adopted a new method. They perceived that the books of 
ancient writers, especially Aristotle, which were used as text- 
books in the universities, were full of statements that could not 
be proved. They maintained that the only way to advance 
science was to set to work and try experiments, and by careful 
thought and investigation to determine the laws of nature with- 
out regard to what previous generations had thought. 

The Polish astronomer Copernicus published a work in 1543 
in which he refuted the old idea that the sun and all the stars 
revolved around the earth as a center, as was then taught in 
all the universities. He showed that, on the contrary, the sun 
was the center about which the earth and the rest of the planets 
revolved, and that the reason that the stars seem to go around 
the earth each day is because our globe revolves on its axis. 
Although Copernicus had been encouraged to write his book 
by a cardinal and had dedicated it to the pope, the Catholic as 
well as the Protestant theologians declared that the new theory 
did not correspond with the teachings of the Bible, and they 
therefore rejected it. But we know now that Copernicus was 
right and the theologians and universities wrong. The earth is 
a mere speck in the universe, and even the sun is a relatively 
small body compared with many of the stars, and so far as we 
know the universe as a whole has no center. 
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The Italian scientist Galileo (1564-1642), by the use of a 
little telescope he contrived, was able in 1610 to see the spots 
on the sun; these indicated that the sun was not, as Aristotle 
had taught, a perfect, unchanging body, and showed also that 
it revolved on its axis, as Copernicus had guessed that the 
earth did. Galileo made careful experiments by dropping 
objects from the leaning tower of Pisa, which proved that Aris- 
totle was wrong in assuming that a body weighing a hundred 
pounds fell a hundred times as fast as a body weighing but one. 
To Galileo we owe, besides, many new ideas in the science of 
mechanics. He wrote in Italian as well as Latin, and this, too, 
gave offense to those who pinned their faith to Aristotle. They 
would have forgiven Galileo if he had confined his discussions 
to the learned who could read Latin, but they thought it highly 
dangerous to have the new ideas set forth in such a way that 
the people at large might find out about them and so come to 
doubt what the theologians and universities were teaching. 
Galileo was finally summoned before the Inquisition and some 
of his theories condemned by the church authorities. 

Just as the Thirty Years’ War was beginning, a young 
Frenchman by the name of Descartes had finished his educa- 
tion at a Jesuit college and decided to get some knowledge 
of the world by going into the war for a short time. He did 
much more thinking than fighting, however. Sitting by the 
stove during the winter lull in hostilities, deep in meditation, 
it occurred to him one day that he had no reason for believing 
anything. He saw that everything that he accepted had come 
to him on the authority of some one else, and he failed to see 
any reason why the old authorities should be right. So he 
boldly set to work to think out a wholly new philosophy that 
should be entirely the result of his own reasoning. He decided, 
in the first place, that one thing at least was true. He was. 
thinking, and therefore he must exist. This he expressed in 
Latin in the famous phrase Cogito, ergo sum, “I think, there- 
fore Iam.” He also decided that God must exist and that He 
had given men such good minds that, if they only used them 
carefully, they would not be deceived in the conclusions they 
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reached. In short, Descartes held that clear thoughts must be 
true thoughts. 

Descartes not only founded modern philosophy, he was 
also greatly interested in science and mathematics. He was 
impressed by the wonderful discovery of Harvey in regard 
to the circulation of the blood, which he thought well illus- 
trated what scientific investigation might accomplish. His most 
famous book, called An Essay on Method, was written in 
French and addressed to intelligent men who did not know 
Latin. He says that those who use their own heads are much 
more likely to reach the truth than those who read old Latin 
books. Descartes wrote clear textbooks on algebra and that 
branch of mathematics known as analytical ea of which 
he was the discoverer. 

Francis Bacon, an English lawyer and government official, 
spent his spare hours explaining how men could increase their 
knowledge. He too wrote in his native tongue as well as in 
Latin.1 He was the most eloquent representative of the new 
science which renounced authority and relied upon. experiment. 
“We are the ancients,” he declared, not those who lived long 
ago when the world was young and men ignorant. Late in 
life he wrote a little bock, which he never finished, called the 
New Atlantis. It describes an imaginary state which some 
Europeans were supposed to have come upon in the Pacific 
Ocean. The chief institution was a “House of Solomon,” a 
great laboratory for carrying on scientific investigation in the 
hope of discovering new facts and using them for bettering the 
condition of the inhabitants. This House of Solomon became 
a sort of model for the Royal Society, which was established in 
London some fifty years after Bacon’s death. It still exists and 
still publishes its proceedings regularly. 

The earliest societies for scientific research grew up in Italy. 
Later the English Royal Society and the French Institute were 
established, as well as similar associations in Germany. These 
were the first things of the kind in the history of the world. 


* The Advancement of Learning is a book easy to get and astonishing to 
read. 
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Their object was not, like that of the old Greek schools of 
philosophy and the medieval universities, merely to hand down 
the knowledge derived from the past, but to find out what had 
never been known before. 

We have seen how in the thirteenth and areca centuries 
new inventions were made, such as the compass, paper, specta- 
cles, gunpowder, and, in the fifteenth century, the printing 
press. But in the seventeenth century progress began to be 
much more rapid, and an era of invention opened, in the midst 
of which we still live. The microscope and telescope made it 
possible to discover innumerable scientific truths that were hid- 
den to the Greeks and Romans. In time this scientific advance 
produced a spirit of reform, also new in the world (see below, 


Chapter XX). 
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CHAPTER XV 


DISCOVERY OF CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERN- 
MENT IN ENGLAND 


James I and the Divine Right of Kings. How Charles I Got Along 
Without Parliament. How Charles I Lost His Head. Oliver 
Cromwell: England a Republic. The Restoration. The 
Revolution of 1688 


James I and the Divine Right of Kings 


N the development of our Western civilization during the 
seventeenth century England played the most conspicuous 
part. Her experiments in government and the final dis- 

crediting of the sacredness of monarchy set an example to be 
later followed by most of the world. Her thinkers, of whom, 
unhappily, little can be told here, began questioning a great 
part of the old ideas of things heavenly and earthly. They 
wrote in a vigorous style, and exercised a great influence ape? 
other countries, notably France. 

On the death of Elizabeth in 1603, James I, the first of the 
Scotch family of Stuart, ascended the throne. It will be remem- 
bered that he was the son of Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots, and 
through her a descendant of Henry VII (see table, p. 330). In 
Scotland he reigned as James VI; consequently the two king- 
doms were now brought together under the same ruler. This 
did not, however, make the relations between the two countries 
much more cordial than they had been in the past. 

The chief interest of the period of the Stuarts, which began 
with the accession of James I in 1603 and ended with the flight 
from England of his grandson, James II, eighty-five years later, 
is the long and bitter struggle between the kings and Parlia- 
ment. The vital question was, Should the Stuart kings, who 
claimed to be God’s representatives on earth, do as they 
thought fit, or should Parliament control them and the eee 
ment of the country? 

We have seen how the English Parliament originated in the 
time of Edward I and how. his successors were forced to pay 
attention to its wishes. (see above, pp. 243 ff.). . Under. the 
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Tudors—that is, from the time of Henry VII to Elizabeth—the 
monarchs had been able to manage Parliament so that it did, 
in general, just what they wished. Henry VIII was a heartless 
tyrant, and his daughter Elizabeth, like her father, had ruled 
the nation in a high-handed manner, but neither of them had 
been accustomed to say much of their rights. 

James I, cn the other hand, had a very irritating way of dis- 
cussing his claim to be the sole and supreme ruler of England. 
“It is atheism and blasphemy,” he declared, “to dispute what 
God can do; . . . so it is presumption and high contempt in a 
subject to dispute what a king can do, or say that a king cannot 
do this or that.” James was a learned man and fond of writing 
books. He denounced the smoking of tobacco and stoutly 
defended the belief in witches against manly repudiation of 
this superstition by Reginald Scott, who had written in Eliza- 
beth’s time. He also published a work on monarchs, in which 
he claimed that the king could make any law he pleased with- 
out consulting Parliament; that he was the master of every 
one of his subjects, hiyh and low, and might put to death whom 
he pleased. A good king would act according to law, but is 
not bound to do so and has the power to change the law at any 
time to suit himself. This was the doctrine of Elizabeth’s eccle- 
siastical supporters who had composed a collection of sermons 
to be read in the churches. Neither James I nor Louis XIV 
could outrun the Homilies in the matter of divine right. 

These theories seem strange and very unreasonable to us, 
but James was only trying to justify the powers which the 
Tudor monarchs had actually exercised and which the kings 
of France enjoyed down to the French Revolution of 1789. 
According to the theory of “the divine right of kings” it had 
pleased: God to appoint the monarch the father of his people. 
His subjects must obey him as they would God and ask no 
questions. The king was responsible to God alone, to whom he 
owed his powers, not to Parliament or the nation (see below, 
p- 371). | 

It is unnecessary to follow the troubles between James I and 
Parliament, for his reign only forms the preliminary to the fatal 
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experiences of his son Charles I, who came to the throne in 
1625. 

The writers of James’s reign constituted its chief glory. They 
outshone those of any other European country. Shakespeare ts 
generally admitted to be the greatest dramatist that the world 
has produced. While he wrote many of his plays before the 
death of Elizabeth, some of his finest—Othello, King Lear, and 
The Tempest, for example—belong to the time of James I. 
During the same period Francis Bacon was writing his 
Advancement of Learning, which he dedicated to James I in 
1605 and in which he urged that men should cease to rely 
upon the old textbooks, like Aristotle, and turn to a careful 
examination of animals, plants, and chemicals, with a view of 
learning about them and using the knowledge thus gained 
to improve the condition of mankind. Bacon’s ability to write 
English is equal to that of Shakespeare, but he chose to write 
prose, not verse. It was in James’s reign that the authorized 
English translation of the Bible was made which is still used 
in all countries where English is spoken. 

An English physician of this period, William Harvey, exam- 
ined the workings of the human body more carefully than any 
previous investigator and made the great discovery of the man- 
ner in which the blood circulates from the heart through the 
arteries and capillaries and back through the veins—a matter 
which had previously been entirely misunderstood. 


How Charles I Got Along Without Parliament 


Charles I (1625-1649), James I’s son and successor, was 
somewhat more dignified than his father, but he was quite as 
obstinately set upon having his own way and showed no more 
skill in winning the confidence of his subjects. He did nothing 
to remove the disagreeable impressions of his father’s reign and 
began immediately to quarrel with Parliament. When that 
body refused to grant him any money, mainly because they 
thought that it was likely to be wasted by his favorite, the 
Duke of Buckingham, Charles formed the plan of winning their 
favor by a great military victory. 
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He hoped to gain popularity by prosecuting a war against 
Spain, whose king was energetically supporting the Catholic 
League in the Thirty Years’ War. Accordingly, in spite of 
Parliament’s refusal to grant him the necessary funds, he 
embarked in war. With only the money which he could raise 
by irregular means, Charles arranged an expedition to capture 
the Spanish treasure ships which arrived in Cadiz once a year 
from America, laden with gold and silver; but this expedition 
failed. 

In his attempts to raise money without a regular grant from 
Parliament, Charles resorted to vexatious exactions. The law 
prohibited him from asking for gifts from his people, but it did 
not forbid his asking them to lend him money, however little 
prospect there might be of his ever repaying it. Five gentle- 
men who refused to pay such a forced loan were imprisoned by 
the mere order of the king. This raised the question of whether 
the king had the right to send to prison those whom he wished 
without any legal reasons for their arrest. 

This and other attacks upon the rights of his subjects aroused 
Parliament. In 1628 that body drew up the celebrated Petition 
of Right, which is one of the most important documents in the 
history of the English Constitution. In it Parliament called the 
king’s attention to his unlawful exactions, and to the acts of 
his agents who had in sundry ways molested and disquieted the 
people of the realm. Parliament therefore “humbly prayed” 
the king that no man need thereafter “make or yield any gift, 
loan, benevolence, tax, or such like charge” without consent of 
Parliament; that no free man should be imprisoned or suffer 
any punishment except according to the laws and statutes of the 
realm as presented in the Great Charter; and that soldiers 
should not be quartered upon the people on any pretext what- 
ever. Very reluctantly Charles consented to this restatement 
of the limitations which the English had always, in theory at 
least, placed upon the arbitrary power of their king. 

The disagreement between Charles and Parliament was ren- 
dered much more serious by religious differences. The king 
had married a French Catholic princess, and the Catholic cause 
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seemed to be gaining on the Continent. The king of Denmark 
had just been defeated by Wallenstein and Tilly, and Richelieu 
had succeeded in depriving the Huguenots of their cities of 
refuge. Both James I and Charles I had shown their readi- 
ness to enter into agreements with France and Spain to pro- 
tect Catholics in England, and there was evidently a growing 
inclination in England to revert to the older ceremonies of the 
Church, which shocked the more strongly Protestant members 
of the House of Commons. The communion table was again 
placed by many clergymen at the eastern end of the church and 
became fixed there as an altar, and portions of the service were 
once more chanted. 

These “popish practices,” as the Protestants called them, 
with which Charles was supposed to sympathize, served to 
widen the breach between him and the Commons, which had 
been caused by the king’s attempt to raise taxes on his own 
account. The Parliament of 1629, after a stormy session, was 
dissolved by the king, who determined to rule thereafter by 
himself. For eleven years no new Parliament was summoned. 

Charles was not well fitted by nature to run the government 
of England by himself. He had not the necessary tireless 
energy. Moreover, the metheds resorted to by his ministers 
to raise money without recourse to Parliament rendered the 
king more and more unpopular and prepared the way for the 
triumphant return of Parliament. For example, Charles applied 
to his subjects for “ship money.” He was anxious to equip a 
fleet, but instead of requiring the various ports to furnish ships, 
as was the ancient custom, he permitted them to buy themselves 
off by contributing money to the fitting out of large ships 
owned by himself. Even those living inland were asked for 
ship money. The king maintained that this was not a tax but 
simply a payment by which his subjects freed themselves from 
the duty of defending their country. 

John Hampden, a squire of Buckinghamshire, made a bold 
stand against this illegal demand by refusing to pay twenty 
shillings of ship money which was levied upon him. The case 
was tried before the king’s judges, and he was convicted, but 
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by a bare majority. The trial made it tolerably clear that 
the country would not put up long with the king’s despotic 
policy. 

In 1633 Charles made William Laud Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Laud believed that the English Church would strengthen 
both itself and the government by following a middle course 
which should lie between that of the Church of Rome and that 
of Calvinistic Geneva. He declared that it was the part of 
good citizenship to conform outwardly to the services of the 
state church, but that the State should not undertake to oppress 
the individual conscience, and that every one should be at lib- 
erty to make up his own mind in regard to the interpretation to 
be given to the Bible and to the church fathers. As soon as he 
became archbishop he began a series of visitations through his 
province. Every clergyman who refused to conform to the 
prayer book, or opposed the placing of the communion table 
at the east end of the church, or declined to bow at the name 
of Jesus, was, if obstinate, to be brought before the king’s 
special Court of High Commission to be tried and, if convicted, 
to be deprived of his position. 

Laud’s conduct was no doubt gratifying to the High Church 
party among the Protestants, that is, those who still clung to 
some of the ancient practices of the Roman Church, although 
they rejected the doctrine of the Mass and refused to regard 
the pope as their head. The Low Church party, or Puritans, 
on the contrary, regarded Laud and his policy with aversion. 
While, unlike the Presbyterians, they did not urge the abolition 
of the bishops, they disliked all “superstitious usages,” as they 
called the wearing of the surplice by the clergy, the use of the 
sign of the cross at baptism, the kneeling posture in partaking 
of the communion, and so forth. The Presbyterians, who are 
often confused with the Puritans, agreed with them in many 
respects, but went farther and demanded the introduction of 
Calvin’s systerh of church government. 

Lastly, there was an ever-increasing number of Separatists, 
or Independents. These rejected both the organization of the 
Church of England and that of the Presbyterians, and desired 
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that each religious community should organize itself independ- 
ently. The government had forbidden these Separatists to hold 
their little meetings, which they called conventicles, and about 
1600 some of them fled to Holland. The community of them 
which established itself at Leiden dispatched the Mayflower, in 
1620, with colonists—since known as the Pilgrim Fathers—to 
the New World across the seat. The form of worship which 
they established in their new home is still known as Congrega- 
tional. 


How Charles I Lost His Head 


In 1640 Charles found himself forced to summon Parlia- 
ment, for he was involved in a war with Scotland which he 
could not carry on without money. There the Presbyterian 
system had been pretty generally introduced by John Knox in 
Elizabeth’s time. An attempt on the part of Charles to force 
the Scots to accept a modified form of the English prayer 
book led to the signing of the National Covenant in 1638. This 
pledged those who attached their names to it to reéstablish 
the purity and liberty of the Gospel, which, to most of the 
Covenanters, meant Presbyterianism. 

Charles thereupon undertook to coerce the Scots. Having 
no money, he bought on credit a large cargo of pepper, which 
had just arrived in the ships of the East India Company, and 
sold it cheap for ready cash. The soldiers, however, whom he 
got together showed little inclination to fight the Scots, with 
whom they were in tolerable agreement on religious matters. 
Charles was therefore at last obliged to summon a Parliament 
(1640), which, owing to the length of time it remained in ses- 
sion, is known as the Long Parliament. 

The Long Parliament began by imprisoning Archbishop 
Laud in the Tower of London. They declared him guilty of 
treason, and he was executed in 1645, in spite of Charles’s 
efforts to save him. Parliament also tried to strengthen its 

*The name “Puritan,” it should be noted, was applied loosely to the 
English Protestants, whether Low Churchmen, Presbyterians, or Independ- 


ents, who aroused the antagonism of their neighbors by their offensive piety 
and their opposition to popular pastimes, especially on Sunday. 
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position by passing the Triennial Bill, which provided that it 
should meet at least once in three years, even if not summoned 
by the king. In fact, Charles’s whole system of government 
was abrogated. Parliament drew up a “Grand Remonstrance” 
in which all of Charles’s errors were enumerated and a demand 
was made that the king’s ministers should thereafter be respon- 
sible to Parliament. This document Parliament ordered to be 
printed and circulated throughout the country. 

Exasperated at the conduct of the Commons, Charles at- 
tempted to intimidate the opposition by undertaking to arrest 
five of its most active leaders, whom he declared to be traitors. 
But when he entered the House of Commons and looked 
around for his enemies, he found that they had taken shelter 
in London, whose citizens later brought them back in triumph 
to Westminster, where Parliament held its meetings. 

Both Charles and Parliament now began to gather troops 
for the inevitable conflict, and England was plunged into civil 
war. Those who supported Charles were called Cavaliers. 
They included not only most of the aristocracy and the Cath- 
olic party, but also a number of members of the House of 
Commons who were fearful lest Presbyterianism should suc- 
ceed in doing away with the English Church. The parliamen- 
tary party was popularly known as the Roundheads, since some 
of them cropped their hair close because of their dislike for the 
long locks of their more aristocratic and worldly opponents. 

The Roundheads soon found a distinguished leader in Oliver 
Cromwell (b. 1599), a country gentleman and member of Par- 
liament, who was later to become the most powerful ruler of 
his time. Cromwell organized a compact army of God-fearing 
men, who were not permitted to indulge in profane words or 
light talk, as is the wont of soldiers, but advanced upon their 
enemies singing psalms. The king enjoyed the support of 
northern England, and also looked for help from Ireland, 
where the royal and Catholic causes were popular. 

The war continued for several years, and a number of battles 
were fought which, after the first year, went in general against 
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the Cavaliers. The most important of these were the battle 
of Marston Moor in 1644, and that of Naseby the next year, 
in which the king was disastrously defeated. The enemy came 
into possession of his correspondence, which showed them how 
their king had been endeavoring to bring armies from France 
and Ireland into England. This encouraged Parliament to 
prosecute the war with more energy than ever. The king, 
defeated on every hand, put himself in the hands of the Scotch 
army which had come to the aid of Parliament (1646), and 
the Scotch soon turned him over to Parliament. During the 
next two years Charles was held in captivity. 

There were, however, many in the House of Commons who 
still sided with the king, and in December, 1648, that body 
declared for a reconciliation with the monarch, whom they had 
safely imprisoned in the Isle of Wight. The next day Colonel 
Pride, representing the army,—which constituted a party in 
itself and was opposed to all negotiations between the king 
and the Commons,—stood at the door of the House with a body 
of soldiers and excluded all the members who took the side of 
the king. This outrageous act is known in history as “Pride’s 
Purge.” : 

In this way the House of Commons was brought completely 
under the control of those most bitterly hostile to the king, 
whom they immediately proposed to bring to trial. They 
declared that the House of Commons, since it was chosen by 
the people, was supreme in England and the source of all just 
power, and that consequently neither king nor House of Lords 
was necessary. The mutilated House of Commons appointed 
a special High Court of Justice made up of Charles’s sternest 
opponents, who alone would consent to sit in judgment on him. 
They passed sentence upon him, and on January 30, 1649, 
Charles was beheaded in front of his palace of Whitehall, 
London. It must be clear from the above account that it was 
not the nation at large which demanded Charles’s death, but 
a very small group of extremists who claimed to be the repre- 
sentatives of the nation. 
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Oliver Cromwell: England a Republic 


The “Rump Parliament,” as the remnant of the House of 
Commons was contemptuously called, proclaimed England to 
be thereafter a “commonwealth,” that is, a republic, without 
a king or House of Lords. But Cromwell, the head of the 
army, was nevertheless the real ruler of England. He derived 
his main support from the Independents; and it is very surpris- 
ing that he was able to maintain himself so long, considering 
what a small portion of the English people was in sympa- 
thy with the religious ideas of that sect and with the abolition 
of kingship. Even the Presbyterians were on the side of 
Charles I’s son, Charles II, the legal heir to the throne. Crom- 
well was a vigorous and skillful administrator and had a well- 
organized army of fifty thousand men at his command, other-' 
wise the republic could scarcely have lasted more than a few 
months. 

Cromwell found himself confronted by every variety of 
difficulty. The three kingdoms had fallen apart. The nobles 
and Catholics in Ireland proclaimed Charles II as king, and 
Ormond, a Protestant leader, formed an army of Irish Catho- 
lics and English royalist Protestants with a view of overthrow- 
ing the Commonwealth. Cromwell accordingly set out for 
Ireland, where, after taking Drogheda, he mercilessly slaugh- 
tered two thousand of the “barbarous wretches,” as he called 
them. Town after town surrendered to Cromwell’s army, and 
in 1652, after much cruelty, the island was once more con- 
quered. A large part of it was confiscated for the benefit of 
the English, and the Catholic landowners were driven into the 
mountains. In the meantime (1650) Charles II, who had 
taken refuge in France, had landed in Scotland, and upon his 
agreeing to be a Presbyterian king, the whole Scotch nation 
was ready to support him. But Scotland was subdued by 
Cromwell even more promptly than Ireland had been. So 
completely was the Scottish army destroyed that Cromwell 
found no need to draw the sword again in the British Isles. 
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Although it would seem that Cromwell had enough to keep 
him busy at home, he had already engaged in a victorious 


foreign war against the Dutch, who had become dangerous 
commercial rivals of England. The ships which went out from 
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which had produced them, This led to a commercial war 
between Holland and England, and a series of battles was. 
fought between the English and Dutch fleets, in which some- 
times one and sometimes the other gained the upper hand. 
This war is notable as an early example of the commercial 


DutcH War VESSEL IN CROMWELL’s TIME 


This should be compared with the next illustration to realize the change 
that had taken place in navigation since the palmy days of the Hanseatic 
League. (See above, pp. 176 f.). 


struggles which were thereafter to take the place of the reli- 
gious conflicts of the preceding period. 

Cromwell failed to get along with Parliament any better than 
Charles I had done. The Rump Parliament. had become very 
unpopular, for its members, in spite of their boasted piety, 
accepted bribes and were zealous in the promotion of their 
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relatives in the public service. At last Cromwell upbraided 
them angrily for their injustice and self-interest, which were 
injuring the public cause. On being interrupted by a mem- 
ber, he cried out, “Come, come, we have had enough of this! 
Pll put an end to this. It’s not fit that you should sit here 
any longer,” and calling in his soldiers he turned the members 
out of the House and sent them home. Having thus ‘made 
an end of the Long Parlia- 
ment (April, 1653), he 
summoned a Parliament of 
his own, made up of “God- 
fearing” men whom he and 
the officers of his army 
chose. This extraordinary 
body is known as Bare- 
bone’s Parliament, from a 
distinguished member, a 
London merchant, with the 
characteristically Puritan 
name of Praisegod Bare- 
bone. Many of these godly 
men were unpractical and 
hard to deal with. A mi- os is taken from a picture at Co- 
ogne, painted in 1409. It, as well as 


nority of the more sensible other pictures of the time, makes it 
ones got up early one clear that the Hanseatic ships were tiny 


; : compared with those used two hundred 
WARKEE-ROEMNE (December, and fifty years later, when Cromwell 


1653) and, before their op- fought the Dutch 

ponents had a chance to 

protest, declared Parliament dissolved and placed the supreme 
authority in the hands of Cromwell. 


A Suip oF THE HansEaTic LEAGUE 


For nearly five years Cromwell was, as Lord Protector,—a_ 


title equivalent to that of Regent,—practically king of England, 
although he refused actually to accept the royal insignia. He 
did not succeed in permanently organizing the government at 
home but showed remarkable ability in his foreign negotia- 
tions. He formed an alliance with France, and English troops 
aided the French in winning a great victory over Spain. Eng- 
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land gained thereby Dunkirk, and the West Indian island of 
Jamaica. The French king, Louis XIV, at first hesitated to 
address Cromwell, in the usual courteous way of monarchs, as 
“my cousin,” but soon admitted that he should have even to 
call Cromwell “father” should he wish it, as the Protector was 
undoubtedly the most powerful person in Europe. Indeed, he 
found himself forced to play the part of a monarch, and it 
seemed to many persons that he was quite as despotic as 
James I and Charles I. 

In May, 1658, Cromwell fell ill, and as a great storm passed 
over England at that time, the Cavaliers asserted that the 
devil had come to fetch home the soul of the usurper. Crom- 
well was dying, it is true, but he was no instrument of the devil. 
He closed a life of honest effort for his fellow beings with a 
last touching prayer to God, whom he had consistently sought 
to serve: “Thou hast made me, though very unworthy, a 
mean instrument to do Thy people some good and Thee serv- 
ice: and many of them have set too high a value upon me, 
though others wish and would be glad of my death. Pardon 
such as desire to trample upon the dust of a poor worm, for 
they are Thy people too; and pardon the folly of this short 
prayer, even for Jesus Christ’s sake, and give us a good night, 
if it be Thy pleasure. Amen.” 


The Restoration 


After Cromwell’s death, his son Richard, who succeeded 
him, found himself unable to carry on the government. He 
soon abdicated, and the remnants of the Long Parliament met 
once more. But the power was really in the hands of the 
soldiers. In 1660 George Monk, who was in command of the 
forces in Scotland, came to London with a view of putting an 
end to the anarchy. He soon concluded that no one cared to 
support the Rump, and that body peacefully disbanded of its 
own accord. Resistance would have been vain in any case with 
the army against it. The nation was glad to acknowledge 
Charles II, whom every one preferred to a government by sol- 
diers. A new Parliament, composed of both houses, was assem- 
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bled, which welcomed a messenger from the king and sol- 
emnly resolved that, “according to the ancient and funda- 
mental laws of this kingdom, the government is, and ought to 
be, by king, lords, and commons.” ‘Thus the Puritan revolu- 
tion and the short-lived republic was followed by the Restora- 
tion of the Stuarts. 

Charles II was quite as fond as his father of having his own 
way, but he was a man of more ability. He disliked to be ruled 
by Parliament, but, unlike his father, he was too wise to arouse 
the nation against him. He did not propose to let anything 
happen which would send him on his travels again. He and his 
courtiers were fond of pleasure of a light-minded kind. The 
immoral dramas of the Restoration seem to indicate that those 
who had been forced by the Puritans to give up their legiti- 
mate pleasures now welcomed the opportunity to indulge in 
reckless gayety without regard to the bounds imposed by cus- 
tom and decency. 

Charles’s first Parliament was a moderate body, but his 
second was made up almost wholly of Cavaliers, and it got 
along, on the whole, so well with the king that he did not dis- 
solve it for eighteen years. It did not take up the old question, 
which was still unsettled, as to whether Parliament or the king | 
was really supreme. It showed its hostility, however, to the 
Puritans by a series of intolerant acts, which are very impor- 
tant in English history. It ordered that no one should hold a 
town office who had not received the communion according to 
the rites of the Church of England. This was aimed at both 
the Presbyterians and the Independents. By the Act of Uni- 
formity (1662) every clergyman who refused to accept every- 
thing contained in the Book of Common Prayer was to be 
excluded from holding his benefice. Two thousand clergymen 
thereupon resigned their positions for conscience’s sake. 

These laws tended to throw all those Protestants who refused 
to conform to the Church of England into a single class, still 
known to-day as Dissenters. It included the Independents, the 
Presbyterians, the Baptists and the more recent Society of 
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Friends, commonly known as Quakers. These sects abandoned 
any idea of controlling the religion or politics of the country, 
and asked only that they might be permitted to worship in their 
own way outside of the English Church. 

Toleration found an unexpected ally in the king, who, in 
spite of his dissolute habits, had interest enough in religion to 
have secret leanings toward Catholicism. He asked Parliament 
to permit him to moderate the rigor of the Act of Uniformity 
by making some exceptions. He even issued a declaration in 
the interest of toleration, with a view of bettering the posi- 
tion of the Catholics and Dissenters. Suspicion was, however, 
aroused lest this toleration might lead to the restoration of 
“popery,”—as the Protestants called the Catholic beliefs,— 
and Parliament passed the harsh Conventicle Act (1664). 

Any adult attending a conventicle—that is to say, any reli- 
gious meeting not held in accordance with the practice of the 
English Church—was liable to penalties which might culminate 
in transportation to some distant colony. Samuel Pepys, who 
saw some of the victims of this law upon their way to a terrible 
exile, notes in his famous diary: “They go like lambs without 
any resistance. I would to God that they would conform, or be 
more wise and not be catched.” A few years later Charles II 
issued a declaration giving complete religious liberty to Roman 
Catholics as well as to Dissenters. Parliament not only forced | 
him to withdraw this enlightened measure but passed the Test 
Act, which excluded every one from public office who did not 
accept the views of the English Church. 

The old war with Holland, begun by Cromwell, was renewed 
under Charles II, who was earnestly desirous to increase Eng- 
lish commerce and to found new colonies. The two nations 
were very evenly matched on the sea, but in 1664 the English 
seized some of the West Indian Islands from the Dutch and 
also their colony on Manhattan Island, which was renamed 
New York in honor of the king’s brother, the Duke of York. 
In 1667 a treaty was signed by England and Holland which 
confirmed these conquests. 
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The Revolution of 1688 


Upon Charles II’s death he was succeeded by his brother, 

James II (1685-1688), who was an avowed Catholic and had 
married, as his second wife, Mary of Modena, who was also a 
Catholic. He was ready to reéstablish Catholicism in England 
regardless of what it might cost him. Mary, James’s daughter 
by his first wife, had married her.cousin, William III, Prince 
of Orange, the head of the United Netherlands. The nation 
might have tolerated James so long as they could look forward 
to the accession of his Protestant daughter. But when a son 
was born to his Catholic second wife, and James showed unmis, 
takably his purpose of favoring the Catholics, messengers were 
dispatched by a group of Protestants to William of Orange, 
asking him to come and rule over them. 
, William landed in November, 1688, and marched upon Lon- 
don, where he received general support from all the English 
Protestants, regardless of party. James II started to oppose 
William, but his army refused to fight and his courtiers deserted 
him. William was glad to forward James’s flight to France, as 
he would hardly have known what to do with him had James 
insisted on remaining in the country. A new Parliament 
declared the throne vacant, on the ground that King James II, 
“by the advice of the Jesuits and other wicked persons, having 
violated the fundamental laws and withdrawn himself out of 
the kingdom, had abdicated the government.” 


~ Charles I, m. Henrietta Maria of France 
(1625-1649) | 


| | | 
Charles II Mary, m. William II, Anne Hyde, m. James II, m. Mary of Modena 


(1660-1685) Prince of (168 5-1688) 
Orange 
William III, m. Mary Anne James Francis Edward, 
(1688-1702) (1702-1714) the Old Pretender 


The new sovereigns accepted those conditions (later formally 
rehearsed in the famous Bill of Rights) which the irregular 
Parliament imposed upon them, and William and Mary were 
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proclaimed king and queen in February, 1689. This “Glorious 
Revolution” of 1688 made it clear that the English Parliament 
and not the monarch was really supreme. Professor Cheyney 
points out that the revolution accomplished rather less than is 
ordinarily claimed. “No new classes were given the right to — 
vote and there was no effort to represent the people more com- 
pletely in Parliament. It brought few if any advantages to 
the common people. It was a very successful revolution, but 
not one that extended very deeply or affected very many inter- 
ests of the people.” 

The Bill of Rights enumerated the ways in which the late 
James II “by the assistance of divers evil counsellors, judges 
and ministers employed by him, did endeavor to subvert and 
extirpate the Protestant religion, and the laws and liberties of 
this kingdom,” by suspending the laws, establishing a special 
court, levying money without the consent of Parliament, exact- 
ing excessive bail, and imposing illegal and cruel punishments. 
All these things, “utterly and directly contrary to the known 
laws and statutes and freedom of this realm,” were recognized 
as such by the new rulers. They agreed, too, that there should 
be complete freedom of speech in Parliament. 

This Bill of Rights became a sort of model for the American 
Declaration of Independence and for the bills of rights in many 
of the state constitutions, as well as for the one appended to 
the United States Constitution in the form of the first ten 
amendments. 

A Toleration Act was passed, granting the right of public 
worship to Dissenters. Roman Catholics and Unitarians— 
those who deny the Trinity—were not included. Later the 
liberty of the press was established by revoking all the former 
laws for government censorship and the licensing of books— 
measures which John Milton had denounced in his eloquent 
Areopagitica, written while the Long Parliament was in ses- 
sion. But a writer could still be adjudged guilty of sedition, 
blasphemy, and libel—to wit, needless abuse of the government, 
God, or his fellow man. Latterly governments have become less 
sensitive in regard to God’s honor, but it was discovered during 
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the World War that even the United States government could 
surprise disrespect of itself in the most unexpected quarters. 
Nonetheless the action of the English Parliament was a signifi- 
cant innovation in frankly giving up all efforts to have books 
examined in manuscript by government agents and approved 
before they could be legally printed. 
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THE AGE OF LOUIS XIV 


The French Monarchy at Its Height. Louis XIV Attacks His Neighbors. 
Renewed Religious Persecution. War of the Spanish Succession. 


The French Monarchy at Its Height 
NDER the despotic rule of Louis XIV (1643-1715) 


France enjoyed a commanding influence in European 

affairs. After the wars of religion were over, the royal 
authority had been reéstablished by the wise conduct of 
Henry IV. Later, Richelieu. had solidified the monarchy by 
depriving the Huguenots of the exceptional privileges granted 
to them for their protection by Henry IV; he had also 
destroyed the fortified castles of the nobles, whose power had 
greatly increased during the turmoil of the Huguenot wars. 
His successor, Cardinal Mazarin, who conducted the govern- 
ment during Louis XIV’s boyhood, was able to put down a last 
rising of the discontented nobility. 

When Mazarin died, in 1661, he left the young monarch with 
a solidified kingdom such as no previous French king had 
enjoyed. The nobles, who for centuries had disputed the power 
of the king, were no longer feudal lords but only courtiers. 
The Huguenots, whose claim to a place in the State beside the 
Catholics had led to the terrible civil wars of the sixteenth 
century, were reduced in numbers and no longer held fortified 
towns from which they could defy the king’s officers. Riche- 
lieu and Mazarin had successfully taken a hand in the Thirty 
Years’ War, and France had come out of it with enlarged terri- 
tory and increased importance in European affairs. 

Louis XIV carried the work of these great ministers still 
farther. During his reign the French monarchy assumed the 
character which it retained until the French Revolution. He 
made himself the very mirror of kingship. His marvelous court at 
Versailles became the model and the despair of other less opu- 
lent and powerful princes, who accepted his theory of the abso- 
lute power of kings but could not afford to imitate his luxury. 
By his incessant wars he kept Europe in turmoil for over half 
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THE FRENCH MONARCHY AT ITS HEIGHT 


a century. The distinguished generals who led his newly organ- 
ized troops, and the wily diplomats who arranged his alliances 
and negotiated his treaties, made France feared and respected 
by even the most powerful of the other European states. 

Louis XIV had the same idea of kingship that James J had 
tried in vain to induce the English people to accept. God had 
given kings to men, and it was His will that monarchs should 
be regarded as His lieutenants and that all those subject to 
them should obey them absolutely, without asking any ques- 
tions or making any criticisms; for in submitting to their prince 
they were really submitting to God Himself. If the king were 
good and wise, his subjects should thank the Lord; if he proved 
foolish, cruel, or perverse, they must accept their evil ruler as 
a punishment which God had sent them for their sins. But in 
no case might they limit his power or rise against him. All this 
was set forth by the elegant bishop Bossuet in his treatise on 
Government as Based on the Very Words of Scripture. 

Louis XIV had two great advantages over James I. In the 
first place, the English nation has always shown itself more 
reluctant than France to place absolute power in the hands of 
its rulers. By its Parliament, its courts, and its various decla- 
rations of the nation’s rights, it had built up traditions which 
made it impossible for the Stuarts permanently to establish 
their claim to be absolute rulers. In France, on the other hand, 
there was no Great Charter or Bill of Rights; the Estates Gen- 
eral did not hold the purse strings, and the king was permitted 
to raise money without asking their permission or previously 
redressing the grievances which they chose to point out. They 
were therefore only summoned at irregular intervals. When 
Louis XIV took charge of the government, forty-seven years 
had passed without a meeting of the Estates General, and a 
century and a quarter was still to elapse before another call to 
the representatives of the nation was issued in 1789. 


* Louis XIV does not appear to have himself used the famous expression 
“T am the State,” usually attributed to him, but it exactly corresponds to 
his idea of the relation of the king and the State. 
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Moreover, the French people placed far more reliance upon 
a powerful king than the English, perhaps because they were 
not protected by the sea from their neighbors, as England was. 
On every side France had enemies ready to take advantage of 
any weakness or hesitation which might arise from dissension 
between a parliament and the king. So the French felt it best, 
on the whole, to leave all in the king’s hands, even if they 
suffered at times from his tyranny. 

Louis had another great advantage over James. He was a 
handsome man, of elegant and courtly mien, and possessed the 
most exquisite perfection of manner and a fine reticence. Even 
when playing billiards he is said to have retained an air of 
world mastery. The first of the Stuarts, on the contrary, was 
a very awkward man, whose slouching gait, intolerable man- 
ners, and pedantic conversation were utterly at variance with 
his lofty pretensions. Louis added, moreover, to his graceful 
exterior a sound judgment and quick apprehension. He said 
neither too much nor too little. He was, for a king, a hard 
worker and spent several hours a day attending to the business 
of government. | 

It requires, in fact, a great deal of energy and application to 
be a real despot. In order thoroughly to understand and to 
solve the problems which constantly face the ruler of a great 
state, a monarch must, like Frederick the Great or Napoleon, 
rise early and toillate. Louis XIV was greatly aided by the able 
ministers who sat in his council, but he always retained for 
himself the place of first minister. He would never have con- 
sented to be dominated by an adviser, as his father had been 
by Richelieu. “The profession of the king,” he declared, “is 
great, noble, and delightful if one but feels equal to performing 
the duties which it involves,’—and he never harbored a doubt 
that he himself was born for the business. 

Louis XIV was careful that his surroundings should suit the 
grandeur of his office. His court was magnificent beyond any- 
thing that had been dreamed of in the West. He had an 
enormous palace constructed at Versailles, just outside of Paris, 
with interminable halls and apartments and a vast garden 
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stretching away behind it. About this a town was laid out, 
where those who were privileged to be near his majesty or 
supply the wants of the royal court lived. This palace and 
its outlying buildings, including two or three less gorgeous 
residences for the king when he occasionally tired of the cere- 
mony of Versailles, probably cost the nation about a hundred 
million dollars, in spite of the fact that thousands of peasants 
and soldiers were forced to turn to and work without pay. 
The furnishings and decorations were as rich and costly as the 


ONE OF THE Ha.uis oF VERSAILLES 


palace was splendid and still fill the visitor with wonder. For 
over a century Versailles continued to be the home of the 
French kings and the seat of their government. 

This splendor and luxury helped to attract the nobility, who 
no longer lived on their estates in well-fortified castles, plan- 
ning how they might escape the royal control: They now dwelt 
in the effulgence of the king’s countenance. They saw him to 
bed at night and in stately procession they greeted him in the 
morning. It was deemed a high honor to hand him his shirt as 
he was being dressed or, at dinner, to provide him with a fresh 
napkin. Only by living close to the king could the courtiers 
hope to gain favors, pensions, and lucrative offices for them- 
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selves and their friends, and perhaps occasionally to exercise 
some little influence upon the policy of the government. For 
they were now entirely dependent upon the good will of their 
monarch. 

The reforms which Louis XIV carried out in the earlier part 
of his reign were largely the work of the great financier Colbert, 
to whom France still looks back with gratitude. He early dis- 
covered that the king’s officials were stealing and wasting huge 
sums. The offenders were arrested and forced to disgorge, and 
a new system of bookkeeping was introduced, similar to that 
employed by business men. He then turned his attention to 
increasing the manufactures of France by establishing new 
industries and seeing that the older ones kept to a high stand- 
ard, which would make French goods sell readily in foreign 
markets. He argued justly that if foreigners could be induced 
to buy French goods, these sales would bring gold and silver 
into the country and so enrich it. He made rigid rules as to 
the width and quality of cloths which the manufacturers might 
produce and the dyes which they might use. He even reor- 
ganized the old medieval guilds; for through them the govern- 
ment could keep its eye on all the manufacturing that was 
done; this would have been far more difficult if every one had 
been free to carry on any trade which he might choose. 

It was, however, as a patron of art and literature that 
Louis XIV gained much of his celebrity. Moliére, who was at 
once a playwright and an actor, delighted the court with come- 
dies in which he delicately satirized the foibles of his time. 
Corneille, who had gained renown by the great tragedy of The 
Cid in Richelieu’s time, found a worthy successor in Racine, 
the most distinguished, perhaps, of French tragic poets. The 
charming letters of Madame de Sévigné are models of prose 
style and serve at the same time to give us a glimpse into the 
more refined life of the court circle. In the famous memoirs 
of Saint-Simon, the weaknesses of the king, as well as the num- 
berless intrigues of the courtiers, are freely exposed with inim- 
itable skill and wit. 
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Men of letters were generously aided by the king with pen. 
sions. Colbert encouraged the French Academy, which had 
been created by Richelieu. This body gave special attention to 
making the French tongue more eloquent and expressive by 
determining what words should be used. It is now the greatest 
honor that a Frenchman can obtain to be made one of the 
forty members of this association. A magazine which still 
exists, the Journal des Savants, was founded for the promotion 
of science at this time. Colbert had an astronomical observa- 
tory built at Paris; and the Royal Library, which possessed 
only about sixteen thousand volumes, began to grow into that 
great collection of two and a half million volumes—the largest 
in existence—which to-day attracts scholars to Paris from all 
parts of the world. In short, Louis XIV and his ministers 
believed one of the chief objects of any government to be the 
promotion of art, literature, and science, and the example they 
set has been followed by almost every modern state. 


Louis XIV Attacks His Neighbors 


Unfortunately for France, the king’s ambitions were by no 
means exclusively peaceful. Indeed, he regarded his wars as 
his chief glory. He employed a carefully reorganized army and 
the skill of his generals in a series of inexcusable attacks on 
his neighbors, in which he finally squandered all that Colbert’s 
economies had accumulated and led France to the edge of 
financial ruin. 

Louis XIV’s predecessors had had, on the whole, little time 
to think of conquest. They had first to consolidate their realms 
and gain the mastery of their feudal dependents, who shared 
the power with them; then the claims of the English Edwards 
and Henrys had to be met, and the French provinces freed 
from their clutches; lastly, the great religious dispute was only 
settled after many years of disintegrating civil war. But Louis 


XIV was now at liberty to look about him and consider how he . 


might best realize the dream of his ancestors and perhaps reés- 
tablish the ancient boundaries which Cesar reported that the 
Gauls had occupied. The “natural limits” of France appeared 
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to be the Rhine on the north and east, the Jura Mountains and 
the Alps on the southeast, and to the south the Mediterranean 
and the Pyrenees. Richelieu had believed that it was the chief 
end of his ministry to restore to France the boundaries deter- 
mined for it by nature. Mazarin had labored hard to win 
Savoy and Nice and to reach the Rhine on the north. Before 
his death France at least gained Alsace and reached the Pyre- 
nees, “which,” as the treaty with Spain says (1659), “formerly 
divided the Gauls from Spain.” 

Louis XIV first turned his attention to the conquest of the 
Spanish Netherlands, to which he laid claim through his wife, 
the elder sister of the Spanish king, Charles II (1665-1700). In 
1667 he surprised Europe by publishing a little treatise in 
which he set forth his claims not only to the Spanish Nether- 
lands, but even to the whole Spanish monarchy. By confound- 
ing the kingdom of France with the old empire of the Franks 
he could maintain that the people of the Netherlands were his 
subjects. 

In 1667 Louis placed himself at the head of the army which 
he had re-formed and reorganized, and announced that he was 
to undertake a “journey,” as if his invasion was only an expedi- 
tion into another part of his undisputed realms. He easily 
took a number of towns on the border of the Netherlands and 
then turned south and completely conquered Franche-Comté. 
This was an outlying province of Spain, isolated from her other 
lands, and a most tempting morsel for the hungry king of 
France.? | 

These conquests alarmed Europe, and especially Holland, 
which could not afford to have the barrier between it and 
France removed, for Louis XIV would be an uncomfortable 
neighbor. A Triple Alliance, composed of Holland, England, 
and Sweden, was accordingly organized to induce France to 
make peace with Spain. Louis contented himself for the 
moment with the dozen border towns that he had taken and 


* See above, pp. 268 and 332. The long struggle over Franche-Comté 
is a bore to the historical student. It keeps coming into the narrative in 
spite of its general irrelevance to our interests to-day. 
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which Spain ceded to him on condition that he would return 
Franche-Comté. 

The success with which Holland had held her own against 
the navy of England and brought the proud king of France 
to a halt produced an elation on the part of that tiny country 
which was very aggravating to Louis XIV. He was thoroughly 
vexed that he should have been blocked by so trifling an obsta- 
cle as Dutch intervention. He consequently conceived a strong 
dislike for the United Provinces, which was increased by the 
protection that they afforded to writers who annoyed him with 
their attacks. He broke up the Triple Alliance by inducing 
Charles II of England to conclude a treaty which pledged Eng- 
land to help France in a new war against the Dutch. 

Louis XIV then startled Europe again by seizing the duchy 
of Lorraine, which brought him to the border of Holland. At 
the head of a hundred thousand men he crossed the Rhine 
(1672) and easily conquered southern Holland. For the mo- 
ment the Dutch cause appeared to be lost. But William of 
Orange showed the spirit of his great ancestor William the 
Silent; the sluices in the dikes were opened and the country 
flooded, so the French army was checked before it could take 
Amsterdam and advance into the north. The emperor sent an 
army against Louis, and England deserted him and made peace 
with Holland. 

When a general peace was concluded at the end of six years 
(at Nimwegen, 1678), the chief provisions were that Holland 
should be left intact, and that France should this time retain 
Franche-Comté, which had been conquered by Louis XIV in 
person. This bit of the Burgundian heritage thus became at 
last a part of France, after France and Spain had quarreled 
over it for a century and a half. For the ten years following 
there was no open war, but Louis seized the important free city 
of Strasbourg and made many other less conspicuous but 
equally unwarranted additions to his territory. The emperor 
was unable to do more than protest against these outrageous 
encroachments, for he was fully occupied with the Turks, who 
had just laid siege to Vienna. 
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Renewed Religious Persecution 


Louis XIV exhibited as woeful a want of statesmanship in 
the treatment of his Protestant subjects as in the prosecution 
of disastrous wars. The Huguenots, deprived of their former 
military and political power, had turned to manufacture, trade, 
and banking; “as rich as a Huguenot” had become a proverb 
in France. There were perhaps a million of them among fifteen 
million Frenchmen, and they undoubtedly formed by far the 
most thrifty and enterprising part of the nation. The Catholic 
clergy, however, did not cease to urge the complete suppression 
of heresy. 

Louis XIV had scarcely taken the reins of government into 
his own hands before the perpetual nagging and injustice 
to which the Protestants had been subjected at all times 
took a more serious form. Upon one pretense or another 
their churches were demolished. Children were authorized to 
renounce Protestantism when they reached the age of seven. 
Rough dragoons were quartered upon the Huguenots with the 
hope that the insulting behavior of the soldiers might frighten 
the heretics into accepting the religion of the king. 

At last Louis XIV was led by his officials to believe that 
practically all the Huguenots had been converted by these 
harsh measures. In 1685, therefore, he revoked the Edict of 
Nantes, and the Protestants thereby became outlaws and their 
ministers subject to the death penalty. Even liberal-minded 
Catholics, like the kindly writer of fables, La Fontaine, and the 
charming letter writer, Madame de Sévigné, hailed this reés- 
tablishment of “religious unity” with delight. They believed 
that only an insignificant and seditious remnant still clung to 
the beliefs of Calvin. But there could have been no more seri- 
ous mistake. Thousands of the Huguenots succeeded in eluding 
the vigilance of the royal officials and fled, some to England, 
some to Prussia, some to America, carrying with them their 
skill and industry to strengthen France’s rivals. This was the 
last great and terrible example in western Europe of that fierce 
religious intolerance which had produced the Albigensian 
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Crusade, the Spanish Inquisition, and the Massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew. 

Louis XIV now set his heart upon conquering the Palatinate, 
a Protestant land, to which he easily discovered that he had a 
claim. The rumor of his intention and the indignation occa- 
sioned in Protestant countries by the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes resulted in an alliance against the French king 
headed by William of Orange. Louis speedily justified the 
suspicions of Europe by a frightful devastation of the Pala- 
tinate, burning whole towns and destroying many castles, 
including the exceptionally beautiful one of the elector at Hei- 
delberg. Ten years later, however, Louis agreed to a peace 
in which he surrendered the districts which the French had 
occupied. He was preparing for the final and most ambitious 
undertaking of his life, which precipitated the longest and 
bloodiest war of all his warlike reign. 


War of the Spanish Succession 


The king of Spain, Charles II, was childless and brother- 
less, and Europe had long been discussing what would become 
of his vast realms when his sickly existence should come to an 
end. Louis XIV had married one of his sisters, and the 
emperor, Leopold I, another, and these two ambitious rulers 
had been considering for some time how they might divide the 
Spanish possessions between the Bourbons and the Hapsburgs. 
But when Charles II died, in 1700, it. was discovered that he 
had left a will in which he made Louis’s younger grandson, 
Philip, the heir to his twenty-two crowns, but on the condition 
that France and Spain should never be united. 

It was a weighty question whether Louis XIV should permit 


his grandson to accept this hazardous honor. Should Philip 


become king of Spain, Louis and his family would control all 
of southwestern Europe from Holland to Sicily, as well as a 
great part of North and South America. This would mean 
the establishment of an empire more powerful than that of 
Charles V. It was clear that the disinherited emperor and 
the ever watchful William of Orange, now king of England, 
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would never permit this unprecedented extension of French 
influence. They had already shown themselves ready to make 
great sacrifices in order to check far less serious aggressions on 

the part of the French king. Nevertheless, family pride and 
- personal ambition led Louis criminally to risk the welfare of 
his country. He accepted the will and informed the Spanish 
ambassador at the French court that he might salute Philip V - 
as his new king. The leading French newspaper of the time 
boldly proclaimed that the Pyrenees were no more. 

King William soon succeeded in forming a new Grand Alli- 
ance (1701) in which Louis’s old enemies, England, Holland, 
and the emperor, were the most important members. William 
himself died just as hostilities were beginning, but the long 
War of the Spanish Succession was carried on vigorously by 
the great English general, the Duke of Marlborough, and the 
Austrian commander, Eugene of Savoy. The conflict was more 
general than the Thirty Years’ War; even in America there was 
fighting between French and English colonists, which passes in 
American histories under the name of Queen Anne’s War. All 
the more important battles went against the French, and after 
ten years of war, which was rapidly ruining the country by the 
destruction of its people and its wealth, Louis XIV was willing 
to consider some compromise, and after long discussion a peace 
was arranged in 1713. 

The Treaty of Utrecht changed the map of Europe as no 
previous treaty had done, not even that of Westphalia. Each 
of the chief combatants got his share of the Spanish booty over 
which they had been fighting. The Bourbon Philip V was per- . 
mitted to retain Spain and its colonies on condition that the 
Spanish and French crowns should never rest on the same 
head. To Austria fell the Spanish Netherlands, hereafter called 
the Austrian Netherlands, which continued to form a barrier 
between Holland and France. Holland received certain for- 
tresses to make its position still more secure. The Spanish 
possessions in Italy, that is, Naples and Milan, were also given 
to Austria, and in this way Austria got the hold on Italy which 
it retained until 1866. From France, England acquired Nova 
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Scotia, Newfoundland, and the Hudson Bay region, and so 
began the expulsion of the French from North America. 
Besides these American provinces she received the rock and 
fortress of Gibraltar, which still gives her command of the 
narrow entrance to the Mediterranean. | 

Louis XIV outlived his son and his grandson and left a 
sadly demoralized kingdom to his five-year-old great-grandson, 
Louis XV (1715-1774). The national treasury was depleted, 
the people were reduced in numbers and were in a miserable 
state, and the army, once the finest in Europe, was in no condi- 
tion to gain further victories. 

It seems as if the historian found himself almost inevitably 
taxing his readers’ attention by accounts of wars. Most of 
them seem scandalous in their origin, wicked in their prosecu- 
tion, and futile and destructive in their consequences. The 
eighteenth century was, as we shall see, not behind the sev- 
enth or the sixteenth in illustrating the fact that the State has 
hitherto been a predatory institution which even in western 
Europe has usually devoted a great part of its resources to 
fighting. The nineteenth and the twentieth centuries opened 
with widespread and tremendous armed conflicts. Grotesque 
as war May seem in Its growing inappropriateness, it has been 
so universal, and sometimes so important in its effects on the 
growth of states, that 1t must be assigned a conspicuous place 
in the story of Western civilization. 

Then if wars are to be prevented some means will have to 
be discovered for obviating the conditions which produce them. 
No one can take an intelligent part in the modern efforts to 


~ secure and maintain peace unless he is familiar with the ancient 


and inveterate warlike habits of Western governments. Peace 
is one of the most important issues of our day and some study 
of wars, their ostensible causes and results, is an essential to a 
wise participation in the movement. 

The denunciation of war and projects for peace among 
nations can be traced back to the days of Philip the Fair of 
France, when an ingenious lawyer of the time, Pierre Dubois, 
submitted to the king about the year 1300 a short treatise 
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explaining how wars might be prevented by international arbi- 
tration and the boycotting of aggressors. A quarter of a cen- 
tury later Marsiglio of Padua published his Defender of the 
Peace in which he pronounced the Church and Pope, with 
their property and governmental rights, the chief disturbers of 
the peace. He proposed to deprive them of their property and 
secular powers. Both Erasmus and Sir Thomas More wrote 
ardently against war and the kingly governments of their day. 

With Grotius, who published his War and Peace in 1625, the 
history of International Law begins. Grotius was followed, a 
half a century later, by Pufendorf with his Law of Nature and 
of Nations. ‘These onlookers perceived that the incessant wars 
and great alliances of their day made necessary clearer rules 
in the international relations of the powers. For example, 
what protection were ambassadors to enjoy? What was to be 
the status of neutral vessels?’ What should be considered fair 
and permissible in actual war and in the treatment of prison- 
ers? International law has so far been a high aspiration—or 
at least a sort of diplomatique etiquette—rather than an effec- 
tive barrier to aggression and military horrors. But the League 
of Nations has proposed a committee of experts to codify inter- 
national law in a far more impressive way than it has hereto- 
fore been presented by more or less academic writers. Hith- 
erto it has been a grave question whether international law 
was “law” at all in the usual juridical sense of the term. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY RULERS: THEIR WARS 
AND REFORMS 


Beginnings of Russia. Peter the Great. How Prussia Became a Great 
Power. The Wars of Frederick the Great. The Partition of 
Poland. The Austrian Realms: Maria Theresa and Joseph II 


Beginnings of Russia 


E have had little occasion hitherto, in dealing with the 
history of western Europe, to speak of the Slavic peo- 
ples, to whom the Russians, Poles, Bohemians, and 

two important Balkan nations belong. Together they form 
the most numerous linguistic group in Europe. In the eight- 
eenth century Russia began to take an increasingly important 
part in European affairs, and it is now a great problem in the 
affairs of the world. The realms of the Tsar in Europe before 
the World War exceeded in extent those of all the other rulers 
of the Continent put together, and yet they were scarcely more 
than a quarter of his whole dominion, which embraced northern 
and central Asia, and formed together an empire occupying 
nearly three times the area of the United States. © 

The Slavs were settled along the Dneiper, Don, and Vistula 
rivers long before the Christian era, After the East Goths had 
penetrated into the Roman Empire the Slavs followed their 
example and invaded, ravaged, and conquered the Balkan 
peninsula, where the medieval kingdoms of Bulgaria and 
Serbia grew up. When the German Lombards went south into 
Italy, about 569, the Slavs pressed behind them into the eastern 
Alps, where they later continued to live until recently within 
the bounds of the Austrian empire. Other Slavic hordes had 
driven the Germans across the Oder and the upper Elbe. The 
German emperors, beginning with Charlemagne, began to push 
them back, but the Bohemians and Moravians, who are Slavs, 
still hold an advanced position on the borders of Germany. 

In the ninth century some of the Northmen invaded the 
districts to the east of the Baltic, while their relatives were 
causing grievous trouble in France and England. It is gen- 
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erally supposed that one of their leaders, Rurik, was the first 
to consolidate the Slavic tribes about Novgorod into a sort of 
state, in 862. Rurik’s successor extended the bounds of the 
new empire to the south as far as the Dnieper River. The 
word “Russia” is probably derived from Rous, the name given 
by the neighboring Finns to the Norman adventurers. Before 
the end of the tenth century the Greek form of Christianity 
was introduced and the Russian ruler was baptized. The fre- 
quent intercourse with Constantinople might have led to rapid 
advance in civilization had it not been for a great disaster which 
put Russia back for centuries. 

Russia is geographically nothing more than an extension 
of the vast plain of northern Asia, which the Russians were 
destined finally to conquer. It was therefore exposed to the 
great invasion of the Tartars, or Mongols, who swept in from 
the east in the thirteenth century. The powerful Tartar ruler, 
Genghis Khan (1162-1227), conquered’ northern China and 
central Asia, and the mounted hordes of his successors crossed 
into Europe and overran Russia, which had fallen apart into 
numerous principalities. The Russian princes became the 
dependents of the Great Khan, and had frequently to seek 
his far-distant court, some three thousand miles away, where 
he freely disposed of both their crowns and their heads. The 
Tartars exacted tribute of the Russians but left them undis- 
turbed in their laws and religion. 

The original center of Russian power was Kiev, but, later, 
the princes of Moscow so increased their power and the extent 
of their realms that they were able to make terms with the 
various Mongolian khans who continued to rule southern Rus- 
sia after the break-up of the vast empire of Genghis. In due 
time the khanates were conquered by the princes of Moscow 
and added to Russia. In 1547 Ivan the Terrible assumed the 
title of “Tsar” which was the Slavic equivalent for “king” or 
“emperor.” * Russian civilization was deeply affected by that 


* The word “Tsar,” or “Czar,” is derived from “Czsar” (German, Kai- 
ser), but was used in Slavic books for the title of the kings of antiquity as 
well as for the Roman emperors. Peter the Great called himself “Impera- 
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of Constanunople, with which its rulers had from the begin- 
ning been in contact. The pomp of the Russian princes, the 
Russian religion, and the Russian alphabet derive from the 
Eastern Empire. So it is probable that the “Oriental” charac- 
teristics of Russia were due not so much to the invading Mon- 
gols, as has sometimes been supposed, but rather to Byzantine 
example. It was the life work of Peter the Great to introduce 
Western civilization into Russia. In this way there was a tend- 
ency of eastern Europe to enter into constantly more intimate 
relations with the west. 


Peter the Great 


At the time of Peter’s accession, in 1672, Russia, which had > 
grown greatly under Ivan the Terrible and other enterprising 
rulers, still had no outlet to the sea. In manners and customs 
the kingdom was Oriental, and its government was a good 
deal like that of a Tartar prince. Peter had no objection to 
the despotic power which fell to him, but he knew that Russia 
was very much behind the rest of Europe and that his crudely 
equipped soldiers could never make headway against the well- 
armed and well-disciplined troops of the West. He had no 
seaport and no ships, and without these Russia could never 
hope to take part in the world’s affairs. His three great tasks 
were therefore to improve the Russian government, to intro- 
duce Western habits, and to “make a window,” as he expressed 
it, through which Russia might look abroad. 

In 1697-1698 Peter himself visited Germany, Holland, and 
England with a view to investigating every art and science of 
the West, as well as the most-approved methods of manufac- 
ture, from the making of a man-of-war to the etching of an 
engraving. Nothing escaped the keen eyes of this rude, half- 
savage northern giant. For a week he put on the wide breeches 
of a Dutch laborer and worked in the shipyard at Zaandam 
near Amsterdam. In England, Holland, and Germany he 
engaged artisans, scientific men, architects, ship captains, and 


tor,” that is, “emperor.” The Tsar was also known as “Autocrat of all the 


Russias.” 
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those versed in artillery and in the training of troops—all of 
whom he took back with him to aid in the reform and develop- 
ment of Russia. 

He was called home by the revolt of Russian nobles and 
churchmen who were horrified at Peter’s desertion of the habits 
and customs of his forefathers. They hated what they called 
“German ideas,” such as short coats, tobacco smoking, and 
beardless faces. Peter took a fearful revenge upon the rebels 
and is said to have himself cut off the heads of many of them. 
Like the barbarian that he was at heart, he left their heads 
and bodies lying about all winter, unburied, in order to make 
the terrible results of revolt against his power quite plain 
to all. 

Peter’s reforms extended through his whole reign. He made 
his people give up their cherished Oriental beards and long 
flowing garments. He forced the women of the richer classes, 
who had been kept in a sort of Oriental harem, to come out 
and meet the men in social assemblies, such as were common 
in the West. He invited foreigners to settle in Russia, and 
sent young Russians abroad to study. He reorganized the 
government officials on the model of a Western kingdom, and. 
made over his army in the same way. He reconstructed the 
monetary system, and encouraged the printing of Russian 
books. 

Finding that the old capital, Moscow, clung persistently to 
its ancient habits, he prepared to found a new capital for his 
new Russia. He selected for this purpose a bit of territory on 
the Baltic which he had conquered from Sweden—very marshy, 
it is true, but where he might hope to construct Russia’s first 
real port. Here he built St. Petersburg? at enormous expense 
and colonized it with Russians and foreigners. Russia was at 
last becoming a European power. 

The next problem was to get control of the provinces lying 
between the Russian boundary and the Baltic Sea. These 


* Changed to Petrograd during the war with Germany in 1914, so that 
the Russian capital should no longer be called by a German name. Then 
the Bolsheviki later renamed the city after their hero, Leningrad. 
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HOW PRUSSIA BECAME A GREAT POWER 


belonged to Sweden, which happened to have at that time a 
very warlike young monarch, Charles XII. He filled Europe 
with astonishment for a time by engaging in war with Den- 


mark, Saxony, and Russia and gaining many surprising vic- 
tories. But his attempt to penetrate into Russia proved as 
fatal to him as a similar attempt did to Napoleon a century 
later. His prowess only served to set back Russia’s plans for 
the moment. Three years after his death, which occurred in 
1718, Peter forced Sweden to cede to him Livonia, Esthonia, 
and other Swedish territory which had previously cut Russia 
off from the sea. 

Peter looked with longing eyes on the possessions of the 
Turks to the south of him, and he made vain attempts to extend 
the Russian control as far as the Black Sea. He did not suc- 
ceed in this, but it had become evident that if the Turks were 
to be driven from Europe, Russia would prove a mighty rival 
of the other European powers in the divisions of the spoils. 

For a generation after the death of Peter the Great, Russia 
fell into the hands of incompetent rulers. It only appears 
again as a European state when the great Catherine II came 
to the throne, in 1762. From that time on, the Western powers 
had always to consider the vast Slavic empire in all their great 
struggles. They had also tc consider a new kingdom in north- 
ern Germany, which was just growing into a great power that 
was to prove a potent factor in world affairs. This was Prus- 
sia, whose beginnings we must now consider. 


How Prussia Became a Great Power 


The electorate of Brandenburg had figured on the German 
map for centuries, but there was no particular reason to sup- 
pose that it was to become one day the dominant state in 
Germany. Early in the fifteenth century the old line of elec- 
tors had died out, and Emperor Sigismund, in the days of 
the Council of Constance, had gold Brandenburg to a hith- 
erto unimportant house, the Hohenzollerns, which is known to 
us now through such names as those of Frederick the Great, 
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of William I, the first German emperor, and of his grandson, 
William II, the “Kaiser.” Beginning with a strip of territory 
extending some ninety or a hundred miles to the east and to 
the west of the little town of Berlin, the successive representa- 
tives of the line gradually extended their boundaries until 
the kingdom of Prussia embraced nearly two-thirds of Ger- 
many. Of the earlier little annexations nothing need be said. 
While it has always been the boast of the Hohenzollern family 
that almost every one of its reigning members has added some- 
thing to what his ancestors handed down to him, no great 


View oF BERLIN IN 1717 


Berlin was only a smaJl town until the days of the Great Elector. It 

increased from about 8,oo0 inhabitants in 1650 to about 20,000 in 1688. 

It is therefore not really an ancient city like Paris. Most of its great 
growth has taken place in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries — 


extension took place until just before the Thirty Years’ War. 
About that time the elector of Brandenburg inherited Cleves 
and Mark, and thus got his first hold on the Rhine district 
(see map, p. 394). 

What was quite as important, he won, far to the east, the 
duchy of Prussia, which was separated from Brandenburg by 
Polish territory. Prussia was originally the name.of a region | 
on the Baltic inhabited by heathen Borussians. These had 
been conquered in the thirteenth century by one of the orders 
of crusading knights (the Teutonic order), who, when the con- 
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quest of the Holy Land was abandoned, looked about for other 
occupation. 

After the German knights had conquered Prussia it began 
to fill up with German colonists. In Luther’s day (1525) the 
knights were converted to Protestantism and dissolved their 
order. They then formed their lands into the duchy of Prus- 
sia, and their Grand Master, who was a relative of the elector 
of Brandenburg, became their first duke. About a hundred 
years later (1618) this branch of the Hohenzollerns died out, 
and the duchy then fell to the elector of Brandenburg. 

Notwithstanding this substantial territorial gain, there was 
little promise that the hitherto obscure electorate would ever 
become a formidable power when, in 1640, Frederick William, 
known as the Great Elector, came to the throne of Branden-. 
burg. His territories were scattered from the Rhine to the Vis- 
tula, his army was of small account, and his authority disputed 
by powerful nobles. The center of his domain was Branden- 
burg. Far to the west was Mark, bordering on the Rhine val- 
ley, and Cleves, lying on both banks of that river. Far to the 
east, beyond the Vistula, was the duchy of Prussia. 

The Great Elector was, however, well fitted for the task of 
welding these domains into a powerful state. He was heart- 
less in destroying opponents, treacherous in diplomatic nego- 
_tiations, and entirely devoid of the refinement which distin- 
guished Louis XIV and his court. He unscrupulously set to 
work to increase his territories and his power. 

By shrewd tactics during the closing days of the Thirty 
Years’ War he managed to secure, by the Treaty of West- 
phalia, the bishoprics of Minden and Halberstadt and the 
duchy of Farther Pomerania, which gave him a good shore line 
on the Baltic. 

Knowing that the interests of his house depended on mili- 
tary strength, he organized, in spite of the protests of the tax- 
payers, an army out of all proportion to the size and wealth of 
his dominions, and this was the beginning of that great Prus- 
sian war machine which showed its terrible efficiency in the 
conflict of 1914. He succeeded in creating an absolute mon- 
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archy on the model furnished by his contemporary, Louis XIV. 
He joined with England and Holland in their alliances against 
Louis, and the army of Brandenburg began to be known and 
feared. | | 

Though a good Protestant, the Great Elector permitted reli- 
gious freedom to a remarkable degree. He made Catholics 


Miuitary PunisHMENT 


The armies of the old régime were mostly made up of hired soldiers or 

serfs, and the officers maintained discipline by cruel punishments. In this 

picture of a Prussian regiment one soldier is being flogged while half sus- 

pended by his wrists; another is forced to walk between two files of soldiers 

who must beat his bared back with heavy rods. It has been said that Prus- 

sian soldiers found war a relief from the terrors of peace, since in war 
time the punishments were lessened 


eligible to office and, on the other hand, gave asylum to the 


persecuted Huguenots of France, even offering them special 
inducements to settle in his realms. : 

It was accordingly an enriched legacy which the Great Elec- 
tor left in 1688 to his son, Frederick, and although the career 


_of the latter was by no means so brilliant as that of his father, 


he induced the emperor to permit him to change his title from 
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“elector” to “king” and so to transform his electorate into a 
kingdom} 

The title “King in Prussia” was deemed preferable to 
the more natural “King of Brandenburg” because Prussia lay 
wholly without the bounds of the empire, and consequently its 
ruler was not in any sense subject to the emperor but was 
entirely independent.” 

The second ruler of the new kingdom, Frederick William I 
(1713-1740), the father of Frederick the Great, was a rough 
and boorish king who devoted himself entirely to governing 
his realm, collecting tall soldiers, drilling his battalions, hunt- 
ing wild game, and smoking strcng tobacco. He was passion- 
ately fond of military life from his childhood. He took special 
pride in stalwart soldiers and collected them at great expense 
from all parts of Europe. He raised the Prussian army, which 
numbered twenty-seven thousand in the days of the Great 
Elector, to eighty-four thousand, making it almost equal to that 
maintained by France or Austria. He was constantly drilling 
and reviewing his men, of whose military appearance he was 
inordinately proud. | 

Moreover, by strict management, miserly thrift, and entire 
indifference to luxury, Frederick William treasured up a huge 
sum of money. He discharged a large number of court serv- 
ants, sold at auction many of the royal jewels, and had a great 
portion of the family table silver coined into money. Conse- 
quently he was able to leave to his son, Frederick II, not only 
a strengthened army but an ample supply of gold. Indeed, 
it was his toil and economy that made possible the warlike 
achievements of his far better-known son. 


The Wars of Frederick the Great 


In his early years Frederick II grieved and disgusted his 
boorish old father by his dislike for military life and his inter- 
est in books and music. He was a particular admirer of the 

* As king of Prussia his title was Frederick I. 

* He was not king of all of Prussia. Frederick the Great changed his 


title to “King of Prussia” after the incorporation of the rest, in the parti- 
tion of Poland. 
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French and wrote all his works in their tongue. No sooner 
had he become king, however, than he suddenly developed 
marvelous energy and ruthlessness in warlike enterprises. 
Chance favored his designs. The emperor Charles VI, the last 
representative of the direct male line of the Hapsburgs, died 
in 1740, just a few months before Frederick ascended the 
throne, leaving only a daughter, Maria Theresa, to inherit his 
vast and miscellaneous dominions. He had induced the other 
European powers to promise to accept the “pragmatic sanc- 
tion,” or solemn will, in which he left everything to the young 
Maria Theresa; but she had no sooner begun to reign than her 
greedy neighbors prepared to seize her lands. Her greatest 
enemy was the newly crowned king of Prussia, who at first 
pretended friendship for her. Frederick determined to seize 
Silesia, a strip of Hapsburg territory lying to the southeast of 
Brandenburg. He marched his army into the coveted district 
and occupied the important city of Breslau without declaring 
war or offering any excuse except a vague claim to part of the 
land? 
Within a short time France had joined with Bavaria in the 
attack upon Maria Theresa. It seemed for a time as if her 
struggle to keep her realm intact would be vain, but the loy- 
alty of all the various peoples under her scepter was roused 
by her extraordinary courage and energy. The French were 
driven back, but Maria Theresa was forced to grant Silesia 
to Frederick in order to induce him to retire from the war. 
Finally, England and Holland joined in an alliance for main- 
taining the balance of power, for they had no desire to see 
France annex the Austrian Netherlands. A few years later 
(1748) all the powers, tired of the war,—which is known as 
the War of the Austrian Succession,—laid down their arms and 


* As no woman had ever been elected empress, the Duke of Bavaria man- 
aged to secure the Holy Roman Empire, as Emperor Charles VII. Upon 
his death, however, in 1745, Maria Theresa’s husband, Francis, duke of 
Lorraine, was chosen emperor. Their son, Joseph II, succeeded his father 
in 1765, and upon his death, in 1790, his brother Leopold II was elected. 
When he died, in 1792, the empire fell to his son Francis II, who was the 
last of the “Roman” emperors but assumed the new title “Emperor of 
Austria.” See below, p. 510. 
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agreed to what is called in diplomacy the status quo ante bel- 
lum, which simply means that things were to be restored to the 
condition in which they had been before the opening of hos- 
tilities, regardless of the sacrifice of blood and treasure. 

Frederick, however, retained possession of Silesia, which 
increased his dominions by about one-third of their former 
extent. He now turned his attention to making his subjects 
more prosperous, by draining the swamps, promoting industry, 
and drawing up a new code of laws. He found time, also, to 
gratify his interest in men of letters, and invited Voltaire’ to 
make his home at Berlin. It will not seem strange to any one 
who knows anything of the character of these two men, that 
they quarreled after two or three years, and that Voltaire left 
the Prussian king with very bitter feelings. 

Maria Theresa was by no means reconciled to the loss of 
Silesia, and she began to lay her plans for expelling the per- 
fidious Frederick and regaining her lost territory. This led 
to one of the most important wars in modern history, in 
which not only almost every European power joined but which 
involved the whole world, from the Indian rajahs of Hindustan 
to the colonists of Virginia and New England. This Seven 
Years’ War (1756-1763) will be considered in its broader 
aspects in the next chapter. We note here only the part played 
in it by the king of Prussia. 

Maria Theresa’s ambassador at Paris was so skillful in his 
negotiations with the French court that in 1756 he induced it, 
in spite of its two hundred years of hostility to the House of 
Hapsburg, to enter into an alliance with Austria against Prus- 
sia. Russia, Sweden, and Saxony also agreed to join in a con- 
certed attack on Prussia. Their armies, coming as they did 
from every point of the compass, threatened the complete 
annihilation of Austria’s rival. It seemed as if the new king- 
dom of Prussia might disappear altogether from the map of 
Europe. | | 

However, it was in this war that Frederick earned his title 
of “the Great,” and because of his successes he has often been 

* See below, pp. 440 ff. 
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THE PARTITION OF POLAND 


classed with the ablest generals the world has seen. Learning 
the object of the allies, he did not wait for them to declare war 
against him, but occupied Saxony at once and then moved on 
into Bohemia, where he nearly succeeded in taking the capital, 
Prague. Here he was forced to retire, but in 1757 he defeated 
the French and his German enemies in the most famous, per- 
haps, of his battles, at Rossbach. A month later he routed 
the Austrians brilliantly at Leuthen, not far from Breslau. 
Thereupon the Swedes and the Russians retired from the field 
and left Frederick for the moment master of the situation. 

Great Britain now engaged the French and left Frederick at 
liberty to deal with his other enemies. While he exhibited great 
military skill, he was by no means able to gain all the battles in 
which he engaged. Money paid him by the English govern- 
ment helped him to stay in the field, but for a time it looked 
as if he might, after all, be vanquished. But the accession of a 
new Tsar, who was an ardent admirer of Frederick, led Russia 
to conclude peace with Prussia, whereupon Maria Theresa 
reluctantly agreed to give up once more her struggle with her 
inveterate enemy. Shortly afterwards England and France 
came to terms, and a general settlement was made at Paris 
in 1763. 


The Partition of Poland 


Frederick’s success in seizing and holding one of Austria’s 
finest provinces did not satisfy him. The central portions of his 
kingdom—Brandenburg, Silesia, and Pomerania—were com- 
pletely cut off from East Prussia by a considerable tract known 
as West Prussia, which belonged to the kingdom of Poland. 
The map will show how great must have been Frederick’s 
temptation to fill this gap, especially as Poland was in no 
condition to defend its possessions. 

With the exception of Russia, Poland was the largest king- 
dom in Europe. It covered an immense plain with no natural 
boundaries, and the population, which was very thinly scat- 
tered, belonged to several races. Besides the Poles themselves, 
there were Germans in the cities of West Prussia and Russians 
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in Lithuania. The Jews were very numerous everywhere, 
forming half of the population in some of the towns. The Poles 
were usually Catholics, while the Germans were Protestants 
and the Russians adhered to the Greek Church. These differ- 
ences in religion, added to those of race, created endless difhi- 
culties and dissensions. 

The government of Poland was the worst imaginable. Instead 
of having developed a strong monarchy, as her neighbors— 
Prussia, Russia, and Austria—had done, she remained in a 
state of feudal anarchy, which the nobles had taken the greatest 
pains to perpetuate by binding their kings in such a way that 
they had no power either to maintain order or to defend the 
country from attack. The king could not declare war, make 
peace, impose taxes, or pass any law, without the consent of 
the diet. As the diet was composed of representatives of the 
nobility, any one of whom could freely veto any measure,—for 
no measure could pass that had even one vote against it,— 
most of the diets broke up without accomplishing anything. 

The kingship was not hereditary in Poland, but whenever 
the ruler died, the nobles assembled and chose a new one, com- 
monly a foreigner. These elections were tumultuous, and 
the various European powers regularly interfered, by force 
or bribery, to secure the election of a candidate who they 
believed would favor their interests. 

The nobles in Poland were numerous. There were perhaps 
a million and a half of them, mostly very poor, owning only a 
trifling bit of land. There was a saying that the poor noble’s 
dog, even if he sat in the middle of the estate, was sure to 
have his tail upon a neighbor’s land. There was no middle class 
except in the few German towns. The peasants were miserable 
indeed. They had sunk from serfs to slaves over whom their 
lords had the right of life and death. 

It required no great insight to foresee that Poland was in 
danger of falling a prey to her greedy and powerful neighbors, 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria, who clamped in the unfortunate 
kingdom on all sides. They had long shamelessly interfered ir; 
its affairs and had actually taken active measures to oppose alJ 
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reforms of the constitution in order that they might profit by 
the chronic anarchy. 

The ruler of Russia was the famous Catherine II, who 
arranged with Frederick the Great to prevent any improvement 
in. Poland and to keep up and encourage the disorder. Finally, 
Poland’s kind neighbors, including Austria, agreed, in 1772, 
each to take a slice of the unhappy kingdom. 
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A CarToon oF THE PaRTITION oF POLAND 


Catherine II, Joseph II of Austria, and Frederick the Great are pointing 

out the part of the map of Poland they each propose to take. The king of 

Poland is trying to hold his crown from falling off his head. Poland is 
_ pushed out into the Baltic 


Austria was assigned a strip inhabited by almost three mil- 
lion Poles and Russians, and thus added two new kinds of 
people and two new languages to her already varied collection 


of races and tongues. Prussia was given a smaller piece, but 


it was the coveted West Prussia, which she needed to fill out 
her boundaries, and its inhabitants were to a considerable 
extent Germans and Protestants. Russia’s strip, on the east, 
was inhabited entirely by Russians. The Polish diet was 
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forced, by the advance of Russian troops to Warsaw, to approve 
the partition. 

Poland seemed at first, however, to have learned a great 
lesson from the disaster. During the twenty years following its 
first dismemberment there was an extraordinary revival in edu- 
cation, art, and literature. Historians and poets sprang up to 
give distinction to the last days of Polish independence. The 
constitution which had made Poland the laughingstock and the 
victim of its neighbors was abolished, and an entirely new one 
worked out (1791). Itdid away with the free veto of the nobles, 
made the crown hereditary, and established a parliament some- 
what like that of England. 

Russia had no desire that Poland should become a strong 
monarchy, and it sent soldiers to help the enemies of the new 
constitution on the ground that Russia could not bear to see 
any changes in the government “under which the Polish com- 
monwealth had flourished for so many centuries.” Russia and 
Prussia, having secured the continuance of disorder in Poland, 
declared that they could not put up with such a dangerous 
neighbor and proceeded to a second partition in 1793. Prussia 
cut deep into Poland, added a million and a half of Poles to her 
subjects, and acquired the towns of Thorn, Danzig, and Posen. 
Russia’s gains were three millions of people, who at least 
_ belonged to her own race. On this occasion Austria was put off 
with the promises of her confederates, Russia and Prussia, that 
they would use their good offices to secure Bavaria for her in 
exchange for the Austrian Netherlands. 

At this juncture the Poles found a national leader in the 
brave Kosciusko, who had fought under Washington for Amer- 
ican liberty. With the utmost care and secrecy he organized 
an insurrection in the spring of 1794 and summoned the Polish 
people to join his standard of national independence. The 
Poles who had been incorporated into the Prussian monarchy 
thereupon rose and forced Prussia to withdraw its forces. 

Russia was ready, however, to crush the patriots. Kosciusko 
was wounded and captured in battle, and by the end of the 
year Russia was in control of Warsaw. The Polish king was 
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compelled to abdicate, and the remnants of the dismembered 
kingdom were divided (1795), after much bitter contention, 
among Austria, Russia, and Prussia. In the three partitions 
which blotted out the kingdom of Poland from the map of 
Europe, Russia received nearly twice the combined shares of 
Austria and Prussia. 


The Austrian Realms: Maria Theresa and Joseph II 


While the Hohengollerns of Prussia from their capital at 


Berlin had been extending their power over northern Ger- 


many, the ancient house of Hapsburg, established in the south- 
eastern corner of Germany, with its capital at Vienna, had 
been grouping together, by conquest or inheritance, the vast 
realm over much of which they ruled down to the end of the 
World War. It will be remembered that Charles V, shortly 
after his accession, ceded to his brother, Ferdinand I, the Ger- 
man or Austrian possessions of the house of Hapsburg,! while 
he himself retained the Spanish, Burgundian, and _ Italian 
dominions. Ferdinand, by a fortunate marriage with the 
heiress of the kingdoms of Bohemia and Hungary, greatly 
augmented his territory. Hungary was, however, almost com- 
pletely under the Turks at that time, and till the end of the 
seventeenth century the energies of the Austrian rulers were 
largely absorbed in a long struggle against the Mohammedans. 

A Turkish tribe from western Asia had, at the opening of 
the thirteenth century, established themselves in western Asia 
Minor under their leader Othman (d. 1326). It was from him 
that they derived their name of Ottoman Turks, to distinguish 
them from the Seljuk Turks, with whom the crusaders had 
come into contact. The leaders of the Ottoman Turks showed 
great energy. They not only extended their Asiatic territory 
far toward the east, and later into Africa, but they gained a 
footing in Europe as early as 1353. They gradually conquered 
the Slavic peoples of the Balkan peninsula and occupied 
the territory about Constantinople, although it was a hundred 

* For the origin of the Austrian dominions, see above, pp. 259 ff. 
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years before they succeeded in capturing the ancient capital of 
the Eastern Empire. 

This advance of the Turks naturally aroused grave fears in 
the states of western Europe lest they too might be deprived of 
their independence. The brunt of the defense against the com- 
mon foe devolved upon Venice and the German Hapsburgs, 
who carried on an almost continuous war with the Turks for 
nearly two centuries. As late as 1683 the Mohammedans col- 
lected a large force and besieged Vienna, which might very well 
have fallen into their hands had it not been for the timely 
assistance which the city received from the king of Poland. 
From this time on, the power of the Turks in Europe rapidly 
decreased, and the Hapsburgs were able to regain the whole 
territory of Hungary and Transylvania, their possession of 
which was formally recognized by the Sultan in 1699. 

The conquest of Silesia by Frederick the Great was more 
than a severe blow to the pride of Maria Theresa; for, since 
it was inhabited by Germans, its loss lessened the Hapsburg 
power inside the empire. In extent of territory the Hapsburgs 
more than made up for it by the partitions of Poland, but since 
the Poles were an alien race, they added one more difficulty to 
the very serious problem of ruling so many different peoples, 
each of whom had a different language and different customs 
and institutions. ‘The Hapsburg possessions were inhabited by 
Germans in Austria proper, a Slav people (the Czechs) mixed 
with Germans in Bohemia and Moravia, Poles in Galicia, 
Hungarians or Magyars along with Rumanians and smaller 
groups of other peoples in Hungary; Croats and Slovenes 
_ (both Slavs) in the south, Italians in Milan and Tuscany, and 

Flemish and Walloons in the Netherlands. 

Maria Theresa ruled these races with energy and skill. She 
patiently attended to all the tiresome matters of state, read 
long documents and reports, and conferred with the ambassa- 
dors of foreign powers. After her long reign of forty years 
her son Joseph, who had already been elected emperor as 
Joseph II, tried in the ten years of his rule (1780-1790) to 
modernize these backward states of southeastern Europe by a 
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series of sweeping reforms. He was a very enlightened man 
and with something of the impetuous zeal of Peter the Great 
tried to sweep away at once the old abuses of feudalism, to 
introduce more general education, and to lessen the power of 
the clergy. He even abolished six hundred monasteries. Besides 
this he attempted to govern more and more from one center 
where he could oversee matters himself, a scheme which also 
seemed to promise greater unity to his realms. But his peo- 
ples did not understand his ideas or feared the growth of his 
_ power, and he was opposed on every hand. He died just 
as the Revolution in France was beginning to show that a 
nation could do for itself in a few months what a king could 
not do in a lifetime. 

It must be admitted, however, that the problems which con- 
fronted Maria Theresa and Joseph II were much more diffi- 
cult than those of France or England. Poles, Italians, Mag- 
yars, and Germans could never be united into one state by such 
common interests as Englishmen or Frenchmen have felt so 
keenly in the last two centuries. Instead of fusing together to 
form a nation, the peoples ruled over by the Hapsburgs were 
on such bad terms with each other that it often seemed as 
if they would split apart, forming separate nations. Moreover, 
since some of these peoples, especially the Slavs, Poles, and 
Rumanians, lived in neighboring states as well, the Hapsburg 
monarchy was always much concerned in what happened out- 
side its borders. The immediate cause of the terrible war of 
1914-1918 was trouble between Austria and her neighbor Ser-. 
bia. So if one hopes to understand the great questions of our 
own time, he must follow carefully the complicated history of 
Austria and her ever-changing realms. 

This review of the wars and reforms of the eighteenth-cen. 
tury rulers is incomplete. There were more wars than have 
been mentioned and more reforms than have been enumerated. 
Frederick the Great, Catherine of Russia, Charles III of Spain, 
as well as some minor rulers, are usually classified as the 
“enlightened” or “benevolent” despots of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. They, like Joseph II, tried to eliminate the ancient com- 
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plications and eradicate or reduce the persistent medieval 
traditions of feudalism, the manor, monasticism, and the tra- 
ditional claims of the clergy and pope. They had, however, 
their own power in mind rather than any theory of democracy. 

Although the attempted reforms of the benevolent despots 
and their attacks on old institutions and anachronisms had 
rather little immediate effect, they cast a great deal of light on 
the sweeping reforms of the French Revolution, which we shall 
soon reach, It does not seem to come out of a clear sky when 
we realize that many of its innovations had already been con- 
templated by the very “despots” against which the revolution- 
ary leaders directed the shafts of their scorn. 
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FOUNDATION OF BRITAIN’S RULE OVERSEAS 


England after the Revolution of 1688. How Europe Began to Extend 
Its Commerce over the Whole World. The Contest between France 
and England in India and North America. Revolt of 


the American Colonies from England 
England after the Revolution of 1688 


N the last chapter we reviewed the progress of affairs in 
| eastern Europe and noted the development of two new 

European powers, Prussia and Russia, which have for the 
past two centuries played a great part in the affairs of the 
world. In the west, Great Britain was rapidly becoming the 
most important state. While she did not greatly influence the 
course of the wars on the Continent, she was already begin- 
ning to make herself mistress of the seas—a position which 
she was able to maintain owing to her colonies and her unri- 
valed fleet. 

At the close of the War of the Spanish Succession her navy 
was superior to that of any other power, for both France and 
Spain had been greatly weakened by the long conflict. Fifty 
years after the Treaty of Utrecht, England had succeeded in 
driving out the French both from North America and from 
India and in planting her vast empire beyond the seas, which 
still gives her the commercial supremacy of the world. 

With the accession of William and Mary in 16887 England 
may be said to have settled the two great questions that had 
produced such serious dissensions during the previous fifty 
years. In the first place, the nation had clearly shown that 
it proposed to remain Protestant in spite of the Catholic sym- 
pathies of her Stuart kings; and the relations between the 
Church of England and the Dissenters were gradually being 
satisfactorily adjusted. In the second place, the powers of the 
king had been carefully defined, and from the opening of the 


* See above, pp. 367 ff. 
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eighteenth century to the present time no English monarch 
has ventured to veto an act of Parliament. 

William III was succeeded in 1702 by his sister-in-law, Anne, 
a younger daughter of James II. Far more important than 
the war which her generals carried on against Spain was the 
final union of England and Scotland. As we have seen, the 
difficulties between the two countries had led to much blood- 
shed and suffering ever since Edward I’s futile attempt to con- 
quer Scotland? The two countries had, it is true, been under 
the same ruler since the accession of James I, but each had 
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Great Britain Great Britain and Ireland 
THe Union Jack” 


maintained its own independent parliament and system of gov- 
ernment. Finally, in 1707, both nations agreed to unite their 
governments into one. Forty-five members of the British 
House of Commons were to be chosen thereafter in Scotland, 
and sixteen Scotch lords were to be added to the British House 
of Lords. -In this way the whole island of Great Britain was 
placed under a single government, and the occasions for strife 
were thereby greatly reduced. 

* The last instance in which an English ruler vetoed a measure passed by 
Parliament was in 1707. 

* See above, pp. 246 ff. 

* The flag of Great Britain, combining the crosses of St. George and 
St. Andrew, was called the Union Jack from Jacques, the French form of 
James I, the first king of Great Britain. The cross of Ireland was added 


upon its union with Great Britain in 1801. Upright lines indicate red; 
horizontal lines, blue. 
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Hereafter, if a common inaccuracy is to be avoided, England, 
as a European power, should be referred to as Great Britain. 
With the union of England and Scotland the whole island of 
“Greater” Britannia (originally distinguished in this way from 
“Lesser” Britannia or Bretagne, across the Channel), including 
Wales, came under one government. With the addition of Ire- 
land in 1801 the British state was officially known as The 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. This had to be 
slightly altered with the establishment of the Irish Free State. 
In spite of these facts the familiar “England” and “English” 
will continue to occur throughout this narrative. Let no one 
take offense! 

Since none of Anne’s seventeen children survived her, she was 
succeeded, according to an arrangement made before her acces- 
sion, by the nearest Protestant heir. This was the son of 
James I’s granddaughter Sophia. She had married the elector 
of Hanover; 1! consequently the new king of England, George I 

? Originally there had been seven electors (see above, p. 270), but the 
Duke of Bavaria had been made an elector during the Thirty Years’ War, 


and in 1692 the father of George I had been permitted to assume the title 
of “Elector of Hanover.” 
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(1714-1727), was also elector of Hanover and a member of the 
Holy Roman Empire. 

William of Orange had been a continental statesman before 
he became king of England, and his chief aim had always been 
to prevent France from becoming overpowerful. He had joined 
in the War of the Spanish Succession in order to maintain the 
“balance of power” between the various European countries. 
During the eighteenth century England continued, for the same 
reason, to engage in the struggles between the continental 
powers, although she had no expectation of attempting to 
extend her sway across the Channel. The wars which she 
waged in order to increase her own power and territory were 
carried on in distant parts of the world, and more often on sea 
than on land. 

For a quarter of a century after the Treaty of Utrecht, Eng- 
land enjoyed peace.! Under the influence of Walpole, who for 
twenty-one years directed the government and who was the 
first to be called prime minister, peace was maintained within 
and without. Not only did Walpole avoid going to war with 
other countries, but he was careful to prevent the ill feeling at 
home from developing into civil strife. His principle was to 
“let sleeping dogs lie”; so he strove to conciliate the dissenters 
and to pacify the Jacobites,? as those were called who still 
desired to have the Stuarts return. 

When, in 1740, Frederick the Great and the French attacked 
Maria Theresa, England’s sympathies were with the injured 
gueen. As elector of Hanover, George II (who had succeeded 
his father in 1727) led an army of German troops against 
the French and defeated them on the river Main. Frederick 
then declared war on England; and France sent the grandson 
of James II,? the Young Pretender, as he was called, with a 

* Except in 1718-1720, when she joined an alliance against Spain, and 
her admiral, Byng, destroyed the Spanish fleet. 

* Derived from Jacobus, the Latin for James. The name was applied to 
the adherents of James II and of his son and grandson, the elder and 
younger pretenders to the throne. 

>It will be remembered that the children of James II by his second and 


Catholic wife, Mary of Modena, were excluded from the throne at the 
accession of William and Mary. 
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fleet to invade England. The attempt failed, for the fleet was 
dispersed by a storm. In 1745 the French defeated the Eng- 
lish and Dutch forces in the Netherlands; this encouraged the 
Young Pretender to make another attempt to gain the English 
crown. He landed in Scotland, where he found support among 
the Highland chiefs, and even Edinburgh welcomed “Prince 
Charlie.” He was able to collect an army of six thousand men, 
with which he marched into England. He was quickly forced 
back into Scotland, however, and after a disastrous defeat on 
Culloden Moor (1746) and many romantic adventures, he was 
glad to reach France once more in safety. 

Soon after the close of the War of the Austrian Succession 
in 1748, England entered upon a series of wars which were 
destined profoundly to affect not only her position, but also the 
fate of distant portions of the globe. In order to follow these 
changes intelligently we must briefly review the steps by which 
the various European states had extended their sway over 
regions separated from them by the ocean. 


How Europe Began to Extend Its Commerce over the Whole World 


The long and disastrous wars of the eighteenth century were 
much more than merely quarrels of monarchs. They were 
also caused by commercial and colonial rivalries, and they 
extended to the most distant parts of the world. In the War 
of the Spanish Succession, the trade of Spain was at stake as 
well as the throne. From the seventeenth century on, the 
internal affairs of each country have been constantly influenced 
by the demands of its merchants and the achievements of its 
sailors and soldiers, fighting rival nations or alien peoples 
thousands of miles from London, Paris, or Vienna. The great 
manufacturing towns of England—Leeds, Manchester, and Bir- 
mingham—owe their prosperity to India, China, and Australia. 
Liverpool, Amsterdam, and Hamburg, with their long lines 
of docks and warehouses and their fleets of merchant vessels, 
would dwindle away if their trade were confined to the demands 
of their European neighbors. 
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Europe includes scarcely a twelfth of the land upon the globe 
and yet over three-fifths of the world is to-day either occupied 
by peoples of European origin or ruled by European states. 
The possessions of France in Asia and Africa exceed the entire 
area of Europe; even the little kingdom of the Netherlands 
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A Nava. BaTTLE BETWEEN SAILING SHIPS 


This is the way the rival navies of Holland, France, and England fought 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Note how the ships sail right 
up to the foe and fire broadsides at close range. The large ship in front 
has rammed an enemy ship; this was often done, not with the idea of sink- 
ing it, since the heavily timbered wooden ships did not sink so easily as 
ironclads will, but in order that a boarding party: could clamber over onto 
its decks. Thus naval warfare still resembled somewhat the method of 
fighting of the Greeks and Romans 


administers a colonial dominion three times the size of the Ger- 
man empire. The British empire, of which the island of Great 
Britain constitutes but a hundredth part, includes one-fifth of 
_the world’s dry land. Moreover, European peoples have popu- 
lated the United States (which is nearly as large as all. of 
Europe), Mexico, and South America. 
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The widening of the field of European history is one of the 
most striking features of modern times. Though the Greeks | 
and Romans carried on a large trade in silks, spices, and pre- 
cious stones with India and China, they really knew little of 
the world beyond southern Europe, northern Africa, and west- 
ern Asia, and much that they knew was forgotten during the 
Middle Ages. Slowly, however, the interest in the East revived, 
and travelers began to add to the scanty knowledge handed 
down from antiquity. 

The voyages which had brought America and India within 
the ken of Europe during the fifteenth and early sixteenth cen- 
turies were, as we know, mainly undertaken by the Portuguese 
and the Spaniards. Portugal was the first to realize the advan- 
tage of extending her commerce by establishing stations in 
India after Vasco da Gama rounded the Cape of Good Hope 
in 1498; 1 and later by founding posts on the Brazilian coast of 
South America; then Spain laid claim to Mexico, the West 
Indies, and a great part of South America. These two powers 
later found a formidable rival in the Dutch, who succeeded in 
expelling the Portuguese from a number of their settlements in 
India and the Spice Islands, and brought Java, Sumatra, and 
other tropical regions under Dutch control. 

In North America the chief rivals were England and France, 
both of which succeeded in establishing colonies in the early 
part of the seventeenth century. Englishmen settled at James- 
town in Virginia (1607), then in New England, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, and elsewhere. The colonies owed their growth 
in part to the influx of refugees,—Puritans, Catholics, and 
Quakers,—who exiled themselves in the hope of gaining the 
right freely to enjoy their particular forms of religion. On the 
other hand, many came in order to better their fortunes in the 
New World, and thousands of bond servants and slaves were 
brought over as laborers. 

Just as Jamestown was being founded by the English the 
French were making their first successful settlement in Nova 
Scotia and at Quebec. Although England made no attempt to 


* See above, pp. 224 ff. 
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Oppose it, the French occupation of Canada progressed very 
slowly. In 1673 Marquette, a Jesuit missionary, and Joliet, a 
merchant, explored a part of the Mississippi River. La Salle 
sailed down the great stream and named the new country which 
he entered, Louisiana, after his king. The city of New Orleans 
was founded, near the mouth of the river, in 1718, and the 
French established a chain of forts between it and Montreal. 


The Contest between France and England in India and North America 


The contest between England and France for the supremacy 
in North America was responsible for almost continuous bor- 
der war, which burst out more fiercely with each war in the 
Old World. Finally, England was able, by the Treaty of 
Utrecht, to establish herself in the northern regions, for France 
thereby ceded to her Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, and the 
borders of Hudson Bay. While the English in North America 
at the beginning of the Seven Years’ War numbered over a 
million, the French did not reach a hundred thousand. 

The rivalry of England and France was not confined to the 
wildernesses of North America, occupied by half a million of 
savage red men. At the opening of the eighteenth century 
both countries had gained a firm foothold on the borders of the 
vast Indian empire, inhabited by two hundred millions of peo- 
ple and the seat of an ancient and highly developed civilization. 
One may gain some idea of the extent of India by laying the 
map of Hindustan upon that of the United States. If the south- 
ernmost point, Cape Comorin, be placed over New Orleans, 
Calcutta will lie nearly over New York City, and Bombay in — 
the neighborhood of Des Moines, Iowa. 

A generation after Vasco da Gama rounded the Cape, a 
Mongolian conqueror, Baber, had established his empire in 
India. The dynasty of Mongolian rulers which he founded 
was able to keep the whole country under its control for nearly 
two centuries; then after the death of the Great Mogul Aurung- 
zeb, in 1707, their empire began to fall apart in much the same 
‘way as that of Charlemagne had done. Like the counts’ and 
dukes of the Carolingian period, the emperor’s officials, the 
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subahdars and nawabs (nabobs) and the rajahs (Hindu princes 
who had been subjugated by the Mongols) had gradually got 
the power in their respective districts into their own hands. 
Although the emperor, or Great Mogul, as the English called 
him, continued to maintain himself in his capital of Delhi, he 
could no longer be said to rule the country at the opening 
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This mausoleum of a princess was built at Agra, India, in 1632. It has 

been described as “the most splendidly poetic building in the world ...a 

dream in marble, which justifies the saying that the Moguls designed like 

Titans but finished like jewelers.” The entire building is of white marble, 

inlaid with precious stones. Although this is regarded as the most perfect 

monument, India has many others of great magnificence, witnesses of the 
power and wealth of her princes 


of the eighteenth century when the French and English were 
beginning to turn their attention seriously to his coasts. 

In the time of Charles I (1639) a village had been pur- 
chased by the English East India Company on the southeast- 
ern coast of Hindustan, which grew into the important English 
station of Madras. About the same time posts were established 
in the district of Bengal, and later Calcutta was fortified. Bom- 
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bay was already an English station. The Mongolian emperor 
of India at first scarcely deigned to notice the presence of a 
few foreigners on the fringe of his vast realms, but before 
the end of the seventeenth century hostilities began between 
the English East India Company and the native rulers, which 
made it plain that the foreigners would be forced to defend 
themselves. 

The English had to face not only the opposition of the 
natives, but that of a European power as well. France also had 
an East India Company, and at the opening of the eighteenth 
century Pondicherry was its chief center, with a population 
of sixty thousand, of which two hundred only were Europeans. 
It soon became apparent that there was little danger from the 
Great Mogul; moreover the Portuguese and Dutch were out 
of the race, so the native princes and the French and English 
were left to fight among themselves for the supremacy. 

Just before the clash of European rulers, known as the Seven 
Years’ War, came, in 1756, the French and English had begun 
their struggle in both America and India. In America the 
so-called French and Indian War began in 1754 between the 
English and French colonists. General Braddock was sent 
from England to capture Fort Duquesne, which the French had 
established to keep their rivals out of the Ohio valley. Brad- 
dock knew nothing of border warfare, and he was killed and his 
troops routed. ’ Fortunately for England, France, as the ally 
of Austria, was soon engaged. in a war with Prussia that pre- 
vented her from giving proper attention to her American pos- 
sessions, A famous statesman, the elder Pitt,1 was now at the 
head of the English ministry. He was able not only to succor 
the hard-pressed king of Prussia with money and men, but also 
to support the militia of the thirteen American colonies in their 
attacks upon the French. The French forts at Ticonderoga 
and Niagara were taken; Quebec was won in Wolfe’s heroic 
attack, 1759; and the next year all Canada submitted to the 
English. England’s supremacy on the sea was demonstrated 
by three admirals, each of whom destroyed a French fleet. 


* So called to distinguish him from his son, prime minister later. 
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In India conflicts between the French and the English had 
occurred during the War of the Austrian Succession. The 
governor of the French station of Pondicherry was Dupleiz, 
a soldier of great energy, who proposed to drive out the Eng- 
lish and firmly establish the power of France over Hindustan. 
His chances of success were greatly increased by the quarrels 
among the native rulers, some of whom belonged to the earlier 
Hindu inhabitants and some to the Mohammedan Mongolians 
who had conquered India in 1526. Dupleix had very few 
French soldiers, but he began the enlistment of the natives, a 
custom eagerly adopted by the English. These native soldiers, 
whom the English called Sepoys, were taught to fight in the 
manner of Europeans. 

But the English colonists, in spite of the fact that they were 
mainly traders, discovered among the clerks in Madras a leader 
equal in military skill and energy to Dupleix himself. Robert 
Clive, who was but twenty-five years old at this time, organ- 
ized a large force of Sepoys and gained a remarkable ascend- 
ency over them by his astonishing bravery. 

At the moment that the Seven Years’ War was beginning, 
bad news reached Clive from the English settlement of Cal- 
cutta, about a thousand miles to the northeast of Madras. The 
nawab of Bengal had seized the property of some English mer- 
chants and imprisoned one hundred and forty-five Englishmen 
in a little room,—the “black hole” of Calcutta,—where most 
of them died of suffocation before morning. Clive hastened to 
Bengal, and with a little army of nine hundred Europeans and 
fifteen hundred Sepoys he gained a great victory at Plassey, in 
1757, over the nawab’s army of fifty thousand men. Clive then 
replaced the nawab of Bengal by a man whom he believed to 
be friendly to the English. Before the Seven Years’ War was 
over, the English had won Pondicherry and deprived the 
French of all their former influence in the region of. Madras, 
and had begun to extend their control over the great plains 
of northern India. | 

When the Seven Years’ War was brought to an end, in 
1763, by the Treaty of Paris, it was clear that England had 
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gained far more than any other power. She was to retain her 
two forts commanding the Mediterranean—Gibraltar, and Port. 
Mahon on the island of Minorca; in America, France ceded 
- to her the vast region of Canada and Nova Scotia, as well as 
several of the islands in the West Indies. The region beyond 
the Mississippi was ceded to Spain by France, who thus gave 
up all her claims to North America. In India, France, it is 
true, received back the towns which the English had taken 
from her, but she had permanently lost her influence over the 
native rulers, for Clive had made the English name greatly 
feared among them. 


Revolt of the American Colonies from England 


_ England had, however, no sooner added Canada to her pos- 
sessions and driven the French from the broad region which 
lay between her dominions and the Mississippi than she lost the 
better part of her American empire by the revolt of the irritated 
colonists, who refused to submit to her interference in their 
government and commerce. 

The English settlers had been left alone, for the most part, 
by the home government and had enjoyed far greater freedom 
in the management of their affairs than had the colonies of 
France and Spain. Virginia established its own assembly in 
1619, and Massachusetts became almost an independent com- 
monwealth. England had been busied during the seventeenth 
century with a great struggle at home and with the wars stirred 
up by Louis XIV. After the Peace of Utrecht, Walpole for 
twenty years prudently refused to interfere with the colonies. 
The result was that by the end of the Seven Years’ War the 
-colonists numbered over two millions. Their rapidly increasing 
wealth and strength, their free life in a new land, and the confi- 
dence they had gained in their successful conflict with the 
French—all combined to render the renewed interference of the 
home government intolerable to them. 

During the war with the French, England began to realize 
for the first time that the colonies had money, and so Parlia- 
ment decided that they should be required to pay part of the 
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REVOLT OF THE AMERICAN COLONIES FROM ENGLAND 


expenses of the recent conflict and support a small standing 
army of English soldiers. The Stamp Act was therefore passed 
(1765), which taxed the colonists by requiring them to pay the 
English. government for stamps which had to be used upon 
leases, deeds, and other legal documents in order to make them 
binding. The colonists were indignant, for, while they were not 
unwilling to contribute to the mother country, they declared 
that ‘according to the principles of the English constitution, a 
Parliament in which they were not represented had no right to 
tax them. - Representatives of the colonies met in New York 
in 1765 and ‘denounced the Stamp Act as indicating “a mani- 
fest tendency to subvert the rights and liberties of the colonies.” 

More irritating than the attempts of Great Britain to tax 
the colonists were the vexatious navigation and trade laws by 
which, like the other nations of the time, she tried to keep all 
the benefits of colonial trade and industry to herself. The early 
navigation laws passed under Cromwell and Charles II were 
specially directed against the enterprising Dutch traders. They 
provided that all products grown or manufactured in Asia, 
Africa, or America should be imported into England or her 
colonies only in English ships. But if the laws were directed 
against the Dutch, they worked hardships to the colonists as 
well.’ Thus if 2 Dutch merchant vessel laden with cloves, cin- 
namon, teas, and silks from the Far East anchored in the har- 
bor of New York, the inhabitants could not lawfully buy of the 
ship’s master, no matter how much lower his prices were than 
those offered by English shippers. Furthermore, another act 
provided that no commodity of European production or manu- 
facture should be imported into any of the colonies without 
being shipped through England and carried in ships built in 
England or the colonies. So if a colonial merchant wished to 
buy, French wines or Dutch watches; he would have to order 
through English merchants. Again, if a colonist desired to sell 
to a European merchant such products as the law permitted 
him to sell to foreigners, he had to export them in English 
ships and even send them by way of England. 
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What was still worse for the colonists, certain articles in 
which they were most interested, such as sugar, tobacco, cotton, 
and indigo, could be sold only in England. Certain other things 
they were forbidden to export at all or even to produce. For 
instance, though they possessed furs in abundance, they could 
not export any caps or hats to England or to any foreign 
country. They had iron ore in inexhaustible quantities at their 
disposal, but by a law of 1750 they were forbidden to erect any 
rolling mill or furnace for making steel, in order that English 
steel manufacturers might enjoy a monopoly of that trade. 

The colonists naturally evaded these laws as far as possible; 
they carried on a prosperous smuggling trade and built up 
industries in spite of them. Tobacco, sugar, hemp, flax, and 
cotton were grown, and cloth was manufactured. Furnaces, 
foundries, nail mills and wire mills supplied pig iron and bar 
iron, chains, anchors, and -other hardware. It is clear that 
where so many people were interested both in manufacturing 
and in commerce a loud protest was sure to be raised against 
the continued attempts of England to restrict the business 
of the colonists in favor of her own merchants. 

Parliament withdrew the unpopular stamp tax, but declared 
that it had a perfect right to tax the colonies as well as 
to make laws for them. Soon new duties on glass, paper, and 
tea were imposed, and a government board was established to 
secure a firm observance of the navigation laws and other re- 
strictions. But the protests of the colonists finally induced 
Parliament to remove all the duties except that on tea, which 
was retained to prove England’s right to tax the colonists and 
was later used to benefit the English East India Company. 

The effort to make the Americans pay a very moderate im- 
port duty on tea and to force upon Boston markets the com- 
pany’s tea at a low price produced trouble in 1773. The young 
men of Boston seditiously boarded a tea ship in the harbor and 
threw the cargo into the water. Burke, perhaps the most able 
member of the House of Commons, urged the ministry to allow 
the Americans to tax themselves, but George III, and Parlia- 
ment as a whole, could not forgive the colonists for their oppo- 
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sition. ‘They believed that the trouble was largely confined to 
New England and could easily be overcome. In 1774 acts were 
passed prohibiting the landing and shipping of goods at Boston; 
and the colony of Massachusetts was deprived of its former 
right to choose its judges and the members of the upper house 
of its legislature, who were thereafter to be selected by the 
king. 

These measures, instead of bringing Massachusetts to terms, 
so roused the apprehension of the rest of the colonists that a 
congress of all the colonists was held at Philadelphia in 1774. 
This congress decided that all trade with Great Britain should 
cease until the grievances of the colonies had been redressed. 
The following year the Americans attacked the British troops 
at Lexington and made a-brave stand against them in the 
battle of Bunker Hill. The second congress decided to prepare 
for war, and raised an army which was put under the command 
of George Washington, a Virginia planter who had gained some 
distinction in the late French and Indian War. Up to this 
time the colonies had not intended to secede from the mother 
country, but the proposed compromises came to nothing, and 
in July, 1776, Congress declared that “these United States are, 
and of right ought to be, free and independent.” 

This occurrence naturally excited great interest in France. 
The outcome of the Seven Years’ War had been most lamen- 
table for that country, and any trouble which came to her old 
enemy, England, could not but be a source of congratulation to 
the French. The United States therefore regarded France as 
their natural ally and immediately sent Benjamin Franklin to 
Versailles in the hope of obtaining the aid of the new French 
king, Louis XVI. The king’s ministers were uncertain whether 
the colonies could long maintain their resistance against the 
overwhelming strength of the mother country. It was only 
after the Americans had defeated Burgoyne at Saratoga that 
France, in 1778, concluded a treaty with the United States in 
which the independence of the new republic was recognized. 
This was tantamount to declaring war upon England. The 
enthusiasm for the Americans was so great in France that a 
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number of the younger nobles, the most conspicuous of whom 
was the Marquis de Lafayette, crossed the Atlantic to fight in 
the American army. 

In spite of the skill and heroic self-sacrifice of Washington 
the Americans lost more battles than they gained. It is .ex- 
tremely doubtful whether they would have succeeded in bring- 
ing the war to a favorable close, by forcing the English general, 
Cornwallis, to capitulate at Yorktown (1781), had it not been 
for the aid of the French fleet. The chief result of the war 
was the recognition by England of the independence of the 
United States, whose territory was to extend to the Mississippi 
River. To the west of the Mississippi the vast territory of 
Louisiana still remained in the hands of Spain, and Spain also 
held Florida, which England had held since 1763 but now gave 
back. 

Spain and Portugal were able to hold their American posses- 
sions a generation longer than were the English, but in the 
end nearly all of the western hemisphere, with the exception 
of Canada, completely freed itself from the domination of the 
European powers. Cuba, one of the last vestiges of Spanish 
rule in the West, gained its independence with the aid of the 
United States, in 1898. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


MEDIEVAL SURVIVALS IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 


Country Life: Serfdom. The Towns. The Nobility and the Monarch. 
The Catholic Church. The English Church and the Dissenters 


Country Life: Serfdom 


F a peasant who had lived on a manor in the time of the 
Crusades had been permitted to return to earth and travel 
about Europe at the opening of the eighteenth century, he 

would have found much to remind him of the conditions under 
which, seven centuries earlier, he had extracted a scanty living 
from the soil. Itis true that the gradual extinction of serfdom in 
western Europe appears to have begun as early as the twelfth 
century, but it proceeded at very different rates in different 
countries. In France the old type of serf had largely disap- 
peared by the fourteenth century, and in England a hundred 
years later. In Prussia, Austria, Poland, Russia, Italy, and 
Spain, on the contrary, the great mass of the country people 
were still bound to the soil in the eighteenth century. 

Even in France there were still many annoying traces of the 
old system. The peasant was, it is true, no longer bound to 
a particular manor; he could buy or sell his land at will, could 
marry without consulting the lord, and could go and come as 
he pleased. Many bought their land outright, while others dis- 
posed of their holdings and settled in town. But the lord 
might still require all those on his manor to grind their grain 
at his mill, bake their bread in his oven, and press their grapes 
in his wine press. The peasant might have to pay a toll to 
cross a bridge or ferry which was under the lord’s control, or 
a certain sum for driving his flock past the lord’s mansion. 
Many of the old arrangements still forced the peasant occupy- 
ing a particular plot of land to turn over to the lord a cer- 
tain portion of his crops, and, if he sold his land, to pay the 
lord a part of the money he received for it. 

In England in the eighteenth century the prominent features 
of serfdom had disappeared much more completely than in 
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France. The services in labor due to the lord had long been 
commuted into money payments, and the peasant was thus 
transformed into a renter or owner of his holding. 

In central, southern, and eastern Europe the medieval system 
still prevailed; the peasant lived and died upon the same manor, 
and worked for his lord in the same way that his ancestors had 
worked a thousand years before. Everywhere the same crude 
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THE OvEN oF THE MANOR 


The oven at which those on the manor had to bake their bread was some- 
times a large stone structure in the open air. The one in the picture has 
fallen into ruins since now the country people bake at home and so avoid 
paying the owner of the oven a part of the flour or bread for its use 


agricultural instruments were still used, and most of the im- 
plements and tools were roughly made in the village itself. The 
wooden plows commonly found even on English farms were 
constructed on the model of the old Roman plow; wheat was 
cut with a sickle, grass with an unwieldy scythe, and the rickety 
cart wheels were supplied with only wooden rims. 


The houses occupied by the country people differed greatly 


from Sicily to Pomerania, and from Ireland to Poland; but, in 
general, they were small, with little light or ventilation, and 
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often they were nothing but wretched hovels with dirt floors 
and neglected thatch roofs. The pigs and the cows were fre- 
quently as well housed as the people, with whom they asso- 
ciated upon very familiar terms, since the barn and the house 
were commonly in the same building. The drinking water was 
bad, and there was no attempt to secure proper drainage. For- 
tunately every one was out of doors a great deal of the time, 
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INTERIOR OF PeEasant’s Hut 


The house consists of one room. Milk jugs, kettles, and pails stand 

around the fireplace, where the cooking is done. In the corner stands the 

bed, curtained off from the room to secure privacy. Often the bed occu- 
pied a recess in the wall 


for the women as well as the men usually worked in the fields, 
cultivating the soil and helping to gather in the crops. 
Country life in the eighteenth century was obviously very 
arduous and unattractive for the most part. The peasant had 
no newspapers to tell him of the world outside his manor, nor 
could he have read them if he had had them. Even in Eng- 
land not one peasant in five thousand, it is said, could read at 
all; and in France the local tax collectors were too uneducated 
to make out their own reports. Farther east conditions must 
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have been still more cheerless, for a Hungarian peasant com- 
plains that he owed four days of his labor to his lord, spent 
the fifth and sixth hunting and fishing for him, while the sev- 
enth belonged to God. 


The Towns 


Even in the towns there was much to remind one of the 
Middle Ages. The narrow, crooked streets, darkened by the 
overhanging buildings and scarcely lighted at all by night, the 
rough cobblestones, the disgusting odors even in the best quar- 
ters—all offered a marked contrast to the European cities of 
to-day, which have grown tremendously in the last hundred 
years in size, beauty, and comfort. 

In 1760 London had half a million inhabitants, or less than 
a tenth of its present population. There were of course no 
street cars or cmnibuses, to say nothing of the thousands of 
automobiles which now thread their way in and out through 
the press of traffic. A few hundred hackney coaches and 
sedan chairs served to carry those who had not private convey- 
ances and could not, or would not, walk. The ill-lighted streets 
were guarded at night by watchmen who went about with 
lanterns, but afforded so little protection against the roughs 
and robbers that gentlemen were compelled to carry arms when 
passing through the streets after nightfall. 

Paris was somewhat larger than London and had outgrown 
its medieval walls. ‘The police were more efficient there, and 
the highway robberies which disgraced London and its suburbs 
were almost unknown. The great park, the Champs Elysées, 
and many of the boulevards which now form so distinguished 
a feature of Paris were already laid out; but, in general, the 
streets were still narrow, and there were none of the fine broad 
avenues which now radiate from a hundred centers. There 
were few sewers to carry off the water which, when it rained, 
flowed through the middle of the streets. The filth and the 
bad smells of former times still remained, and the people re- 
lied upon easily polluted wells or the dirty River Seine for 
their water supply. 
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In Germany very few of the towns had spread beyond their 
medieval walls. They had, for the most part, lost their former 
prosperity, which was still attested by the fine old houses of the 
merchants and of the once flourishing guilds. Berlin had a 
population of only about two hundred thousand. Vienna, the 
largest city in Austria, was slightly larger. This city then em- 
ployed from thirty to a hundred street cleaners and boasted 
that the street lamps were lighted every night, while many 
towns contented themselves with dirty streets and with light 
during the winter months, and then only when the moon was 
not scheduled to shine. 

Even the famous cities of Italy—Milan, Genoa, Florence, 
Rome,—notwithstanding their beautiful palaces and public 
buildings, were, with the exception of water-bound Venice, 
crowded into the narrow compass of the town wall, and their 
streets were narrow and crooked. 

Another contrast between the towns of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and those of to-day lay in the absence of the great whole- 
sale warehouses, the vast factories with their tall chimneys, 
and the vast department stores which may now be found in 
every city from Dublin to Budapest. Commerce and indus- 
try were in general conducted upon a very small scale, except 
at the great ports like London, Antwerp, or Amsterdam, where 
goods coming from and going to the colonies were brought 
together. 

The growth of industry under the influence of the various 
machines which were being invented during the latter part of 
the eighteenth century will form the subject of a later chapter. 
It is clear, however, that before the introduction of railroads, 
steamships, and machine-equipped factories, all business opera- 
tions must have been carried on in what would seem to us a 
slow and primitive fashion. 

A great part of the manufacturing still took place in little 
shops where the articles when completed were offered for sale. 
Generally all those who owned the several shops carrying on 
a particular trade, such as tailoring, shoemaking, baking, tan- 
ning, bookbinding, hair cutting, or the making of candles, 
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Its architect, Sir Christopher 


ing in the city. 


In the center rose the new St. Paul’s Cathedral, 


The old city had been a picturesque mass of tim- 


Wren, also built most of the churches whose spires are visible here, the eighteenth-century artist having 
drawn them, indeed, somewhat out of proportion in order to attract attention to them. The column with 


bered houses; the new one was built of brick and stone. 
whose dome, 370 feet high, is still higher than any other build 


London was almost destroyed by a great fire in 1666. 


At the lower right-hand 


de is the Tower. Note the houses on London Bridge. The two towers farthest up the river are those of 
Westminster Abbey, and the roof of the old Parliament buildings can be just made out below them, beside 


a gallery around it is “The Monument,” erected to commemorate the great fire. 
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THE TOWNS 


knives, hats, artificial flowers, swords, or wigs, were organized 
into a guild, as they had been in the Middle Ages. The main 
object of the guild was to prevent all other citizens from mak- 
ing or selling the articles in which its members dealt. The 
number of master workmen who might open a shop of their 
own was often limited by the guild, as well as the number of 
apprentices each master could train. The period of appren- 
ticeship was long, some- 
times seven or even nine 
years, on the ground 
that it took years to 
learn the trade properly, 
but really because the 
guild wished to maintain 
its monopoly by keeping 
down the number who 
could become masters. 
When the apprentice- 
ship was over, the work- 
man became a “journey- 
man” and might never 
perhaps become a master 
workman and open a 
shop of his own. 


Everywhere a work- Since most common people could not 


‘ : read or write, they had to employ letter 
man had to stick to his writers, who often had stalls like this 


trade; if a cobbler should along the street 
venture to make a pair 
of new boots, or a baker should roast a piece of meat in his 
oven, he might be expelled from the guild unless he made 
amends. In Paris a hatter, who had greatly increased his trade 
by making hats of wool mixed with silk, had his stock destroyed 
by the guild authorities on the ground that the rules permitted 
hats to be made only of wool and said nothing of silk. 

The guilds differed from the modern trade unions in several 
important respects. In the first place, only the master work- 
men, who owned the shops, tools, or machines, belonged to 
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them. The apprentices and journeymen, that is, the ordinary 
workmen, were excluded and had no influence whatever upon 
the policy of the organization. In the second place, the gov- 
ernment enforced the decisions of the guilds. Lastly, the guilds 
were confined to the old-established industries which were still 
carried on, as they had been during the Middle Ages, on a 
small scale in the master’s house. 

In spite, however, of the seeming strength of the guilds, they 
were really giving way before the entirely new conditions which 
had arisen. Thoughtful persons disapproved of them on the 
ground that they hampered industry and prevented progress 
by their outworn restrictions. In many towns the regulations 
were evaded or had broken down altogether, so that enterpris- 
ing workmen and dealers carried on their business as they 
pleased. Then, as we have said, it was only the old industries 
that were included in the guild system. 


The Nobility and the Monarch 


Not only had the medieval manor and the medieval guilds 
maintained themselves down into the eighteenth century, but | 
the successors of the feudal lords continued to exist as a con- 
spicuous and powerful class. They enjoyed various privileges 
and distinctions denied to the ordinary citizen, although they 
were, of course, shorn of the great power that the more im- 
portant dukes and counts had enjoyed in the Middle Ages, 
when they ruled over vast tracts, could summon their vassals 
to assist them in their constant wars with their neighbors, and 
dared defy even the authority of the king himself. 

The English, French, and Spanish kings had gradually sub- 
jugated the turbulent barons and brought the great fiefs di- 
rectly under royal control. The monarchs met with such suc- 
cess that in the eighteenth century the nobles no longer held 
aloof but eagerly sought the king’s court. Those whose prede- 
cessors had once been veritable sovereigns within their own 
domains, had declared war even against the king, coined money, 
made laws for their subjects, and meted out justice in their 
castle halls, had, by the eighteenth century, deserted their war 
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A NosLe FAMILY oF THE OLD REGIME 


Extravagance in dress, of which the men were as guilty as the women, 

was largely due to the influence of court life, where so many nobles were 

rivaling each other in display. This brought hardship to the people on 

their estates in the country, since they had to support their master’s 
expenses 


horses and laid aside their long swords; in their velvet coats 
and high-heeled shoes they were contented with the privilege 
of helping the king to.dress in the. morning and attending him 
at dinner. The battlemented castle, once the stronghold of in- 
dependent chieftains, was transformed into a tasteful country 
residence where, if the king honored the owner with a visit, the 
host was no longer tempted, as his ancestors had been, to 
shower arrows and stones upon the royal intruder. 
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The French noble, unlike the English, was not fond of the 
country but lived with the court at Versailles whenever he 
could afford to do so, and often when he could not. He liked 
the excitement of the court, and it was there that he could 
best advance his own and his friends’ interests by obtaining 
lucrative offices in the army or Church or in the king’s palace. 
By their prolonged absence from their estates the nobles lost 
the esteem of their tenants, while their stewards roused the 
hatred of the peasants by strictly collecting all the ancient 
manorial dues in order that the lord might enjoy the gayeties 
at Versailles. 

The unpopularity of the French nobility was further in- 
creased by their exemptions from some of the heavy taxes, on 
the ground that they were still supposed to shed. their blood 
in fighting for their king instead of paying him money like the 
unsoldierly burghers and peasants. They enjoyed, moreover, 
the preference when the king had desirable positions to grant. 
They also claimed a certain social superiority, since they were 
excluded by their traditions of birth from engaging in any 
ordinary trade or industry, although they might enter some 
professions, such as medicine, law, the Church, or the army, 
or even participate in maritime trade without derogating from 
their rank. In short, the French nobility, including some one 
hundred and thirty thousand or one hundred and forty thou- 
sand persons, constituted a privileged class, although they no 
longer performed any of the high functions which had been 
exercised by their predecessors. 

To make matters worse, very few of the nobles really be- 
longed to old feudal families. For the most part they had been 
ennobled by the king for some supposed service, or had bought 
an office, or a judgeship in the higher courts, to which noble 
rank was attached. Naturally this circumstance served to rob 
them of much of the respect that their hereditary dignity and. 
titles might otherwise have gained for them. 

In England the feudal castles had disappeared earlier even 
than in France, and the English law did not grant to any one, 
however long and distinguished his lineage, special rights or 
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privileges not enjoyed by every freeman. Nevertheless, there 
was a distinct noble class in England. The monarch had for- 
merly been accustomed to summon his earls and some of his 
barons to take council with him, and in this way the peerage 
developed; this included those whose title permitted them to 
sit in the House of Lords and to transmit this honorable pre- 
rogative to their eldest sons. But the peers paid the same taxes 
as every other subject and were punished in the same manner 
if they were convicted of an cffense. Moreover, only the eldest 
surviving son of a noble father inherited his rank, while on the 
Continent all the children became nobles. In this way the 
number of the English nobility was greatly restricted, and their 
social distinction roused little antagonism. 

In Germany, however, the nobles continued to occupy very 
much the same position which their ancestors held in the Mid- 
dle Ages. There had been no king to do for Germany what 
the French kings had done for France; no mighty man had 
risen strong enough to batter down castle walls and bend all 
barons, great and small, to his will. The result was that there 
were in Germany in the eighteenth century hundreds of nobles 
dwelling in strong old castles and ruling with a high hand 
domains which were sometimes no larger than a big American 
farm. They levied taxes, held courts, coined money, and main- 
tained standing armies of perhaps only a handful of soldiers. 

In all the countries of Europe the chief noble was of course 
-the monarch himself, to whose favor almost all the lesser nobles 
owed their titles and rank. He was, except in a few cases, 
always despotic, permitting the people no share in the man- 
agement of the government and often rendering them miser- 
able by needless wars and ill-advised and oppressive taxes. He 
commonly maintained a very expensive court and gave away 
to unworthy courtiers much of the money which he had wrung 
from his people. He was permitted to imprison his subjects 
upon the slightest grounds and in the most unjust manner; 
nevertheless he usually enjoyed their loyalty and respect, since 
they were generally ready to attribute his bad acts to evil 
councilors. | 
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On the whole, the king merited the respect paid him. He it > 
was who had destroyed the power of innumerable lesser despots 
and created something like a nation. He had put a stop to 
the private warfare and feudal brigandage which had disgraced 
the Middle Ages. His officers maintained order throughout 
the country so that merchants and travelers could go to and 
fro with little danger. He opened highroads for them and 
established a general system of coinage, which greatly facili- 
tated business operations. He interested himself more and 
more in commerce and industry and often encouraged learning. 
Finally, by consolidating his realms and establishing a regular 
system of government, he prepared the way for the European 
State of to-day in which the people are either given more or 
less control over lawmaking and the disposition of the public 
revenue, or, as in the case of France, the monarch has been 
discarded altogether as no longer needful. Democracy and 
political equality would, in fact, have been impossible if mon- 
archs had not leveled the proud and mighty nobles who aspired 
to be petty kings in their domains. 


The Catholic Church 


The eighteenth century had inherited from the Middle Ages 
the nobility with their peculiar privileges. At the same time, 
the clergy, especially in Catholic countries, still possessed pre- 
rogatives which set them off from the nation at large. They 
were far more powerful and better organized than the nobility 
and exercised a great influence in the State. 

The Catholic Church did not rely for its entire support upon 
the voluntary contributions of its members, but still enjoyed. the 
revenue from vast domains which kings, nobles, and other land- 
holders had from time to time (especially during the Middle 
Ages) given to the churches and monasteries. In addition to 
the income from its lands, the Church had the right, like the 
State, to impose a regular tax which was called the tithe. All 
who were subject to this were forced to pay it, whether they 
cared anything about religion or not, just as we are all com- 
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pelled to pay taxes imposed by the government under which 
we live. 

In spite of the changes which had overtaken the Church 
since the Middle Ages, it still retained its ancient external — 
appearance in the eighteenth century—its gorgeous ceremonial, 
its wealth, its influence over the lives of men, its intolerance of 
those who ventured to differ from the conceptions of Christian- 
ity which it held. The Church could fine and imprison those 
whom it convicted of blasphemy, contempt of religion, or her- 
esy. The clergy managed the schools in which, of course, the 
children were brought up in the orthodox faith. Hospitals and 
other charitable institutions were under their control. They 
registered all births and deaths, and only the marriages which 
they sanctified were regarded by the State as legal. The mon- 
asteries still existed in great numbers and owned vast tracts of 
land. A map of Paris made in 1789 shows no less than sixty- 
eight monasteries and seventy-three nunneries within the walls. 

Both the Catholic and the Protestant churches were still 
intolerant, and in this were usually supported by the gov- 
ernment, which was ready to punish or persecute those who . 
refused to conform to the State religion, whatever it might be, 
or ventured to speak or write against its doctrines. There was 
none of that freedom which is so general now, and which per- 
mits a man to worship or not as he pleases, and even to criti- 
cize religion in any or all its forms without danger of imprison- 
ment, loss of citizenship, or death. 

In France, after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 
1685, Protestants had lost all civil rights. According to a 
decree of 1724, those who assembled for any form of worship 
other than the Roman Catholic were condemned to lose their 
property; the men were to be sent to the galleys and the 
women imprisoned for life. 

Books and pamphlets were carefully examined in order to see 
whether they contained any attacks upon the orthodox Catholic 
beliefs or might in any way serve to undermine the authority 
of the Church or of the king:. ‘The king. of France, as late as 
1757, issued a declaration establishing the death penalty for 
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those who wrote, printed, or distributed any work which 
appeared to be an attack upon religion. A considerable num- 
ber of the books issued in France in the eighteenth century, 
which ventured to criticize the government or the Church, 
were condemned by either the clergy or the king’s courts, and 
were burned by the common hangman or suppressed. Not 
infrequently, the authors, if they could be discovered, were 
imprisoned. 

Nevertheless, books attacking the old ideas and suggesting 
reforms in Church and State constantly appeared and were 
freely circulated.1 The writers took care not to place their 
names or those of the publishers upon the title-pages, and 
many such books were printed at Geneva or in Holland, where 
great freedom prevailed. 

In Spain, Austria, and Italy, however, and especially in the 
Papal States, the clergy, particularly the Jesuits, were more 
powerful and enjoyed more privileges than in France. In 
Spain the censorship of the press and the Inquisition consti- 
tuted a double bulwark against change until the latter half of 
the eighteenth century. 

In Germany the position of the Church varied greatly. The 
southern states were Catholic, while Prussia and the northern 
rulers had embraced Protestantism. Many of the archbishops, 
bishops, and abbots ruled as princes over their own lands. 


The English Church and the Dissenters 


In England Henry VIII had thrown off his allegiance to the 
pope and declared himself the head of the English Church. 
Under his daughter, Queen Elizabeth, Parliament had estab- 
lished the Church of England. It abolished the Mass and sanc- 
tioned the Book of Common Prayer, which has since remained 
the official guide to the services in the Anglican Church. The 
beliefs of the Church were brought together in the Thirty-Nine 
Articles, from which no one was to vary or depart in the least 
degree. The system of government of the Roman Catholic 
Church, with its archbishops, bishops, and priests, was retained, 


* See following chapter. 
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but the general charge of religious matters and the appoint- 
ment of bishops were put in the hands of the monarch or his 
ministers. All clergymen were required to subscribe solemnly 
to the Thirty-Nine Articles. All public religious services were 
to be conducted according to the Prayer Book, and those who 
failed to attend services on Sunday and holydays were to be 
fined. | 

But. there were many Protestants, as we have seen, who did 
not approve of the Anglican Church as established by law. 
These “Dissenters” developed gradually into several sects with 
differing views. By far the most numerous of the Dissenters 
were the Baptists. They spread to America, and were the first 
Protestant sect to undertake foreign missions on a large scale, 
having founded a society for that purpose as early as 1792. 

Another English sect which was destined also to be con- 
spicuous in America was the Society of Friends, or Quakers, 
as they are commonly called. This group owes its origin to 
George Fox, who began his preaching in 1647. The Friends 
were distinguished by their simplicity of life and dress, and 
their rejection of all ceremonial and sacraments, including even 
the Lord’s Supper. The chief stronghold of the Quakers in 
America has always been in Pennsylvania, more particularly 
Philadelphia and its neighborhood, where they settled under 
the leadership of William Penn. 

The Quakers were the first religious sect to denounce war 
ever and always, and they should have the credit of beginning 
the movement against war which has gained much headway 
as a result of the World War. 

The last of the great Protestant sects to appear was that of 
the Methodists. Their founder, John Wesley (d. 1791), when 
at Oxford had established a religious society among his fellow 
students. Their piety and the bepulenity of their habits gained 
for them the nickname of “Methodists.” 

Only gradually did the Methodists separate themselves from 


the Church of England, of which they at first considered | 


themselves members. In 1784 the numerous American Metho- 
dists were formally organized into the Methodist Episcopal 
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Church, and early in the nineteenth century the English Metho- 
dists became an independent organization, At the time of 
Wesley’s death his followers numbered over fifty thousand, and 
there are now in the United States over six millions, including 
the various branches of the Church. 

Parliament under Charles II showed itself very intolerant 
toward all Dissenters alike—Presbyterians, Independents, Bap- 
tists, Quakers, Unitarians. Upon the accession of William and 
Mary, however, the Act of Toleration was passed in 1689, 
which permitted Dissenters to hold meetings; but “Papists 
and such as deny the Trinity” (namely, Unitarians) were 
explicitly excluded, so England still continued to maintain a 
somewhat intolerant system in the eighteenth century. It had 
a State Church (which still exists) with a particular form of 
belief and of services established by the government in Eliza- 
beth’s time. Even if the Dissenters were permitted to hold 
services in their own way, they were excluded from government 
offices, nor could they obtain a degree at the universities. Only 
the members of the Anglican Church could hold a Church bene- 
fice. Its bishops had seats in the House of Lords and its priests 
enjoyed a social preéminence denied to the dissenting ministers. 

Roman Catholics were forbidden to enter England.1 The 
celebration of the Mass was strictly prohibited. All public 
offices were closed to Catholics and of course they could not 
sit in Parliament. Indeed, legally, they had no right whatever 
to be in England at all. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the old intolerant laws and the 
special privileges of the Anglican Church, men were very free 
in the eighteenth century in England to believe what they 
wished and say what they wished. One desiring to publish a 
book or pamphlet did not have to obtain the permission of 


*It may be noted here that the Catholics as well as dissenting Protestant 
sects found a refuge in America from their persecutors, as did the Hugue- 
nots who fled from the oppression of the Catholic government in France. 
The colony of Maryland was founded by Lord Baltimore in 1634 and 
named after the French wife of Charles I. In the nineteenth century the 
number of Catholics in the United States was vastly increased by immigra- 
tion from Ireland, Italy, and other countries, so that there are over sixteen 
millions to-day who have been baptized into the Roman Catholic Church. 
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the government, as was required in France. The result was 
that there was a vast amount of discussion of religious, scien- 
tific, and political matters beyond anything that went on in 
any other European country. The books of the English reform- 
ers had a great influence upon the French, as will become 
apparent in the following chapter. 

England was celebrated throughout Europe for its parlia- 
mentary government. The English sovereign did not enjoy the 
despotic powers of the French, Prussian, or Russian monarch 
but was controlled by the House of Lords and the House of 
Commons. He left the management of affairs largely in the 
hands of the cabinet, which was really a committee of the 
House of Commons. This important matter of England’s gov- 
ernment will be taken up later. 
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CHAPTER XX 


MODERN SCIENCE AND THE IDEA OF PROG- 
RESS 


The Advance of Modern Science. How the Scientific Discoveries Pro- 
duced a Spirit of Reform: Voltaire. The Encyclopadta: Rousseau 


The Advance of Modern Science 
THOUGHTFUL observer in the eighteenth century 


would, as we have seen, have discovered many medi- 

eval institutions which had persisted in spite of the 
considerable changes which had taken place in conditions and 
ideas during the previous five hundred years. Serfdom, the 
guilds, the feudal dues, the nobility and clergy with their 
peculiar privileges, the declining monastic orders, the confused 
and cruel laws—these were a part of the heritage which Europe 
had received from what was coming to be regarded as a dark 
and barbarous period. People began to be keenly alive to the 
deficiencies of the past, and to look to the future for better 
things, even to dream of progress beyond the happiest times of 
which they had any record. They came to feel that the chief 
obstacles to progress were the outworn institutions, the igno- 
rance and prejudices of their forefathers, and that if they could 
only be freed from this burden, they would find it easy to 
create new and enlightened laws and institutions to suit their 
needs. 

This attitude of mind seems natural enough in our progres- 
sive age, but two centuries ago it was distinctly new. Mankind 
has in general shown an inordinate respect and veneration for 
the past. Until the opening of the eighteenth century the 
former times were commonly held to have been better than the 
present; for the evils of the past were little known, while those 
of the present were, as always, only too apparent. Men looked 
backward rather than forward. They aspired to fight as well, 
or be as saintly, or write as good books, or paint as beautiful 
pictures, as the great men of old. That they might excel the 
achievements of their predecessors did not occur to them. 
Knowledge was sought not by studying the world about them 
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but in some ancient authority. In Aristotle’s vast range of 
works on various branches of science, the universities of the 
Middle Ages felt that they had a mass of authentic information 
which it should be their main business to explain and impart 
rather than to increase or correct by new investigations. Men’s 
ideals centered in the past, and improvement seemed to them 
to consist in reviving, so far as possible, the “good old days.” 

It was mainly to the patient men of science that the west- 
ern world owed its first hopes of future improvement. It is 
they who have shown that the ancient writers were mistaken 
about many serious matters and that they had at best a very 
crude and imperfect notion of the world. They have gradually 
robbed men of their old blind respect for the past, and by their 
discoveries have pointed the way to indefinite advance, so that 
now we expect constant change and improvement and are 
scarcely astonished at the most marvelous inventions. 

In the Middle Ages the scholars and learned men had been 
but little interested in the world about them. They devoted 
far more attention to philosophy and theology than to what 
we should call the natural sciences. They were satisfied in the 
main to get their knowledge of nature from reading the works 
of the ancients—above all, those of Aristotle. 

We have seen how early in the seventeenth century men like 
Lord Bacon, Galileo, and Descartes advocated a new kind of 
science. They were tired of all the talk about things of which 
people knew very little and proposed that natural objects and 
changes should be examined with great care so as to discover 
exactly what happened in any given case. But the new scien- 
tists were not contented with the mere observation of what they 
saw around them, they began to perform experiments and so 
made things happen in ways that they could conveniently watch 
and study. Nowadays experimentation is, of course, constantly 
used by scientific investigators who establish specially equipped 
laboratories for the purpose. In this way they learn many 
things that the most careful observation of what takes place 
naturally in the world would not reveal. 
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Lastly, in order to carry on experiments and make careful 
observations and measurements, apparatus had to be devised, 
such as microscopes, telescopes, thermometers, barometers, 
accurate clocks and balances. The Greeks and Romans and the 
professors in the medieval universities had none of these things. 
They were all either invented or used for the first time on a 
large scale in the seventeenth 
century. 


the world led to the most 
wonderful discoveries, so 
that now we can do things 
that even magicians never 
claimed to do in the Middle 
Ages. Our modern machin- 
ery has changed the world 
= : more than all the battles that 
Miata ever happened. Our locomo- 
tives and steamships take 
weet ~—scus swiftly to all parts of the 
st a globe; our telegraphs and 
: telephones enable us to com- 
BaLLoon ASCENSION, 1783 municate with people at 
The crowds along paths of the gar- great distances; our cameras 
den of the Tuileries palace in Paris, ond phonographs reproduce 
on December 1, 1783, saw for the ‘ 
first time two men ascend 2,000 feet the faces and voices of the 
in a balloon dead or absent. And these 
are but very few of the mar- 
vels of modern scientific invention which were wholly unknown 
to people in the eighteenth century. 

The path of the scientific investigator has not always been 
without its thorns. Mankind has changed its notions with 
reluctance. The churchmen and the professors in the univer- 
sities were wedded to the conceptions of the world which the 
medieval theologians and philosophers had worked out, mainly 
from the Bible and Aristotle. They clung to the textbooks 
which they and their predecessors had long used in teaching, 
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and had no desire to work in laboratories or to keep up with 
the ideas of the scientists. 

Many theologians looked with grave suspicion on the scien- 
tific discoveries of the day, on the ground that they did not har- 
monize with the teachings of the Bible as commonly accepted. 
It was naturally a great shock to them, and also to the public 
at large, to have it suggested that man’s dwelling place, instead 
of being God’s greatest work, to which he had subordinated 
everything and around which the whole starry firmament 
revolved, was after all but a tiny speck in comparison with 
the whole universe, and its sun but one of an innumerable 
host of similar glowing bodies of stupendous size, each of which 
might have its particular family of planets revolving about it. 

The bolder thinkers were consequently sometimes made to 
suffer for their ideas, and their books prohibited or burned. 


How the Scientific Discoveries Produced a Spirit of Reform: Voltaire 


Those who accepted the old views of the world and of reli- 
gion, and opposed change, were quite justified in suspecting 
that scientific investigation would sooner or later make them 
trouble. It taught men to distrust, and even to scorn, the past 
which furnished so many instances of ignorance and super- 
stition. Instead of accepting the teachings of the theologians, 
both Catholic and Protestant, that mankind through Adam’s 
fall was rendered utterly vile, and incapable (except through 
God’s special grace) of good thoughts or deeds, certain think- 
ers began to urge that man was by nature good; that he 
should freely use his own God-given reason; that he was capa- 
ble of becoming increasingly wise by a study of nature’s laws, 
and that he could indefinitely better his own condition and that 
of his fellows if he would but free himself from the shackles of 
error and superstition. Those who had broadened their views 
of mankind and of the universe came to believe that God had 
revealed himself not only to the Jewish people but also, in 
greater or less degree, to all his creatures in all ages and in all 
parts of a boundless universe where everything was controlled 
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by his immutable laws. This is illustrated in the famous “Uni- 
versal Prayer” of Alexander Pope, written about 1737: 


Father of all! in ev’ry age, 
In ev’ry clime adored, 

By saint, by savage, and by sage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord! 


Yet not to earth’s contracted span 
Thy goodness let me bound, 

Or think Thee Lord alone of man, 
When thousand worlds are ’round. 


Such ideas of God’s providence had in them nothing essen- 
tially unchristian, for they are to be found in writings of early 
Church fathers. But those who advanced them now were often 
“free thinkers,’ who attacked the Christian religion in no 
doubtful terms, and whose books were eagerly read and dis- 
cussed. These “deists” maintained that their conception of 
God was far worthier than that of the Christian believer, who, 
they declared, accused the deity of violating his own laws by 
miracles and of condemning a great part of his children to 
eternal torment.! 

In the year 1726 there landed in England a young and 
gifted Frenchman, who was to become the great prophet of 
this new view. Voltaire, who was then thirty-two years old, 
had already deserted the older religious beliefs and was con- 
sequently ready to follow enthusiastically the more radical of 
the English thinkers, who discussed matters with an openness 
which filled him with astonishment. He became an ardent 

* Locke rejected the notion that man was born with certain divinely 
implanted ideas, and maintained that we owe all that we know to the 
sensations and impressions which come to us from without. Locke was 
a man of extraordinary modesty, good sense, and caution, and he and 
his gifted successor, Bishop Berkeley, did much to forward modern psychol- 
ogy. Berkeley’s New Theory of Vision is a clear account of the gradual 
way in which we learn to see. He shows that a blind man, if suddenly 
restored to sight, would make little or nothing of the confused colors and 
shapes which would first strike his eye. He would learn only from pro- 
longed experience that one set of colors and contours meant a man and 


another a horse or a table, no matter how readily he might recognize the 
several objects by touch. 
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admirer of the teachings of Newton, whose stately funeral he 
attended shortly after his arrival. He regarded the discoverer 
of universal gravitation as greater than an Alexander the Great 
or a Cesar, and did all he could to popularize Newton’s work 
in France. “It is to him who masters our minds by the force 
of truth, not to those who enslave men by violence; it is to 
him who understands the universe, not to those who disfigure 
it, that we owe our reverence.” 

Voltaire was deeply impressed by the Quakers—their simple 
life and their hatred of war. He admired the English liberty of 
speech and writing; he respected the general esteem for the 
merchant class. In France, he said, “the merchant so con- 
stantly hears his business spoken of with disdain that he is fool 
enough to blush for it; yet I am not sure that the merchant 
who enriches his country, gives orders from his countinghouse 
at Surat or Cairo, and contributes to the happiness of the globe 
is not more useful to a state than the thickly bepowdered lord 
who knows exactly what time the king rises and what time he 
goes to bed, and gives himself mighty airs of greatness while 
he plays the part of a slave in the minister’s anteroom.” 

Voltaire proceeded to enlighten his countrymen by a volume 
of essays in which he sets forth his impressions of England; but 
the high court of justice (the parlement) of Paris condemned 
these Letters on the English to be publicly burned, as scan- 
dalous and lacking in the respect due to the kings and govern- 
ments. Voltaire was not discouraged and remained, during the 
rest of a long life, the chief advocate throughout Europe of 
reliance upon reason and of confidence in progress. He was 
interested in almost everything; he wrote histories, dramas, 
philosophic treatises, romances, and innumerable letters to his 
innumerable admirers. The vast range of his writings enabled 
him to bring his views to the attention of all sorts and condi- 
tions of men—not only to the general reader but even to the 
careless playgoer. | 

While Voltaire was successfully encouraging free criticism in 
general, he led a relentless attack upon the most venerable, 
probably the most powerful, institution in Europe, the Roman 
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Catholic Church. The absolute power of the king did not trou- 
ble him, but the Church appeared to him to be opposed to a 
free exercise of reason and hostile to reform, and he declared 
that it interfered with human progress, The Church, as it fully 
realized, had never encountered a more deadly enemy. 

Were there space at command, a great many good things, as 
well as plenty of bad ones, might be told of this extraordinary 
man. He was often superficial in his judgments, and some- 
times jumped to unwarranted conclusions. He saw only evil in 
the Church and seemed incapable of understanding all that it 
*had done for mankind during the bygone ages. He attributed 
to evil motives teachings which were accepted by honest and 
good men. He bitterly ridiculed cherished religious ideas, along 
with the censorship of the press and the quarrels of the theo- 
logians. 

He could, and did, however, fight against wrong and oppres- 
sion. The abuses which he attacked were in large part abol- 
ished by the French Revolution. It is unfair to notice only 
Voltaire’s mistakes and exaggerations, as many writers, both 
Catholic and Protestant, have done; for he certainly did much 
to prepare the way for great and permanent reforms which 
every one would now approve.' 


The Encyclopedia: Rousseau 


Voltaire had many admirers and powerful allies. Among 
these none were more important than Denis Diderot and the 
scholars whom Diderot induced to codperate with him in pre- 
paring articles for a new Encyclopedia, which was designed 
to spread among a wide range of intelligent readers a knowl- 
edge of scientific advance and rouse enthusiasm for reform and 
progress. An encyclopedia was by no means a new thing. 


Diderot’s plan had been suggested by a proposal to publish a 


* Voltaire repudiated the beliefs of the Protestant churches as well as of 
the Catholic Church. He was, however, no atheist, as his enemies—and 
they have been many and bitter—have so often asserted. He believed in 
God, and at his country home, near Geneva, he dedicated a temple to him. 
Like many of his contemporaries, he was a deist, and held that God had 
revealed himself in nature and in our own hearts, not in Bible or Church. 
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French translation of Chambers’s Cyclopedia. Before his first 
volume appeared, a vast Universal Dictionary had been com- 
pleted in Germany in sixty-four volumes. But few people out- 
side of that country could read German in those days, whereas 
the well-written and popular articles of Diderot and his help- 
ers, ranging from “abacus,” “abbey,” and “abdication” to 
“Zoroaster,” “Zurich,” and “zymology,” were in a language 
that many people all over Europe could understand. 

Diderot and his fellow editors endeavored to rouse as little 
opposition as possible. They respected current prejudices and 
gave space to ideas and opinions with which they were not 
personally in sympathy. They furnished material, however, 
for refuting what they believed to be mistaken notions, and 
Diderot declared that “time will enable people to distinguish 


what we have thought from what we have said.” But no sooner. 


did the first two volumes appear in 1752 than the king’s min~ 
isters, to please the officials of the Church, suppressed them, 
as containing principles hostile to royal authority and religion, 
although they did not forbid the continuation of the work. 

As volume after volume appeared, the subscribers increased; 
but so did the opposition. The Encyclopedists were declared 
to be a band bent upon the destruction of religion and the 
undermining of society; the government again interfered, with- 
drew the license to publish the work, and prohibited the 
sale of the seven volumes that were already out. Nevertheless 
seven years later Diderot was able to deliver the remaining ten 


volumes to the subscribers in spite of the government’s prohi- ° 


bition. 


The Encyclopedia criticized temperately, but effectively, reli- 


gious intolerance, the bad taxes, the slave trade, and the atroci- 
ties of the criminal law; it encouraged men to turn their minds 
to natural science with all its possibilities. The article “Legis- 
lator,” written by Diderot, says: “All the men of all lands have 
become necessary to one another for the exchange of the fruits 
of industry and the products of the soil. Commerce is a new 
bond among men. In these days every nation has an interest 
in the preservation by every other nation of its wealth, its 
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industry, its banks, its luxury, its agriculture. The ruin of 
Leipzig, of Lisbon, of Lima, has led to bankruptcies on all the 
exchanges of Europe and has affected the fortunes of many 
millions of persons.” The English statesman, John Morley, 
has given us an enthusiastic account of Diderot and his com- 
panions, declaring that “it was this band of writers, organized 
by a harassed man of letters, and not the nobles swarming 
around Louis. XV, nor the churchmen singing masses, who first 
grasped the great principle of modern society, the honour that 
is owed to productive industry. They were vehement for the 
glories of peace and passionate against the brazen glories of 
war.” | 

Next to Voltaire, the writer who did most to cultivate dis- 
content with existing conditions was Jean Jacques Rousseau 
(1712-1778). Unlike Voltaire and Diderot, Rousseau believed 
that people thought too much, not too little; that we should 
trust to our hearts rather than to our heads, and may safely 
rely upon our natural feelings and sentiments to guide us. He 
declared that Europe was overcivilized, and summoned men 
to return to nature and simplicity. His first work was a prize 
essay written in 1750, in which he sought to prove that the 
development of the arts and sciences had demoralized man- 
kind, inasmuch as they had produced luxury, insincerity, and 
arrogance. He extolled the rude vigor of Sparta and denounced 
the refined and degenerate life of the Athenians. 

Rousseau’s plea for the simple life went to the heart of many 
a person who was weary of artificiality. Others were attracted 
by his firm belief in the natural equality of mankind and the 
right of every man to have a voice in the government. In his 
celebrated little treatise, The Social Contract, he takes up the 
question, By what right does one man rule over others? The 
book opens with the words: “Man is born free and yet is now 
everywhere in chains. One man believes himself the master 
of others and yet is after all more of a slave than they. How 
did this change come about? I do not know. What can render 
it legitimate? I believe that I can answer that question.” It is, 
Rousseau declares, the will of the people that renders govern- 
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ment legitimate. The real sovereign is the people. Although 
they may appoint a single person, such as a king, to manage 
the government for them, they should make the laws, since it 
is they who must obey them. We shall find that the first 
French constitution accepted Rousseau’s doctrine and defined 
law as “the expression of the general will”’—not the will of a 
king reigning by the grace of God. 

About the middle of the eighteenth century a new social 
science was born, namely, political economy. Scholars began 
to investigate the sources of a nation’s wealth, the manner in 
which commodities were produced and distributed, the forces 
determining demand and supply, the function of money and 
credit, and their influence upon industry and commerce. Pre- 
vious to the eighteenth century these matters had seemed to 
most people unworthy of scientific discussion. 

The first great systematic work upon political economy was 
published by a Scotch philosopher, Adam Smith, in 1776. His 
Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations 
became the basis of all further progress in the science. 

While the economists in France and England by no means 
agreed in details, they brought the light of reason to bear, for 
example, upon the various bungling and iniquitous old methods 
of taxation then in vogue, and many of them advocated a single 
tax which should fall directly upon the landowner. They wrote 
treatises on practical questions, scattered pamphlets broadcast, 
and even conducted a magazine or two in the hope of bringing 
home to the people at large the existing economic evils. 

It is clear from what has been said that the eighteenth cen- 
tury was a period of unexampled advance in general enlighten- 
ment. New knowledge spread abroad by the Encyclopedists, 
the economists, and writers on government led people to see the 
vices of the existing system and gave them at the same time 
new hope of bettering themselves by abandoning the mistaken 
beliefs and imperfect methods of their predecessors. The spirit 
of reform penetrated even into kings’ palaces, and we must 
now turn to the events which led up to the French Revolution, 
which deeply affected the course of Western civilization. 
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THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


The Old Régime in France. Louis XVI as Benevolent Despot. Meeting 
of the Estates General in 1789. First Reforms of the National 
Assembly. The National Assembly in Paris. Revolutionary 
France and the European Powers. The First French 
Republic. The Reign of Terror 


The Old Régime in France 


T was France that first carried out the great reforms that 
did away with most of the old institutions and confusion 
that had come down from the Middle Ages. It 1s true that 

some of the monarchs of the time (“benevolent despots,” as 
they are called), especially Frederick the Great, and Cather- 
ine II of Russia, and the Emperor Joseph II, introduced some 
reforms, largely in their own interests, but even in England 
little was done in the eighteenth century to remedy the gréat 
abuses of which the reformers complained. But in 1789 the 
king of France asked his people to submit their grievances to 
him and to send representatives to Versailles to confer with him 
upon the state of the realm and the ways in which the govern- 
ment might be improved so as to increase the general happi- 
ness and the prosperity of the kingdom. And then the miracle 
happened! The French National Assembly swept away the old 
abuses with an ease and thoroughness which put the petty 
reforms of the benevolent despots to shame. It accomplished 
more in a few months than the reforming kings had done in a 
century; for the kings had not been in the habit of calling in 
the representatives of the people to aid them. Instead of avail- 
ing themselves of the great forces of the nation, they had tried 
to do everything alone by royal decrees, and so had failed. 

The unique greatness of the reformation accomplished by the 

French Assembly is, however, often obscured by the disorder 
which accompanied it. When one meets the words “French 
Revolution,” he is pretty sure to call up before his mind’s eye 
the guillotine and its hundreds of victims, and the Paris mob 
shouting the hymn of the Marseillaise as they paraded the 
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streets with the heads of unfortunate “aristocrats” on their 
pikes. Every one has heard of this terrible episode in French 
history even if he knows practically nothing of the permanent 
good which was accomplished at the time. Indeed, it has made 
so deep an impression on posterity that the Reign of Terror is 
often mistaken for the real Revolution. It was, however, only 
a sequel to it, an unhappy accident which seems less and less 
important as the years go on, while the achievements of the 
Revolution itself loom larger and larger. The Reign of Terror 
will be explained in good time, but it is a matter of far greater 
importance to understand clearly how the fundamental and 
permanent reforms were wrought out, and how France won 
the proud distinction of being the first nation to do away with 
the absurd and vexatious institutions which weighed upon 
Europe in the eighteenth century. 

We have already examined these institutions which were 
common to most of the European countries,—despotic kings, 
arbitrary imprisonment, unfair taxation, censorship of the press, 
serfdom, feudal dues, friction between Church and State,—all 
of which the reformers had been busy denouncing as con- 
trary to reason and humanity, and some of which the benevo- 
lent despots and their ministers had, in a half-hearted way, 
attempted to remedy. The various relics of bygone times and 
of outlived conditions which the Revolution abolished forever 
are commonly called in France the old régime. In order to 
see why France took the lead of other European countries in 
modernizing itself, it is necessary to examine somewhat care- 
fully the particular causes of discontent there. We shall then 
see how almost every one, from the king to the peasant, came 
to realize that the old system was bad and consequently 
resolved to do away with it and substitute a more rational 
plan of government for the long-standing disorder. 

Of the evils which the Revolution abolished, none was more 
important than the confusion in France due to the fact that it 
was not in the eighteenth century a well-organized, homogene- 
ous state whose citizens all enjoyed the same rights and privi- 


* From the French ancien régime, the old or former system. 
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leges. A long line of kings had patched it together, adding bit 
by bit as they could. By conquest and bargain, by marrying 
heiresses, and through the extinction of the feudal dynasties, 
the original restricted domains of Hugh Capet about Paris 
and Orléans had been gradually increased by his descendants. 
We have seen how Louis XIV gained Alsace and Strasbourg 
and some towns on the borders of the Spanish Netherlands. 
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Louis XV added Lorraine in 1766. Two years later the island 
of Corsica was ceded to France by Genoa. So when Louis 
XVI came to the throne in 1774 he found himself ruler of 
practically the whole territory which makes up France to-day. 
But these different parts had different institutions. 

Some of the districts which the kings of France brought 
under their sway, like Languedoc, Provence, Brittany, and 
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Dauphiny, were considerable states in themselves, each with its 
own laws, customs, and system of government. When these 
provinces had come, at different times, into the possession of 
the king of France, he had not changed their laws so as to make 
them correspond with those of his other domains. He was 
satisfied if a new province paid its due share of the taxes and 
treated his officials with respect. In some cases the provinces 
retained their local assemblies, and controlled, to a certain 
extent, their own af- 
fairs. The provinces 
into which France 
was divided before 
‘the Revolution were 
not, therefore, merely 
artificial divisions cre- 
ated for the purposes 
of convenience, like 
the modern French 
departments} but 
represented real his- 
torical differences. 
While in a consider- 
able portion of south- 
ern France the Roman 


law still prevailed, in 

4 : ; F Showing the different amounts paid in the 
C e central parts an various parts of France in the eighteenth 
in the west and north century for a given amount of salt 


there were no less 

than two hundred and eighty-five different local codes of law 
in force; so that one who moved from his own to a neighboring 
town might find a wholly unfamiliar legal system. 

One of the heaviest taxes was that on salt. This varied 
greatly, so greatly in different parts of France that the govern- 
ment had to go to great expense to guard the boundary lines 
between the various districts, for there was every inducement 
to smugglers to carry salt from those parts of the country 
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where it was cheap into the regions where it sold for a high 
price on account of the tax. 

Besides these unfortunate local differences, there were the 
old class differences which caused great discontent. All French- 
men did not enjoy the same rights as citizens. Two small but 
very important classes, the nobility and the clergy, were treated 
differently by the State from the rest of the people. They did 
not have to pay one of the heaviest of the taxes, the notorious 
taille; and on one ground or another they escaped other bur- 
dens which the rest of the citizens bore. For instance, they 
were not required to serve in the militia or help build the roads. 

We have seen how great and powerful the Medieval Church 
was. In France, as in other Catholic countries of Europe, it 
still retained in the eighteenth century a considerable part of 
the power that it had possessed in the thirteenth, and it still 
performed important public functions. It took charge of edu- 
cation and of the relief of the sick and the poor. It was very 
wealthy and is supposed to have owned one-fifth of all the 
land in France. The clergy claimed that their property, being 
dedicated to God, was not subject to taxation. They consented, 
however, to help the king from time to time by a “free gift,” 
as they called it. The Church still collected the tithes from 
the people, and its vast possessions made it very independent. 

A great part of the enormous income of the Church went 
to the higher clergy—the bishops, archbishops, and abbots. 
Since they were appointed by the king, often from among his 
courtiers, they tended to neglect their duties as officers of the 
Church and to become little more than “great lords with a 
hundred thousand francs income.” But while they were spend- 
ing their time at Versailles the real work was performed— 
and well performed—by the lower clergy, who often received 
scarcely enough to keep soul and body together. This explains 
why, when the Revolution began, the parish priests sided with 
the people instead of with their ecclesiastical superiors. 

The privileges of the nobles, like those of the clergy, had 
originated in the medieval conditions described in an earlier 
chapter. A detailed study of their rights would reveal many 
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survivals of the institutions which prevailed in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, when the great majority of the people were 
serfs living upon the manors. While serfdom had largely dis- 
appeared in France long before the eighteenth century, and the 
peasants were generally free men who owned or rented their 
land, it was still the theory of the French law that there was 
“no land without its lord.” Consequently the lords still enjoyed 
the right to collect a variety of time-honored dues from the 
inhabitants living within the limits of the former manors. 

The. privileges and dues enjoyed by the nobles varied greatly 
in different parts of France. It was quite common for the noble 
landowner to have a right to a certain portion of the peasant’s 
crops; occasionally he could still collect a toll on sheep and 
cattle driven past his house. In some cases the lord maintained, 
as he had done in the Middle Ages, the only mill, wine press, 
or oven within a certain district, and could require every one 
to make use of these and pay him a share of the product. Even 
when a peasant owned his land, the neighboring lord usually 
had the right to exact one-fifth of its value every time it was 
sold. 3 

The nobles, too, enjoyed the exclusive privilege of hunting, 
which was deemed an aristocratic pastime. The game which 
they preserved for their amusement often did great damage to 
the crops of the peasants, who were forbidden to interfere 
with hares and deer. Many of the manors had great pigeon 
houses, built in the form of a tower, in which there were one 
or two thousand nests. No wonder the peasants detested these, 
for they were not permitted to protect themselves against the 
innumerable pigeons and their progeny, which spread over the 
fields, devouring newly sown seed. These dovecotes consti- 
tuted, in fact, one of the chief grievances of the peasants. 

The higher offices in the army were reserved for the nobles, 
as well as the easiest and most lucrative places in the Church 
and about the king’s person. All these privileges were vestiges 
of the powers which the nobles had enjoyed when they ruled 
their estates as feudal lords. Louis XIV had, as we know, 
induced them to leave their domains and gather round him 
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at Versailles, where all who could afford it lived for at least a 
part of the year. 

Only a small part of the nobility in the eighteenth century 
were, however, descendants of the ancient and illustrious feudal 
families of France. The greater part of them had been enno- 
bled in recent times by the king, or had purchased or inherited 
a government office or judgeship which carried the privileges of 
nobility with it. This fact rendered the rights and exemptions 
claimed by the nobility even more odious to the people at large 
than they would otherwise have been. 
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A CHATEAU AND PicEon House 


The round tower at the right hand in front is a pigeon house. The wall 
inside is honeycombed with nests, and the pigeons fly in and out at the 
side of the roof 


Everybody who did not belong to either the clergy or the 
nobility was regarded as being of the third estate. The third 
estate was therefore really the nation at large, which was made 
up in 1789 of about twenty-five million souls. The privileged 
classes can scarcely have counted altogether more than two 
hundred or two hundred and fifty thousand individuals. A 
great part of the third estate lived in the country and tilled the 
soil. Most historians have been inclined to make out their 
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condition as very wretched. They were certainly oppressed 
by an abominable system of taxation and were irritated by 
the dues which they had to pay to the lords. They also suf- 
fered frequently from local famines. Yet there is no doubt 
that the evils of their situation have been greatly exaggerated. 
When Thomas Jefferson traveled through France in 1787 he 
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Court ScENE AT VERSAILLES 


The king is surrounded by princes of the royal family and the greatest 
nobles of France while he dresses and shaves upon rising in the morning 
(the. Zevée). Similar ceremonies were performed when the king went to 
bed at night (the couchée). ‘The bed, hung with rich tapestries, is behind 
the railing. The door at the left leads into a small room—called the Bull’s 
Eye Room (Salon de PCEil de Baeuf) from the round window above the 
door—where the ambassadors and other dignitaries waited to be admitted, 
and while waiting often planned and plotted how to win the king’s favor: 
Louis XIV’s bedroom at Versailles is still preserved, in much of its old-time 
splendor; for the palace is now a museum 


reported that the country people appeared to be comfortable and 
that they had plenty to eat. Arthur Young, a famous English 
traveler who has left us an admirable account of his journeys 
in France during the years 1787 and 1789, found much pros- 
perity and contentment, although he gives, too, some forlorn 
pictures of destitution, 
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The latter have often been unduly emphasized by historical 
writers; for it has commonly been thought that the Revolution 
was to be explained by the misery and despair of the people, 
who could bear their burdens no longer. If, however, instead 
of comparing the situation of the French peasant under the 
old régime with that of an English or American farmer to-day, 
we contrast his position with that of his fellow peasant in 
Prussia, Russia, Austria, Italy, or Spain, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, it will be clear that in France the agricultural classes 
were really much better off than elsewhere on the Continent. 
In almost all the other European countries, except England, 
the peasants were still serfs: they had to work certain days in 
each week for their lord; they could not marry or dispose of 
their land without his permission. Moreover, the fact that the 
population of France had steadily increased from seventeen 
millions after the close of the wars of Louis XIV to about 
twenty-five millions at the opening of the Revolution indicates 
that the general condition of the people was improving rather 
than growing worse. 

The real reason why France was the first among the Euro- 
pean countries to carry out a great reform and do away with 
the irritating survivals of feudalism was not that the nation was 
miserable and oppressed above all others, but that it was suffi- 
ciently free and enlightened to realize the evils and absurdi- 
ties of the old régime. Mere oppression and misery do not 
account for a revolution; there must also be active discontent; 
and of that there was a great abundance in France, as we shall 
see. Ihe French peasant no longer looked up to his lord as 
his ruler and protector, but viewed him as a sort of legalized 
robber who demanded a share of his precious harvest, whose 
officers awaited the farmer at the crossing of the river to claim 
a toll, who would not let him sell his produce when he wished, 
or permit him to protect his fields from the ravages of the 
pigeons which it pleased his lord to keep. 

In the eighteenth century France was still the despotism 
that Louis XIV had made it. Louis XVI once described it 
very well in the following words: “The sovereign authority 
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resides exclusively in my person. To me solely belongs the 
power of making the laws, and without dependence or codp- 
eration. The entire public order emanates from me, and I 
am its supreme protector. My people are one with me. The 
rights and interests of the nation are necessarily identical with 
mine and rest solely in my hands.” In short, the king still 
‘ruled “by the grace of God,” as Louis XIV had done. He 
needed to render account to no man for his governmental acts; 
he was responsible to God alone. The following illustrations 
will make clear the dangerous extent of the king’s power. 

In the first place, it was he who levied each year the heavi- 
est of the taxes, the hated taille, from which the privileged 
classes were exempted. This tax brought in about one-sixth 
of the whole revenue of the State. The amount collected was 
kept secret, and no report was made to the nation of what was 
done with it or, for that matter, with any other part of the 
king’s income. Indeed, no distinction was made between the 
king’s private funds and the State treasury, whereas in England 
the monarch was given a stated allowance. The king of France 
could issue as many drafts payable to bearer as he wished; the 
royal officials must pay all such orders and ask no questions. 
Louis XV is said to have spent no less than seventy million 
dollars in this irresponsible fashion in a single year. 

But the king not only controlled his subjects’ purses; he had 
a terrible authority over their persons as well. He could issue 
orders for the arrest and arbitrary imprisonment of any one he 
pleased. Without trial or formality of any sort a person might 
be cast into a dungeon for an. indefinite period, until the king 
happened to remember him again or was reminded of him by 
the poor man’s friends. These notorious orders of arrest were 
called lettres de cachet, that is, sealed letters. They were not 
difficult to obtain for any one who had influence with the king 
or his favorites, and they furnished a particularly easy and 
efficacious way of disposing of an enemy. These arbitrary 
orders lead one to appreciate the importance of the provision of 
Magna Charta, which runs: “No freeman shall be taken or 
imprisoned except by the lawful judgment of his peers and in 
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accordance with the law of the land.” Some of the most 
eminent men of the time were shut up by the king’s order, 
often on account of books or pamphlets written by them which 
displeased the king or those about him. The distinguished 
statesman, Mirabeau, when a young man, was imprisoned sev- 
eral times through lettres de cachet obtained by his father as a 
means of checking his reckless dissipation. 
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A Roya. SEssion oF PaRLEMENT, AT VERSAILLES, 1776 


The name Jit de justice (couch of justice) is supposed to come from the 

fact that the king once reclined on a couch, but here he is seated on a 

throne. The members of the parlement, with long gowns and caps, can 

be distinguished from the nobles and princes in their richer court dress. 
Each person had his exact place assigned him, in order of rank 


Yet, notwithstanding the seemingly unlimited powers of the 
French king, and in spite of the fact that France had no written 
constitution and no legislative body to which the nation sent 
representatives, the monarch was by no means absolutely free 
to do just as he pleased. In the first place, the high courts of 
law, the so-called Parlements, could often hamper the king. 

These resembled the English Parliament in almost nothing 
but name. The French parlements—of which the most impor- 
tant one was at Paris and a dozen more were scattered about 
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the provinces—did not, however, confine themselves solely tu 
the business of trying lawsuits. They claimed, and quite prop- 
erly, that when the king decided to make a new law he must 
send it to them to be registered, for how, otherwise, could they 
adjust their decisions to it? Now although they acknowledged 
that the right to make the laws belonged to the monarch, they 
nevertheless often sent a “protest” to the king instead of 
registering an edict which they disapproved. They would urge 
that the ministers had abused his Majesty’s confidence. They 
would also take pains to have their protest printed and sold on 
the streets at a penny or two a copy, so that people should get 
the idea that the parlement was defending the nation against 
the oppressive measures of the king’s ministers. 

When the king received one of these protests two alterna- 
tives were open to him. He might recall the distasteful decree 
altogether, or modify it so as to suit the court; or he could 
summon the parlement before him and in a solemn session 
(called a lit de justice) command it with his own mouth to 
register the law in its records. The parlement would then 
reluctantly obey; but as the Revolution approached it began to 
claim that a decree registered against its will was not valid. 

Struggles between the parlements and the king’s ministers 
were very frequent in the eighteenth century. They prepared 
the way for the Revolution, first, by bringing important ques- 
tions to the attention of the people; for there were no news- 
papers, and no parliamentary or congressional debates, to 
enable the public to understand the policy of the government. 
Secondly, the parlements not only frankly criticized the pro- 
posed measures of the king and his ministers, but they famil- 
iarized the nation with the idea that the king was not really at 
liberty to alter what they called “the fundamental laws” of- the 
State. By this they meant that there was an unwritten consti- 


tution, which limited the king’s power and of which they were | 


the guardians. In this way they promoted the growing discon- 
tent with a government which was carried on in secret and 
which left the nation at the mercy of the men in whom the king 
might for the moment repose confidence. 
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In addition to the parlements public opinion often exercised 
a powerful check upon the king, even under the autocratic old 
régime. It was, Necker declared, “an invisible power which, 
without treasury, guards, or an army, ruled Paris and the court, 
—yes, the very palace of the king.” The latter half of the 
eighteenth century was a period of outspoken and acrid criti- 
cism of the whole existing social and governmental system. 
Reformers, among whom many of the king’s ministers were 
counted, loudly and eloquently discussed the numerous abuses 
and the vicious character of the government, which gradually 
came to seem just as bad to the intelligent people of that day 
as it does to us now. 

Although there were no daily newspapers to discuss public 
questions, large numbers of pamphlets were written and circu- 
lated by individuals whenever there was an important crisis, 
and they answered much the same purpose as the editorials 
in a modern newspaper. We have already seen how French 
philosophers and reformers, like Voltaire and Diderot, had been 
encouraged by the freedom of speech which prevailed in Eng- 
land, and how industriously they had sown the seeds of discon- 
tent in their own country. We have seen how in popular works, 
in poems and stories and plays, and above all in the Encyclo- 
pedia, they explained the new scientific discoveries, attacked 
the old beliefs and misapprehensions, and encouraged progress. 


Louis XVI as Benevolent Despot 
In 1774 Louis XV! died, after a disgraceful reign of which 


it has not seemed necessary to say much. His unsuccesstul 
wars, which had ended with the loss of all his American pos- 
sessions and the victory of his enemies in India, had brought 
France to the verge of bankruptcy; indeed in his last years his 
ministers repudiated a portion of the government’s obligations. 
The taxes were already so oppressive as: to arouse universal 
discontent, and yet the government was running behind sev- 
enty millions of dollars a year—a great sum for those days. 


*He came to the throne in 1715 as a boy of five, on the death of 
Louis XIV, his great-grandfather. 
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The king’s personal conduct was scandalous, and he allowed his 
mistresses and courtiers to meddle in public affairs and plunder 
the royal treasury for themselves and their favorites. When 
at last he was carried off by smallpox every one hailed, with 
hopes of better times, the accession of his grandson and suc- 
cessor, Louis XVI. 

The new king was but twenty years old, ill educated, indo- 
lent, unsociable, and very fond of hunting and of pottering 
about in a workshop, where he spent his happiest hours. He 
was a well-meaning young man, with none of his grandfather’s 
vices, who tried now and then to attend to the disagreeable 
business of government, and would gladly have made his people 
happy if that had not required more energy than he possessed. 
He had none of the restless interest in public affairs that we 
found in Frederick the Great, Catherine II, or his brother-in- 
law, Joseph II; he was never tempted to rise at five o'clock in 
the morning in order to read State papers. 

His wife was the beautiful Marie Antoinette, daughter of 
Maria Theresa. The marriage had been arranged in 1770 with 
a view of maintaining the alliance which had been concluded 
between France and Austria in 1756.1 The queen was only 
nineteen years old when she came to the throne, light-hearted 
and on pleasure bent. She disliked the formal etiquette of the 
court at Versailles and shocked people by her thoughtless 
pranks. She rather despised her heavy husband, who did not 
care to share in the amusements which pleased her best. She 
did not hesitate to interfere in the government when she wished 
to help one of her favorites or to make trouble for some one she 
disliked. 

At first Louis XVI took his duties very seriously. It seemed 
for a time that he might find a place among the benevolent 
despots who were then ruling in Europe. He almost immedi- 
ately placed the ablest of all the French economists, Turgot, 
in the most important of the government offices, that of con- 
troller general. Turgot was an experienced government official 
as well as a scholar. 


* See above, p. 393- : 
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The first and most natural measure was economy, for only 
in that way could the government be saved from bankruptcy 
and the burden of taxation be lightened. Turgot felt that the 


A LETTER oF MariE ANTOINETTE 


A page of a letter written July 12, 1770, to her mother, Maria Theresa. 
The handwriting, mistakes in spelling, and general carelessness show what 
an undeveloped girl she was when she came to the gay court of Versailles. 
She says in the letter that she has no other time to write than while she is 
dressing and cannot reply exactly to the last letter because she has burned 
it. Now she must stop in order to dress and go to mass in the king’s 
chapel. She adds in postscript that she is sending a list of the wedding 
presents, thinking that that will entertain (amuser) her mother 


vast amount spent in maintaining the luxury of the royal court 
at Versailles should be reduced. The establishments of the 
king, the queen, and the princes of the blood royal cost the 
State annually about twelve million dollars. Then the French 
king had long been accustomed to grant “pensions” in a reck- 
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less manner to his favorites, and this required nearly twelve 
million dollars more. | 

Any attempt, however, to reduce this amount would arouse 
the immediate opposition of the courtiers, and it was the cour- 
tiers who really governed France. They had every opportunity 
to influence the king’s mind against a man whose economies 
they disliked. They were constantly about the monarch from 
the moment when he awoke in the morning until he went to 
bed at night; therefore they had an obvious advantage over 
Turgot, who saw him only i in business hours. 

An Italian economist, when he heard of Turgot’s appoint- 
ment, wrote to a friend in France as follows: “So Turgot is 
controller general! He will not remain in office long enough 
to carry out his plans. He will punish some scoundrels;. he 
will bluster about and lose his temper; he will be anxious to 
do good, but will run against obstacles and rogues at every 
turn. Public credit will fall; he will be detested; it will be said 
that he is not fitted for his task. Enthusiasm will cool; he will 
retire or be sent off, and we shall have a new proof of the 
mistake of filling a position like his in a monarchy like yours 
with an upright man and a philosopher.” 

The Italian could not have made a more accurate statement 
of the case had he waited until after the dismissal of Turgot, 
which took place in May, 1776, much to the satisfaction of 
the court. Although the privileged classes so stoutly opposed 
Turgot’s reforms that he did not succeed in abolishing the 
abuses himself,’ he did a great deal to forward their destruc- 
tion not many years after his retirement. 

Necker, who after a brief interval succeeded Turgot, con- 
tributed to the progress of the coming revolution in two ways. 
He borrowed vast sums of money in order to carry on the war 
which France, as the ally of the United States, had undertaken 
against England. This greatly embarrassed the treasury later 
and helped to produce the financial crisis which was the imme- 


* Turgot succeeeded ‘in inducing the king to abolish the guilds and the 
forced labor on the roads, but the decrees were revoked after Turgot’s 


dismissal. 
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diate cause of the Revolution. Secondly, he gave the nation its 
first opportunity of learning what was done with the public 
funds, by presenting to the king (February, 1781) a report 
on the financial condition of the kingdom; this was publicly 
printed and eagerly read. There the people could see for the 
first time how much the ¢aille and the salt tax actually took 
from them, and how much the king spent on himself and his 
favorites. 

Necker was soon followed by Calonne, who may be said to 
have precipitated the French Revolution. He was very popular 
at first with king and courtiers, for he spent the public funds far 
more recklessly than his predecessors. But, naturally, he soon 
found himself in a position where he could obtain no more 
money. The parlements would consent to no more loans in a 
period of peace, and the taxes were as high as it was deemed 
possible to make them. At last Calonne, finding himself des- 
perately put to it, informed the astonished king (August, 1786) 
that the State was on the verge of bankruptcy and that in order 
to save it a radical reformation of the whole public order was 
necessary. This report of Calonne’s may be taken as the begin- 
ning of the French Revolution, for it was the first of the series 
of events that led to the calling of a representative assembly 
which abolished the old régime and gave France a written 
constitution. 


Meeting of the Estates General in 1789 


It was necessary, in order to avoid ruin, Calonne claimed, 
“to reform everything vicious in the State.” He proposed, 
therefore, to reduce the taille, reform the salt tax, do away 
with the interior customs lines, correct the abuses of the guilds, 
etc. But the chief reform, and by far the most difficult one, 
was to force the privileged classes to surrender their important 
exemptions from taxation. He hoped, however, that if certain 
concessions were made to them they might be brought to con- 
sent to a land tax to be paid by all alike. So he proposed to 
the king that he should summon an assembly of persons promi- 
nent in Church and State, called Notables, to ratify certain 
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changes which would increase the prosperity of the country and 
give the treasury money enough to meet the necessary expenses. 

The summoning of the Notables in 1786 was really a revolu- 
tion in itself, It was a confession on the part of the king that 
he found himself in a predicament from which he could not 
escape without the aid of his people. The Notables whom he 
selected—bishops, archbishops, dukes, judges, high government 
officials—were practically all members of the privileged classes; 
but they still represented the nation, after a fashion, as dis- 
tinguished from the king’s immediate circle of courtiers. At 
any rate it proved an easy step from calling the Notables to 
summoning the ancient Estates General, and that, in its turn, 
speedily became a modern representative body. | 

In his opening address Calonne gave the Notables an idea 
of the sad financial condition of the country. The government 
was running behind some forty million dollars a year. He 
could not continue to borrow, and economy, however strict, 
would not suffice to cover the deficit. “What, then,” he asked, 
“remains to fill this frightful void and enable us to raise the 
revenue to the desired level? The Abuses! Yes, gentlemen, 
the abuses offer a source of wealth which the State should 
appropriate, and which should serve to reéstablish order in the 
finances. . . . The abuses which must now be destroyed for 
the welfare of the people are the most important and the best 
guarded of all, the very ones which have the deepest roots and 
the most spreading branches. For example, those which weigh 
on the laboring classes, the privileges, exceptions to the law 
which should be common to all, and many an unjust exemption 
which can only relieve certain taxpayers by embittering the 
condition of others; the general want of uniformity in the 
assessment of the taxes and the enormous difference which 
exists between the contributions of different provinces and of 
the subjects of the same sovereign”;—all these evils, which 
public-spirited citizens had long deprecated, Calonne proposed 
to do away with forthwith. 

The Notables, however, had no confidence in Calonne, and 
refused to ratify his program of reform. The king then dis- 
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missed him and soon sent them home, too (May, 1787). Louis 
XVI then attempted to carry through some of the more press- 


ing financial reforms in the usual way by sending them to the | 


parlements to be registered. 

The parlement of Paris resolved, as usual, to make the 
king’s ministry trouble and gain popularity for itself. This 
time it resorted to a truly extraordinary measure. It not only 
refused to register two new taxes which the king desired but 
asserted that “Only the nation assembled in the Estates Gen- 
eral can give the consent necessary to the establishment of a 
permanent tax.” “Only the nation,” the parlement continued, 
“after it has learned the true state of the finances can destroy 
the great abuses and open up important resources.” This decla- 
ration was followed in a few days by the humble request that 
the king assemble the Estates General of his kingdom. The 
parlements not only refused to register taxes but continued 
during the following months to do everything that they could 
to embarrass the king’s ministers. There seemed no other 
resort except to call the representatives of the people together. 
The Estates General were accordingly summoned to meet on 
May 1, 1789. 

It was now discovered that no one knew much about this 
body of which every one was talking, for it had not met since 
1614. The king accordingly issued a general invitation to 
scholars to find out all they could about the customs observed 
in the former meetings of the Estates. The public naturally 
became very much interested in a matter which touched them 
so closely, and there were plenty of readers for the pamphlets 
which now began to appear in great numbers. The old Estates 
General had been organized in a way appropriate enough to 
the feudal conditions under which they originated.t All three 
of the estates of the realm—clergy, nobility, and third estate— 
were accustomed to send an equal number of representatives, 
who were expected to consider not the interests of the nation 
but the special interests of the particular social class to which 
they respectively belonged. Accordingly, the deputies of the 


*See above, p. 250. 
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three estates did not sit together, or vote as a single body. 
The members of each group first came to an agreement among 
themselves, and then a single vote was cast for the whole order. 

Conditions had so changed that this system seemed prepos- 
terous to the thoughtful Frenchman in 1788. If the Estates 
should be convoked according to the ancient forms, the two 
privileged classes would be entitled to twice the number of 
representatives allotted to the nation at large. What was much 
worse, it seemed impossible that any important reforms could 
be adopted in an assembly where those who had every selfish 
reason for opposing the most necessary changes were given two 
votes out of three. Necker, whom the king had recalled in the 
hope that he might succeed in adjusting the finances, agreed 
that the third estate might have as many deputies as both the 
other orders put together, namely six hundred, but he would 
not consent to having the three orders sit and vote together 
like a modern representative body. 

Besides the great question as to whether the deputies should 
vote by head or by order, the pamphlets discussed what re- 
forms the Estates should undertake. We have, however, a still 
more interesting and important expression of public opinion in 
France at this time, in the cahiers, or lists of grievances and 
suggestions for reform which, in pursuance of an old custom, 
the king asked the nation to prepare. Each village and town 
throughout France had an opportunity to tell quite frankly 
exactly what it suffered from the existing system, and what 
reforms it wished that the Estates General might bring about. 
These cahiers were the “last will and testament” of the old 
régime, and they constitute a unique historical document, of 
unparalleled completeness and authenticity. No one can read 
the cahiers without seeing that the whole nation was ready for 
the great transformation which within a year was to destroy a 
great part of the social and political system under which the 
French had lived for centuries. 

Almost all the cahiers agreed that the prevailing disorder 
and the vast-and ill-defined powers of the king and his minis- 
ters were perhaps the fundamental evils. One of the cahiers 
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says: “Since arbitrary power has been the source of all the 
evils which afflict the state, our first desire is the establishment 
of a really national constitution, which shall define the rights 
of all and provide the laws to maintain them.” No one dreamed 
at this time of displacing the king or of taking the government 
out of his hands. The people only wished to change an abso-~ 
lute monarchy into a limited, or constitutional, one. All that 
was necessary was that the things which the government might 
not do should be solemnly and irrevocably determined and put 
upon record, and that the Estates General should meet period- 
ically to grant the taxes, give the king advice in national crises, 
and expostulate, if necessary, against any violations of the pro- 
posed charter of liberties. 

With these ideas in mind, the Estates assembled in Versailles 
and held their first session on May 5, 1789. The king had 
ordered the deputies to wear the same costumes that had been 
worn at the last meeting of the Estates in 1614; but no royal 
edict could call back the spirit of earlier centuries. In spite of 
the king’s commands the representatives of the third estate 
refused to organize themselves in the old way as a separate 
order. They sent invitation after invitation to the deputies of 
the clergy and nobility, requesting them to join the people’s 
representatives and deliberate in common on the great inter- 
ests of the nation. Some of the more liberal of the nobles— 
Lafayette, for example—and a large minority of the clergy 
wished to meet with the deputies of the third estate. But they 
were outvoted, and the deputies of the third estate, losing 
patience, finally declared themselves, on June 17, a “National 
Assembly.” They argued that, since they represented at least 
ninety-six per cent of the nation, the deputies of the privileged 


orders might be neglected altogether. This usurpation of 
power on the part of the third estate transformed the old feudal 


Estates, voting by orders, into the first modern national repre- 
sentative assembly on the continent of Europe. 

Under the influence of his courtiers the king tried to restore 
the old system by arranging a solemn joint session of the three 
orders, at which he presided in person. He presented a long 
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program of excellent reforms, and then bade the Estates sit 
apart, according to the old custom. But it was like bidding 
water to run up hill. Three days before, when the commons 
had found themselves excluded from their regular place of 
meeting on account of the preparations for the royal session, 
they had betaken themselves to a neighboring building called 
the “Tennis Court.” Here, on June 20, they took the famous 
“Tennis Court” oath, “to come together wherever circum- 
stances may dictate, until the constitution of the kingdom shall 
be established.” 

Consequently, when the king finished his address and com- 
manded the three orders to disperse immediately in order to 
resume their separate sessions, most of the bishops, some of the 
parish priests, and a great part of the nobility obeyed; the rest 
sat still, uncertain what they should do. When the master of 
ceremonies ordered them to comply with the king’s commands, 
Mirabeau, the most distinguished statesman among the depu- 
ties, told him bluntly that they would not leave their places 
except at the point of the bayonet. The weak king almost 
immediately gave in and a few days later ordered all the depu- 
ties of the privileged orders who had not already done so to 
join the commons. 


First Reforms of the National Assembly 


The National Assembly now began in earnest the great task 
of preparing a constitution and regenerating France. It was 
soon interrupted, however, by events at Paris. The king had 
been advised by those about him to gather together the Swiss 
and German troops who formed the royal guard, so that if he 
decided to send the insolent deputies home he would be able 
to put down any disorder which might result. He was also 
induced to dismiss Necker, who enjoyed a popularity that he 
had done little to merit. When the people of Paris saw the 
troops gathering and when they heard of the dismissal of 
Necker, there was general excitement and some disorder. 

On July 14 crowds of people assembled, determined to pro- 
cure arms to protect themselves and mayhap to perform some 
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daring “deed of patriotism.” One of the mobs, led by the old 
Parisian guards, turned to the ancient fortress of the Bastille, 
on the parapets of which guns had been mounted which made 
the inhabitants of that part of the city very nervous. The castle 
had long had a bad reputation as a place of confinement for 
prisoners of State and for those imprisoned by lettres de cachet. 
When the mob demanded admission, it was naturally denied 
them, and they were fired upon and nearly a hundred were 
killed. After a brief attack the place was surrendered. The 
mob rushed into the gloomy pile, slew the garrison and paraded 
the commander’s head about the streets. They found only 
seven prisoners, but one poor fellow had lost his wits and 
another had no idea why he had been kept there for years. 
The captives were freed amidst great enthusiasm, and the peo- 
ple soon set to work to demolish the walls. 

The capture of the Bastille was an example of the cruelty of 
the Paris mob, very ugly in its details; but it was immediately 
exalted into a deed of brave patriotism. Its anniversary 1s 
still celebrated as the great national holiday of France. The 
rising of “the people” to protect themselves against the machi- 
nations of the king’s associates who wished to block reform, 
and the successful attack on a monument of ancient tyranny 
appeared to be the opening of a new era of freedom. The dis- 
orders of these July days led to the formation of the “National 
Guard.” This was made up of volunteers from among the more 
prosperous citizens, who organized themselves to maintain 
order and so took from the king every excuse for calling in the 
regular troops for that purpose. Lafayette was put in com- 
mand of this body. 

The government of Paris was organized, and a mayor, 
chosen from among the members of the National Assembly, 
was put at the head of the new Commune, as the municipal 
government was called. The other cities of France also began 
with one accord, after the dismissal of Necker and the fall of 
the Bastille, to promote the Revolution by displacing or supple- 
menting their old royal or aristocratic governments by commit- 
tees of their citizens. These improvised communes, or city 
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governments, established national guards, as Paris had done, 
and thus maintained order. The Commune of Paris later 
played a very important réle in the Reign of Terror and in 
1871. 

About the first of August news began to reach the National 
Assembly of the serious disorders in the provinces. In some 
cases the peasants burned the country houses of the nobles 
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Tuer TAKING OF THE BASTILLE 


This picture of the capture of the Bastille, by a contemporary artist, shows 

the mob assisting the attacking party, who have passed the outer works by 

the drawbridge on the right and are already crowding into the stronghold 
itself by the inner drawbridge 


so as to destroy the registers enumerating the feudal dues. This 
led to the first important reforms of the Assembly. A momen- 
tous resolution abolishing the survivals of serfdom and other 
institutions of feudalism was passed in a night session (August 
4-5) amid great excitement, the representatives of the privi- 
leged orders vying with each other in surrendering the ancient 
privileges they could no longer keep. The exclusive right of 
the nobility to hunt and to maintain pigeon houses was abol- 
ished, and the peasant was permitted to kill game which he 
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found on his land. The tithes of the Church were done away 
with. Exemptions from the payment of taxes were abolished 
forever. It was decreed that “taxes shall be collected from all 
citizens and from all property in the same manner and in the 
same form,” and that “all citizens, without distinction of birth, 
are eligible to any office or dignity.” Moreover, “all the pecul- 
iar privileges, pecuniary or otherwise, of the provinces, princi- 


palities, districts, cantons, cities and communes, are once for all - 


abolished and are absorbed into the law common to all French- 
men.” 

This decree established the equality and uniformity for 
which the French people had sighed so long. The injustice 
of the former system of taxation could never be reintroduced. 
All France was to have the same laws, and its citizens were 
henceforth to be treated in the same way by the State, whether 
they lived in Brittany or Dauphiny. The Assembly soon went 
a step farther in consolidating and unifying France. It wiped 
out the old provinces altogether, by dividing the whole country 
into districts of convenient size, called departments. These were 
much. more numerous than the ancient divisions, and were 
named after rivers and mountains. This obliterated from the 
map all reminiscences of the feudal disunion. 

Many of the cahiers had suggested that the Estates should 
draw up a clear statement of the rights of the individual citi- 
zen. The National Assembly consequently determined to pre- 
pare such a declaration in order to reassure the people and to 
form a basis for the new constitution. 

This Declaration (completed August 26) is one of the most 
notable documents in the history of Europe. It not only 
aroused general enthusiasm when it was first published, but it 
appeared over and over again, in a modified form, in the suc- 
ceeding French constitutions down to 1848, and has been the 
model for similar declarations in many of the other continental 
states. It was a dignified repudiation of the abuses described 
in the preceding chapter. Behind each article there was some 
crying evfl of long standing against which the people wished to 
be forever protected. 
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The Declaration sets forth that “Men are born and remain 
equal in rights. Social distinctions can only be founded upon 
the general good.” “Law is the expression of the general will. 
Every citizen has a right to participate, personally or through 
his representative, in its formation. It must be the same for 
all.” “No person shall be accused, arrested, or imprisoned 
except in the cases and according to the forms prescribed by 
law.” “No one shall be disquieted on account of his opinions, 
including his religious views, provided that their manifestation 
does not disturb the public order established by law.” “The 
free communication of ideas and opinions is one of the most 
precious of the rights of man. Every citizen may, accordingly, 
speak, write, and print with freedom, being responsible, how- 
ever, for such abuses of this freedom as shall be defined by 
law.” “All citizens have a right to decide, either personally or 
by their representative, as to the necessity of the public con- 
tribution, to grant this freely, to know to what uses it is put, 
and to fix the proportion, the mode of assessment and of col- 
lection, and the duration of the taxes.” “Society has the right 
to require of every public agent an account of his administra- 
tion.” Well might the Assembly claim, in its address to the 
people, that “the rights of man had been misconceived and 
insulted for centuries,” and boast that they were “reéstablished 
for all humanity in this declaration, which shall serve as an 
everlasting war cry against oppressors.” 


The National Assembly in Paris 


The king hesitated to ratify the Declaration of the Rights 
of Man, and about the first of October rumors became cur- 
rent that, under the influence of the courtiers, he was calling 
together troops and preparing for another attempt to put an 
end to the Revolution, similar to that which the attack on the 
Bastille had frustrated. It was said that the new national 
colors—red, white, and blue—had been trampled under foot 
at a banquet at Versailles. These things, along with the scar- 
city of food due to the poor crops of the year, aroused the 
excitable Paris populace. 
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On October 5 several thousand women and a number of 
armed men marched out to Versailles to ask bread of the king, 
in whom they had great confidence personally, however sus- 
picious they might be of his friends and advisers. Lafayette 
marched after the mob with the National Guard to keep order, 
but did not prevent some of the rabble from invading the 
king’s palace the next morning and nearly murdering the queen, 
who had become very unpopular. She was believed to be still 
an Austrian at heart and to be in league with the counter- 
revolutionary party. 

The mob declared that the king-must accompany them to 
Paris, and he was obliged to consent. Far from being disloyal, 
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they assumed that the presence of the royal family would 
insure plenty and prosperity. So they gayly escorted the 
“baker and the baker’s wife and the baker’s boy,” as they 
jocularly termed the king and queen and the little dauphin, 
to the Palace of the Tuileries, where the king took up_his 
residence, practically a prisoner, as it proved.. The National 


Assembly soon’ followed: him: and. resumed its sittings in a 


riding school near the Tuileries. 

This transfer of the king and the Assembly to the capital 
was the first great misfortune of the Revolution. At a serious 
crisis the government was placed at the mercy of the leaders 
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of the disorderly elements of Paris. We shall see how the 
municipal council of Paris finally usurped the powers of the 
national government. 

As we have seen, the Church in France was very rich and 
retained many of its medieval prerogatives and privileges. Its 
higher officials, the bishops and abbots, received very large 
revenues and often a single prelate held a number of rich bene- 
fices, the duties of which he utterly neglected. The parish 
priests, on the other hand, who really performed the manifold 
and important functions of the Church, were scarcely able to 
live on their incomes. This unjust apportionment of the vast 
revenue of the Church naturally suggested the idea that, if the 
State confiscated the ecclesiastical possessions, it could see that 
those who did the work were properly paid for it, and might, 
at the same time, secure a handsome sum which would help the 
government out of its financial troubles. Those who sympa- 
thized with Voltaire’s views were naturally delighted to see 
their old enemy deprived of its independence and made sub- 
servient to the State, and even many good Catholics could not 
but hope that the new system would be an improvement upon 
the old. 

The tithes had been abolished in August along with the 
feudal dues. That deprived the Church of perhaps thirty mil- 
lion dollars a year. On November 2, 1789, a decree was passed 
providing that “All the ecclesiastical possessions are at the dis- 
posal of the nation on condition that it provides properly for 
the expenses of maintaining religious services, for the support 
of those who conduct them and for the succor of the poor.” 4 
This decree deprived the bishops and priests of their benefices 
and made them dependent on salaries paid by the State. The 
monks, monasteries, and convents, too, lost their property. 

The National Assembly resolved to issue a paper currency 
for which the newly acquired lands should serve as security. 
Of these assignats, as this paper money was called, about forty 
billions of francs were issued in the next seven years. But 


* This property never reverted to the Church again. Consequently even 
cathedrals and churches. remained national property. 
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since so much land was thrown on the market, they were worth 
less and less as time went on, and ultimately a great part of 
them was repudiated. 

The Assembly set to work completely to reorganize the 
Church, The anxiety for complete uniformity shows itself 
in the reckless way that it dealt with this most venerable 
institution of France, the customs of which were hallowed by 
age and religious veneration, The one hundred and thirty- 
four ancient bishoprics, some of which dated back to the 
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This piece of paper money, which resembled the bank note of to-day, was 

of the face value of 10 Livres; but before the Revolution was over it was 

almost worthless, So many were printed, however, that one can still find 
examples in old curiosity shops 


Roman Empire, were replaced by the eighty-three new depart- 
ments into which France had already been divided. Each of 
these became the diocese of a bishop, who was looked upon as 
an officer of the State and was to be elected by the people. 
The priests, too, were to be chosen by the people, and their 
salaries were much increased, so that even in the smallest 
villages they received over twice the minimum amount paid 
under the old régime. 

This Civil Constitution of the Clergy was the first serious 
mistake on the part of the National Assembly. While the 


*See above, p. 471. 
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half-feudalized Church had sadly needed reform, the worst 
abuses might have been remedied without shocking and 
alienating thousands of those who had hitherto enthusiastically 
applauded the great reforms which the Assembly had effected. 
Louis XVI gave his assent to the changes, but with the feel- 
ing that he might be losing his soul by so doing. From that 
time on, he became at heart an enemy of the Revolution. 

The discontent with the new system on the part of the 
clergy led to another serious error on the part of the Assembly. 
It required the clergy to take an oath to be faithful to the 
law and “to maintain with all their might the constitution 
decreed by the Assembly.” Only six of the bishops consented 
to this and but a third of the lower clergy, although they were 
much better off under the new system. Forty-six thousand 
parish priests refused to sacrifice their religious scruples, and 
before long the pope forbade them to take the required oath 
to the constitution. As time went on, the “nonjuring” clergy 
were dealt with more and more harshly by the government, 
and the way was prepared for the horrors of the Reign of 
Terror. 


Revolutionary France and the European Powers 


We have now studied the progress and nature of the revolu- 
tion which destroyed the old régime and created modern 
France. Through it the unjust privileges, the perplexing irreg- 
ularities, and the local differences were abolished, and the peo- 
ple admitted to a share in the government. This vast reform 
had been accomplished without serious disturbance and, with 
the exception of some of the changes in the Church, it had 
been welcomed with enthusiasm by the French nation. 

This permanent, peaceful revolution, or reformation, was 
followed by a second revolution of unprecedented violence, 
which for a time destroyed the French monarchy. It also 
introduced a series of further changes, many of which were 
absurd and unnecessary and could not endure since they were 
approved by only a few fanatical leaders. France, moreover, 
became involved in a war with most of the powers of western 
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Europe. The weakness of her government which permitted 
the forces of disorder and fanaticism to prevail, combined with 
the imminent danger of an invasion by the united powers of 
Europe, produced the Reign of Terror. 

While practically the whole of the nation heartily rejoiced 
in the earlier reforms introduced by the National Assembly and 
celebrated the general satisfaction and harmony by a great 
national festival held at Paris on the first anniversary of the 
fall of the Bastille, some of the higher nobility refused to 
remain in France. The king’s youngest brother, the count of 
Artois, set the example by leaving the country. He was fol- 
lowed by others who were terrified or disgusted by the burn- 
ing of their country houses, the loss of their privileges, and 
the unwise abolition of hereditary nobility by the National 
Assembly in June, 1790. Before long these emigrant nobles 
(émigrés), among whom were many military officers, organized 
a little army across the Rhine, and the count of Artois began 
to plan an invasion of France. He was ready to ally himself 
with Austria, Prussia, or any other foreign government which 
he could induce to help undo the Revolution and give back 
to the French king his former absolute power and to the nobles 
their old privileges. 

The threats and insolence of the emigrant nobles and their 
shameful negotiations with foreign powers discredited the mem- 
bers of their class who still remained in France. The people 
suspected that the plans of the runaways met with the secret 
approval of the king, and more especially of the queen, whose 
brother was now emperor and ruler of the Austrian dominions. 
This, added to the opposition of the nonjuring clergy, pro- 
duced a bitter hostility between the so-called “patriots” and 
those who, on the other hand, were supposed to be secretly 
hoping for a counter revolution which would reéstablish the old 
régime. 

The worst ae of - people appeared to be justified by 
the secret flight of the royal family from Paris, in June, 1791. 
Ever since the king had reluctantly signed the Civil Constitu- 
tion of the Clergy, flight had seemed to him his only resource. 
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There was a body of French troops on the northeastern bound- 
ary; if he could escape from Paris and join them he hoped 
that, aided by a demonstration on the part of the queen’s 
brother, Emperor Leopold II, he might march back and check 
the further progress of the revolutionary movement with which 
he could no longer sympathize. He and the queen were, how- 
ever, arrested on the way, at Varennes, and speedily brought 
back to Paris. 

The desertion of the king appears to have terrified rather 
than angered the nation. The grief of the people at the 
| thought of losing, and their joy 
at regaining, a poor weak ruler 
like Louis XVI clearly shows that 
France was still profoundly royal- 
ist in its sympathies. The National 
Assembly pretended that the king 
had not fled, but that he had been 
carried off. This gratified France 
at large; still in Paris there were 
some who advocated the deposition 
of the king, and for the first time a 
republican party appeared, though 

it was still small. 
Ane nniroewarn The National Assembly at last 
Monarcu 2 put the finishing touches to the new 
constitution upon which it had been 
working for two years, and the king readily swore to observe it 
faithfully. All the discord and suspicion of the past months 
were to be forgotten. The National Assembly had completed 
its appointed task, perhaps the greatest that a single body of 
men ever undertook. It had made France over and had given 
her an elaborate constitution. It was now ready to give way to 
the regular Legislative Assembly provided for in the constitu- 
tion. This held its first session October I, 1791. 


*The formerly despotic king is represented as safely caged by the 
National Assembly. When asked by Marie Antoinette’s brother, the 
Emperor Leopold, what he is doing, Louis XVI replies, “I am signing 


my name.” 
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In spite of the great achievement of the National Assembly 
it left France in a critical situation. Besides the emigrant 
nobles abroad, there were the nonjuring clergy at home and a 
king who was secretly corresponding with foreign powers with 
the hope of securing their aid. When the news of the arrest 
of the king and queen at Varennes reached the ears of Marie 
Antoinette’s brother Leopold, he declared that the violent 
arrest of the king sealed with unlawfulness all that had been 
done in France and “compromised directly the honor of all 
the sovereigns and the security of every government.” He 
therefore proposed to the rulers of Russia, England, Prussia, 
Spain, Naples, and Sardinia that they should come to some 


understanding among themselves as to how they might 


“reéstablish the liberty and honor of the most Christian king 
and his family, and place a check upon the dangerous excesses 
of the French Revolution, the fatal example of which it 
behooves every government to repress.” 

On August 27 Leopold had issued, in conjunction with the 
king of Prussia, the famous Declaration of Pillnitz. In this 
the two sovereigns state that, in accordance with the wishes 
of the king’s brothers (the leaders of the emigrant nobles), 
they are ready to join the other European rulers in an attempt 
to place the king of France in a position to establish a form 
of government “that shall be once more in harmony with the 
rights of sovereigns and shall promote the welfare of the French 
nation.” In the meantime they promised to prepare their 
troops for active service. 

The Declaration was little more than an empty threat; but 
it seemed to the French people a sufficient proof that the mon- 
archs were ready to help the seditious French nobles to 
reéstablish the old régime against the wishes of the nation and 
at a cost of infinite bloodshed. The idea of foreign rulers 
intermeddling with their internal affairs would in itself have 
been intolerable to a proud people like the French, even if 
the permanence of the new reforms had not been endan- 
gered, Had it been the object of,the allied monarchs to hasten 
instead of to prevent the deposition of Louis XVI, they could 
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hardly have chosen a more efficient means than the Declara- 
tion of Pillnitz. 

The political excitement and the enthusiasm for the Revolu- 
tion were kept up by the newspapers which had been estab- 
lished, especially in Paris, since the meeting of the Estates 
General. The people did not need longer to rely upon an oc- 
casional pamphlet, as was the case before 1789. Many journals 
of the most divergent kinds and representing the most diverse 
opinions were published. Some were no more than a periodical 
editorial written by one man; for example, the notorious 
L’ami du Peuple, by the insane Marat. Others, like the 
famous Moniteur, were much like our papers of to-day and 
contained news, reports of the debates in the Assembly and 
announcements of theaters. Some of the papers were illus- 
trated, and the representations of contemporaneous events, 
especially the numerous caricatures, are highly diverting. 

Of the various political clubs, by far the most famous was 
that of the “Jacobins.” When the Assembly moved into 
Paris, some of the representatives of the third estate rented a 
large room in the monastery of the Jacobin monks, not far 
from the building where the National Assembly itself met. 
The aim of this society was to discuss questions which were 
about to come before the National Assembly. The club 
decided beforehand what should be the policy of its members 
and how they should vote; and in this way they successfully 
combined to counteract the schemes of the aristocratic party in 
the Assembly. The club rapidly grew and soon admitted some 
who were not deputies to its sessions. In October, 1791, it 
decided to permit the public to attend its discussions. 

Gradually similar societies were formed in the provinces.? 
These affiliated themselves with the “mother” society at Paris 
and kept in constant communication with it. In this way the - 
Jacobins of Paris stimulated and controlled public opinion 
throughout France, and kept the opponents of the old régime 
alert. When the Legislative Assembly met, the Jacobins had 


* By June, 1791, there were four hundred and six of these affiliated 


clubs. 
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not as yet become republicans, but they believed that the king 
should have hardly more power than the president of a 
republic. 

The growing discord in the nation was increased by the 
severe edicts that the Legislative Assembly directed against 
the emigrant nobles and the nonjuring clergy. “The French- 
men assembled on the frontier” were declared under suspicion 
of conspiring against their country. If they did not return to 
France by January 1, 1792, they were to be regarded as con- 
victed traitors, to be punished, if caught, with death; their 
property was to be confiscated. 

The harsh treatment of the emigrant nobles was perhaps 
justified by their desertion and treasonable intrigues; but the 
conduct of the Assembly toward the clergy was both unstates- 
manlike and iniquitous. Those who had refused to take the 
oath to support the Civil Constitution of the Clergy were com- 
manded to do so within a week on penalty of losing their 
income from the State and being watched as suspects. As 
this failed to bring the clergy to terms, the Assembly later 
(May, 1792) ordered the deportation from the country of 
those who steadily persisted in their refusal. In this way the 
Assembly aroused the active hostility of a great part of the 
most conscientious among the lower clergy, who had loyally 
supported the commons in their fight against the privileged 
orders. It also lost the confidence of the great mass of faith- 
ful Catholics,—merchants, artisans, and peasants,—who had 
gladly accepted the abolition of the old abuses, but who would 
not consent to desert religious leaders. 

By far the most important act of the Legislative Assembly 
during the one year of its existence was its starting a war 


between France and Austria. It little dreamed that this was — 


the beginning of wars between revolutionary France and the 
rest of western Europe which were to last, with slight interrup- 
tions, for over twenty years. 

To many of the leaders in the Assembly it seemed that the 
existing conditions were intolerable. The emigrant nobles 
were forming little armies on the boundaries of France and 
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had, as we have seen, induced Austria and Prussia to consider 
interfering in French affairs. The Assembly suspected that 
Louis was negotiating with foreign rulers and would be glad 
to have them intervene and reéstablish him in his old despotic 
power. The deputies argued, therefore, that a war against 
the hated Austria would unite the sympathies of the nation 
and force the king to show his true character; for he would be 
obliged either to become the nation’s leader or show himself 
the traitor they suspected him to be. 


The First French Republic 


It was with a heavy heart that the king, urged on by the 
clamors of the Assembly, declared war upon Austria in April, 
1792. ‘The unpopularity of the king only increased, however. 
He refused to ratify certain popular measures of the Assembly 
and dismissed the ministers who had been forced upon him by 
the Assembly. In June a mob of Parisians invaded the Palace 
of the Tuileries, and the king might have been killed had he 
not consented to don the “cap of liberty,” the badge of the 
“citizen patriots.” 

When France declared war, Prussia immediately allied itself 
with Austria. Both powers collected their forces and, to the 
great joy of the emigrant nobles, who joined them, prepared 
to march upon France. The early attempts of the French to 
get a footing in the Austrian Netherlands were not successful, 
and the troops and people accused the nobles, who were in 
command of the French troops, of treason. As the allies ap- 
proached the boundaries it became clearer and clearer that the 
king was utterly incapable of defending France, and the As- 
sembly began to consider the question of deposing him. The 
Duke of Brunswick, who was at the head of the Prussian forces, 
took the very worst means of helping the king, by issuing a 
manifesto in which he threatened utterly to destroy Paris 
should the king suffer any harm. 

Angered by this declaration and aroused by the danger, the 
populace of Paris again invaded the Tuileries, August 10, 1792, 
and the king was obliged to take refuge in the building in which 
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the Assembly was in session. Those who instigated the attack 
were men who had set their heart upon doing away with the 
king altogether and establishing a republic. A group of them 
had taken possession of the city hall, pushed the old members 
of the municipal council off their seats, and taken the gov- 
ernment in their own hands. In this way the members of the 
Paris Commune became the leaders in the new revolution which 
established the first French republic. 

The Assembly agreed with the Commune in desiring a 
republic. If, as was proposed, France was henceforth to do 
without a king, it was obviously necessary that the monarchi- 
cal constitution so recently completed should be replaced by 
a republican one. Consequently, the Assembly arranged that 
the people should elect delegates to a constitutional Convention, 
which should draw up a new system of government. The Con- 
vention met on September 21, and its first act was to abolish 
the ancient monarchy and proclaim France a republic. It 
seemed to the enthusiasts of the time that a new era of liberty 
had dawned, now that the long oppression by “despots” was 
ended forever. The twenty-second day of September, 1792, 
was reckoned as the first day of the Year One of French 
liberty.+ 

Meanwhile the usurping Paris Commune had taken matters 
into its own hands and had brought discredit upon the cause 
of liberty by one of the most atrocious acts in history. On 
the pretext that Paris was full of traitors, who sympathized 
with the Austrians and the emigrant nobles, they had filled the 
prisons with some three thousand citizens. On September 
z and 3 hundreds of these were executed with scarcely a pre- 
tense of a trial. The members of the Commune who per- 
petrated this deed probably hoped to terrify those who might 
still dream of returning to the old system of government. 


* A committee of the Convention was appointed to draw up a new repub- 
lican calendar. The year was divided into twelve months of thirty days 
each. The five days preceding September 22, at the end of the year, were 
holidays. Each month was divided into three decades, and each “tenth 
day” (décadi) was a holiday. The days were no longer dedicated to 
saints, but to agricultural implements, vegetables, domestic animals, etc. 
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Late in August the Prussians crossed the French boundary 
and on September 2 took the fortress of Verdun. It now seemed 
as if there was nothing to prevent their marching upon Paris. 
The French general, Dumouriez, blocked their advance, how- 
ever, and without a pitched battle caused the enemy to retreat. 


Louis XVI on THE RoorF 
oF His Prison 


The prison to which the royal fam- 

ily was taken on August 13 was 

known as the Temple, because it 

had been part of the building of the 

Knights Templar in Paris. It was 

a gloomy tower with massive walls. 
It was torn down in 1811 


Notwithstanding the fears of 


‘the French, the king of Prus- 


sia had but little interest in 
the war; the Austrian troops 


were lagging far behind, and 


both powers were far more 
absorbed in a second parti- 
tion of Poland,! which was 
imminent, than in the fate 
of the French king. The 
French now invaded Ger- 
many and took several im- 
portant towns on the Rhine, 
including Mainz, which 
gladly opened its gates to 
them. They also occupied 
the Austrian Netherlands 
and Savoy. 

Meanwhile the new Con- 
vention was puzzled to deter- 
mine what would best be 
done with the king. A con- 
siderable party felt that he 
was guilty of treason in se- 
cretly encouraging the for- 
eign powers to come to his 


aid. He was therefore brought to trial, and when it came to a 
final vote, he was, by a small majority, condemned to death. 
He mounted the scaffold on January 21, 1793, with the fortitude 
of a martyr. Nevertheless, one cannot but feel that through his 
earlier weakness and indecision he brought untold misery upon 


* See above, p. 398. 
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his own kingdom and upon Europe at large. The French peo 
ple had not dreamed of a republic until his absolute incompe- 
tence forced them, in self-defense, to abolish the monarchy in 
the hope of securing a more efficient government. 

The exultation of the Convention over the conquests which 
their armies were making encouraged them to offer the assist- 
ance of the new republic to any country that wished to establish 
its freedom by throwing off the yoke of monarchy. They even 
proposed a republic to the English people. One of the French 
ministers declared, “We will hurl thither fifty thousand caps 
of liberty, we will plant there the sacred tree of liberty.” 
February 1, 1793, France greatly added to her embarrassments 
by declaring war on Great Britain, a power which proved her 
most persistent and inveterate enemy. 

The war now began to go against the French. The allies 
had hitherto been suspicious of one another and fearful lest 
Russia should take advantage of their preoccupation with 
France to seize more than her share of Poland. They now 
came to an agreement. | 

The adjustment of the differences between the allies gave a 
wholly new aspect to the war with France. When in March, 
1793, Spain and the Holy Roman Empire joined the coalition, 
France was at war with all her neighbors. The Austrians de- 
feated Dumouriez at Neerwinden and drove the French out of 
the Netherlands. Thereupon Dumouriez, disgusted by the 
failure of the Convention to support him and by their execution 
of the king, deserted to the enemy with a few hundred soldiers 
who consented to follow him. 


The Reign of Terror 


The loss of the Netherlands and the treason of their best 
general made a-deep impression upon the members of the 
Convention. If the new French republic was to defend itself 
against the “tyrants” without and its many enemies within, 
it could not wait for the Convention to draw up an elaborate, 
permanent constitution. An efficient, if temporary, government 
must be devised: immediately to maintain the loyalty of the 
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nation to the republic and to raise and equip armies and direct 
their commanders. The Convention accordingly (April, 1793), 
put the government into the hands of a small committee, con- 
sisting originally of nine, later of twelve, of tts members. This 
famous Committee of Public Safety was given practically un- 
limited powers. “We must,” one of the leaders exclaimed, 
“establish the despotism of liberty in order to crush the 
despotism of kings.” 

Within the Convention itself there were two groups of active 
men who came into bitter conflict over the policy to be pursued. 
There was, first, the party of the Girondists, so called because 
their leaders came from the department of Gironde, in which 
the great city of Bordeaux lay. They were moderate republi- 
cans and counted among their numbers some speakers of re- 
markable eloquence. The Girondists had enjoyed the control 
of the Legislative Assembly in 1792 and had been active in 
bringing on the war with Austria and Prussia. They hoped 
in that way to complete the Revolution by exposing the bad 
faith of the king and his sympathy with the emigrant nobles. 
They were not, however, men of sufficient decision to direct 
affairs in the terrible difficulties in which France found herself 
after the execution of the king. They consequently lost their 
influence, and a new party, called the Mountain from the high 
seats that they occupied in the Convention, gained the 
ascendency. 

This was composed of the most vigorous and uncompromis- 
ing republicans. They believed that the French people had 
been depraved by the slavery to which their kings had sub- 
jected them. Everything, they argued, which suggested the 
former rule of kings must be wiped out. A new France should 
be created, in which liberty, equality, and fraternity should take 
the place of the tyranny of princes, the insolence of nobles, 
and the exactions of the priests. The leaders of the Mountain 
held that the mass of the people were by nature good and up- 
right, but that there were a number of adherents of the old 
system who would, if they could, undo the great work of 
the Revolution and lead the people back to slavery, under 
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the king. All who were suspected by the Mountain of having 
the least sympathy with the nobles or persecuted priests were 
branded as counter-revolutionary. The Mountain was willing 
to resort to any measures, however shocking, to rid the nation 
of those suspected of counter-revolutionary tendencies, and 
its leaders relied upon the populace of Paris, which had been 
disappointed that “liberty” had not bettered the hard con- 
ditions of life as it had hoped, to aid them in reaching their ends. 

The Girondists, on the other hand, abhorred the furious Paris 
mob and the cruel fanatics who composed the Commune of 
the capital. They argued that Paris was not France, and that 
it had no right to assume a despotic rule over the nation. 
They proposed that the Commune should be dissolved and 
that the Convention should remove to another town where 
they would not be subject to the intimidation of the Paris mob. 
The Mountain thereupon accused the Girondists of an at- 
_ tempt to break up the republic, “one and indivisible,” by ques- 
tioning the supremacy of Paris and the duty of the provinces 
to follow the lead of the capital. The mob, thus encouraged, 
rose against the Girondists. On June 2, 1793, it surrounded 
the meeting place of the Convention, and deputies of the Com- 
mune demanded the expulsion from the Convention of the 
Girondist leaders, who were placed under arrest. 

The conduct of the Mountain and its ally, the Paris Com- 
mune, now began to arouse opposition in various parts of 
France, and the country was threatened with civil war at a 
time when it was absolutely necessary that all Frenchmen 
should combine in the loyal defense of their country against 
the invaders who were again approaching its boundaries. The 
first and most serious opposition came from the peasants of 
Brittany, especially in the department of La Vendée. There 
the people still loved the monarchy and their priests and even 
the nobles; they refused to send their sons to fight for a re- 
public which had killed their king and was persecuting the 
clergymen who declined to take an oath which their consciences 
forbade. The Vendean royalists defeated several corps of the 
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National Guard which the Convention sent against them, and 
it was not until autumn that the distinguished general Kléber 
was able to put down the insurrection. + 

The great cities of Marseille and Bordeaux were indignant 
at the treatment to which the Girondist deputies were sub- 
jected in Paris, and organized a revolt against the Convention. 
In the manufacturing city of Lyon the merchants hated the 
Jacobins and their republic, since the demand for silk and 
other luxuries produced at Lyon had come from the nobility 
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Tue Pavace oF Jusrice (Law Courts) 1n Paris* 


and clergy, who were now no longer in a position to buy. The 
prosperous classes were therefore exasperated when the com- 
missioners of the Convention demanded money and troops. 
The citizens gathered an army of ten thousand men and placed 
it under a royalist leader. The Convention, however, called 


*In the thirteenth century part of the royal palace on the island in the 
Seine was made over to the lawyers of the court, and it has remained 
ever since the seat of the chief law courts. of France. The square clock . 
tower at the corner, the round towers and. the chapel (Sainte-Chapelle, just 
visible at the left), all date from the old palace—also the lower floor and 
cellar facing the river, made over into the prison of the Conciergerie. In 
it Marie Antoinette and many other illustrious prisoners were kept when 
tried by the Revolutionary Tribunal. 
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in troops from the armies on the frontier, bombarded and cap. 
tured the city, and wreaked a terrible vengeance upon those 
who had dared to revolt against the Mountain. . Frightened 
by the experience of Lyon, Bordeaux and Marseille decided 
that resistance was futile and admitted the troops of the 
Convention. The Convention’s Committee of Public Safety 
showed itself far more efficient than the scattered: and dis- 
united opponents who questioned its right to govern France. | 

While the Committee of Public Safety had been suppressing 
the revolts within the country, it had taken active measures to 
meet its foreign enemies. The distinguished military organizer, 
Carnot, had become a member of the committee in August and 
immediately called for a general levy of troops. He soon had 
seven hundred and fifty thousand men; these he divided into 
thirteen armies and dispatched them against the allies. The 
English and Hanoverians, who were: besieging Dunkirk, were 
driven off and the Austrians were defeated, so that by the 
close of the year 1793 all danger from. invasion was past, for 
the time being at least. 

In spite of the marvelous success with which the Committee 
of Public Safety had crushed its opponents at home and re- 
pelled the forces of the coalition, it continued ‘its policy of 
stifling all opposition by terror. Even before the fall of the 
Girondists a special court had been established in Paris, known 
as the Revolutionary Tribunal. Its duty was to try all those 
who were suspected of treasonable acts. At first the cases were, 
very carefully considered, and few persons were condemned. 

In September, after the revolt of the cities, two new men, 
who had been implicated in the September massacres, were 
added to the Committee of Public Safety. They were selected 
with the particular purpose of intimidating the counter- 
revolutionary party by bringing all the disaffected to the 
guillotine. A terrible law was passed, declaring all those to 

“In former times it had been customary to inflict capital punishment by 
decapitating the victim with the sword. At the opening of the Revolution 
a certain Dr. Guillotin recommended a new device, which consisted of a 


heavy knife sliding downward between two uprights. This instrument, 
called, after him, the guillotine, which is still used in France, was more 
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be suspects who by their conduct or remarks had shown them- 
selves enemies of liberty. The former nobles, including the 
wives, fathers, mothers, and children of the “emigrants,” unless 
they had constantly manifested their attachment to the Revo- 
lution, were ordered to be imprisoned. 

In October, 1793, the queen, Marie Antoinette, after a trial 
in which false and atrocious charges were brought against her, 
was executed in Paris, and a number of high-minded and dis- 
tinguished persons suffered a like fate. But the most horrible 
acts of the Reign of Terror were perpetrated in the prov- 
inces where deputies of the Committee of Public Safety were 
sent with almost absolute military power to crush rebellions. 
A representative of the Convention had thousands of the peo- 
ple of Nantes shot down or drowned. The Convention pro- 
posed to destroy the great city of Lyon altogether, and, though 
this decree was only partially carried out, thousands of its 
citizens were executed.” 

Soon the radical party which was conducting the government 
began to disagree among themselves. Danton, a man of fiery 
zeal for the republic, who had hitherto enjoyed great popularity 
with the Jacobins, became tired of bloodshed and believed that 
the system of terror was no longer necessary. On the other 
hand, Hébert, the leader of the Commune, felt that the revolu- 
tion was not yet complete. He proposed, for example, that the 
worship of Reason should be substituted for the worship of 
God, and arranged a service in the great church of Notre 
Dame, where Reason, in the person of a handsome actress, 
took her place on the altar. The most powerful member of the 


speedy and certain in its action than the sword in the hands of the execu- 
tioner. 

*She had, like the king, been guilty of encouraging the enemies of 
France to intervene. 

* It should not be forgotten that very few of the people at Paris stood in 
any fear of the guillotine. The city during the Reign of Terror was not 
the gloomy place that we might imagine. Never did the inhabitants appear 
happier, never were the theaters and restaurants more crowded. ‘The guil- 
lotine was making away with the enemies of liberty, so the women wore 
tiny guillotines as ornaments, and the children were given toy guillotines 
and amused themselves decapitating the figures of “aristocrats.” 
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Committee. of Public Safety was Robespierre, who, although 
he was insignificant in person and a tiresome speaker, enjoyed 
a great reputation for republican virtue. He disapproved alike 
of Danton’s moderation and of the worship of Reason advo- 
cated by the Commune. Through his influence the leaders of 
both the moderate and the extreme party were arrested and 
executed (March and April, 1794). 

It was, of course, impossible for Robespierre to maintain 
his dictatorship for long. When he had the Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal divided into sections and greatly increased the rapidity 
of the executions with a view of destroying all his enemies, 
his colleagues in the Convention began to fear that he would 
demand their heads next. A coalition was formed against him, 
and the Convention ordered his arrest, July 27, 1794.1 He 
called upon the Commune to defend him, but the Convention 
roused Paris against the Commune, which was no longer power- 
ful enough to intimidate the whole city, and he and his sup- 
porters were sent to the guillotine. 

In successfully overthrowing Robespierre, the Convention 
and Committee of Public Safety had rid the country of the 
only man who, owing to his popularity and his reputation for 
uprightness, could have prolonged the Reign of Terror. There 
was an immediate reaction after his death, for the country was 
weary of executions. The Revolutionary Tribunal henceforth 
convicted very few indeed of those who were brought before 
it. Indeed, it turned upon those who had themselves been 
the leaders in the worst atrocities, for example, as the public 
prosecutor, who had brought hundreds of victims to the guillo- 
tine in Paris, and the brutes who had ordered the massacres 
at Nantes and Lyon. Within a few months the Jacobin Club 
at Paris was closed by the Convention, and the Commune 
abolished. 

The Convention now at last turned its attention to the great 
work for which it had originally been summoned, and drew up 

a constitution for the republic. This provided that the law- 


* The date of Robespierre’s fall is generally known as the Ninth of 
Thermidor, the day and month of the republican calendar. 
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making power should be vested in a legislative assembly con- 
sisting of two houses. The lower house was called the Council 
of the Five Hundred, and the upper chamber the Council of 
the Elders. Members of the latter were required to be at least 
forty years of age. The executive powers were put in the 
hands of a Directory of five persons, to be chosen by the two 
chambers. 

In October, 1795, the Convention finally dissolved itself, 
having governed the country during three years of unprece- 
dented excitement, danger, and disorder. While it was respon- 
sible for the horrors of the Reign of Terror, its committees had 
carried France through the terrible crisis of 1793. The civil 
war had been brought to a speedy end, and the coalition of for- 
eign powers had been defeated. Meanwhile other committees 
appointed by the Convention had been quietly working upon 
the problem of bettering the system of education, which had 
been taken by the State out of the hands of the clergy. Prog- 
ress had also been made toward establishing a single system 
of law for the whole country to replace the old confusion. The 
new republican calendar was not destined to survive many 
years, but the metric system of weights and measures intro- 
duced by the Convention has now been adopted by most Euro- 
pean countries, and is used by men of science in England and 
America. | 

On the other hand, the Reign of Terror, the depreciated 
paper currency,! and many hasty and unwise laws passed by 
the Convention had produced all sorts of disorder and uncer- 
tainty. The Directory did little to better conditions, and it 
was not until Napoleon’s strong hand grasped the helm of gov- 
ernment in the year of 1800 that order was really restored. 

*See above, pp. 474 f. There were about forty billions of francs in 


assignats in circulation at the opening of 1796. At that time it required 
nearly three hundred francs in paper money to procure one in specie. 
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General Bonaparte. Bonaparte Master of France. Peace of 1801: The 
Consolidation of Germany. Bonaparte Restores Order and Prosperity. 
Disappearance of the Holy Roman Empire. Defeat of Prussia: 

The Continental Blockade. Napoleon at His Zenith. The 
Fall of Napoleon 


General Bonaparte 


HE aristocratic military leaders of old France had either 


_ run away or been discredited along with the noble class 
to which they belonged. Among the commanders who, 
through exceptional ability, arose in their stead, one was soon 
to dominate the history of Europe as no man before him had 
ever done. For fifteen years his biography and the political 
history of Europe are so nearly synonymous that the period 
that we are now entering upon may properly be called after 
him, the Napoleonic Period. 

Napoleon Bonaparte was hardly a Frenchman in origin. It 
is true that the island of Corsica, where he was born August 15, 
1769, had at that time belonged to France for a year. But 
Napoleon’s native language was Italian, he was descended from 
Italian ancestors who had come to the island in the sixteenth 
century, and his career revives, on a magnificent scale, the ambi- 
tions and the policy. of a condottiere despot of the fifteenth 
century.1 

When he was ten years old he was taken to France by his 
father. After learning a little of the French language, which 
he is said never to have mastered perfectly, he was put into 


a military school, where he remained for six years. He soon. 


came to hate the young French aristocrats with whom he was 
associated. He wrote to his father, “I am tired of exposing 
my poverty and seeing these shameless boys laughing over it, 
who are superior to me only in their wealth, but infinitely 
_ beneath me in noble sentiments.” Gradually the ambition to 
* See above, pp. 188 ff. 
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free his little island country from French control developed 
in him. 

On completing his course in the military school he was made 
second lieutenant. Poor and without influence, he had little 
hope of any considerable advance in the French army, and he 
was drawn to his own country by a desire both to play a politi- 
cal réle there and to help his family, which had been left in 
straitened circumstances by his father’s death. He therefore 
absented himself from his command as often and as long as 
he could, and engaged in a series of intrigues in Corsica with 
a hope of getting control of the forces of the island. He fell 
out, however, with the authorities, and he and his family were 
banished in 1793 and fled to France. 

The following three years were for Bonaparte a period of 
great uncertainty. He had lost his love for Corsica and as 
yet he had no foothold in France. He managed, however, to 
demonstrate his military skill and decision on two occasions 
and gained thereby the friendship of the Directory. In the 
spring of 1796 he was made the Directory commander-in- 
chief of the army of Italy. This important appointment at the 
age of twenty-seven forms the opening of a military career 
which in extent and military glcry hardly finds a parallel in his- 
tory, except that of Alexander the Great. And of all Bonaparte’s 
campaigns, none is more interesting perhaps than his first, 
that in Italy in 1796-1797. 

After the armies raised by the Committee of Public Safety 
had driven back their enemies in the autumn of 1793, the 
French occupied the Austrian Netherlands, Holland, and that 
portion of Germany which lies on the left, or west, bank of the 
Rhine. Austria and Prussia were again busy with a new, and 
this time final, partition of Poland. As Prussia had little real 
interest in the war with France, she soon concluded peace with 
the new republic, April, 1795. Spain followed her example and 
left Austria, England, and the kingdom of Sardinia to carry on 
the war. General Bonaparte had to face the combined armies 
of Austria and of the king of Sardinia. By marching north 
from Savona he skillfully separated his two enemies, forced the 
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Sardinian troops back toward their capital, Turin, and com- 
pelled the king of Sardinia to conclude a truce with France. 

This left him free to advance against the Austrians. These 
he outflanked and forced to retreat. On May 15, 1796, he 
entered Milan. The Austrian commander then shut himself up 
in the well-nigh impregnable fortress of Mantua, where Bona- 
parte promptly besieged him. There is no more exciting 
chapter in the history of warfare than the story of the auda- 
cious maneuvers by which Bonaparte successfully repulsed four 
attempts on the part of the Austrians to relieve Mantua, which 
was finally forced to capitulate at the beginning of February 
of the following year. As soon as he had removed all danger 
of an attack in the rear, the young French general led his 
army to within a hundred miles of Vienna, and by April, 1797, 
the Austrian court was glad to sign a preliminary peace. 

The provisions of the definitive peace, which was concluded 
at Campo-Formio October, 1797, illustrate the unscrupulous 
manner in which Austria and the French republic disposed of 
the helpless lesser states. It inaugurated the bewilderingly 
rapid territorial redistribution of Europe, which was so charac- 
teristic of the Napoleonic Period. Austria ceded to France 
the Austrian Netherlands and secretly agreed to use its good 
offices to secure for France a great part of the left bank of the 
Rhine. Austria also recognized the Cisalpine republic which 
Bonaparte had created out of the smaller states of northern 
Italy, and which was under the “protection” of France. This 
new state ‘included Milan, Modena, some of the papal domin- 
ions, and, lastly, a part of the possessions of the venerable and 
renowned but now defenseless republic of Venice, which Napo- 
lean had iniquitously destroyed. Austria received as a partial 
indemnity the rest of the possessions of the Venetian republic, 
including Venice itself. | 

While the negotiations were going on at Campo-Formio, the 
young general had established a brilliant court. “His salons,” 


* The island of ‘Sardinia had in 1720 been given to the Duke of Savoy, 


- who was also ruler of Piedmont. ‘The duke thereupon assumed the title _ 


King of Sardinia, but Piedmont with its capital remained the most impor- 
tant part of the kingdom of Sardinia. 
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an observer informs us, “were filled with a throng of generals, 
officials, and purveyors, as well as the highest nobility and the 
most distinguished men of Italy, who came to solicit the favor 
of a glance or a moment’s conversation.” He appears already 
to have conceived the réle that he was to play later. We have 
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CENTRAL EuROoPE, TO ILLUSTRATE NAPOLEON’s CAMPAIGNS, 
1796-1801 


a report of a most extraordinary conversation which occurred 
at this time. 

“What I have done so far,” he declared, “is nothing. I am 
but at the opening of the career that I am to run. Do you 
suppose that I have gained my victories in Italy in order to 
advance the lawyers of the Directory? ... Do you think 
either that my object is to establish a republic? What a notion! 
... What the French want is glory and the satisfaction of 
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their vanity; . . . Let the Directory attempt to deprive me of 
my command and they will see who is the master. The nation 
must have a head, a head who is rendered illustrious by glory 
and not by theories of government, fine phrases, or the talk of 
idealists.” There is no doubt whom General Bonaparte had 
in mind when he spoke of the needed head of the French nation 
who should be “rendered illustrious by glory.” This son of a 
poor Corsican lawyer, but yesterday a mere unlucky adven- 
turer, had arranged his program; two years and a half later, at 
the age of thirty, he was the master of the French republic. 
Bonaparte was a short man, at this time extremely thin, but 
his striking features, quick, searching eye, abrupt, animated 
gestures and rapid speech, incorrect as it was, made a deep 
impression upon those who came in contact with. him. He 
possessed in a supreme degree two qualities that are ordinarily 
incompatible. -He was a dreamer, and at the’same time a 
man whose practical skill and mastery of ‘detail amounted to 
genius. He once told a friend that he was wont, when a poor 
lieutenant, to allow his imagination full play and fancy things 
just as he would have them. - Then he would coolly consider 
the exact steps to be taken if he were to try to make his dream 
come true. ‘At the age of twenty-eight he had become the 
chief general of France;-at that of cay he was to become 
master of the country. : 3 : 
In order to explain Bonaparte’s success it must be remem- 
bered that he was'not hampered or held back by the fear of 
doing wrong. He was utterly unscrupulous, whether dealing 
with an individual or a nation, and appears to have been abso- 
lutely without any sense of moral responsibility, Affection for 
his friends and relatives never stood in the way of his personal 
aggrandizement. To these traits must be added unrivaled mili- 
tary Benue and the power of intense and almost uninterrupted 
work. be ye ee 
But even Bonaparte, unexampled as were ie abilities, could 
never have extended. his power over all.of western Europe, had 
it not been for the peculiar political weakness of most of the 


states with ‘which he had to deal. _ There was no strong German | 
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empire in his day, no mighty Prussian army; Austria was 
already humbled, and its defeat had opened Italy to the 
French. In short, the French republic was surrounded by 
small states almost defenseless against an unscrupulous 
invader. 


Bonaparte Master of France 


After arranging the Peace of Campo-Formio, General Bona- 
parte returned to Paris. He at once perceived that France, 
in spite of her enthusiasm for him, was not yet ready to accept 
him-as her ruler. He saw, too, that he would soon sacrifice his 
prestige if he lived quietly in Paris like an ordinary person. His 
active mind soon conceived a plan which would forward his 
interests. France was still at war with England, its most perse- 
vering enemy during this period. Bonaparte convinced the 
Directory that England could best be ruined in the long run 
by seizing Egypt and threatening her commerce through the 
Mediterranean, and perhaps ultimately her dominion in India.1 
Bonaparte, fascinated by the career of Alexander the Great, 
pictured himself riding to India on the back of an elephant 
and dispossessing England of her most precious colonial depen- 
dencies. He had, however, still another, and a characteristic, 
reason for undertaking the expedition. France was on the eve 
of a new war with the European powers. Bonaparte foresaw 
that, if he could withdraw with him some of France’s best off- 
cers, the Directory might soon find itself so embarrassed that 
he could return as a national savior. And even so it fell out. 

The French fleet left Toulon May 19, 1798. It was so 
fortunate as to escape the English squadron under Nelson, 
which sailed by it in the night. Bonaparte arrived at Alex- 


* The expedition to Egypt did not establish a new empire, but it led to 
the opening up of thousands of years of ancient history. A band of French 
scholars accompanied the army and started collecting the remains of monu- 
ments and tombs. | 

The tombs were covered with hieroglyphs which no one could read; but 
in the spoil collected—and captured by Nelson so that it is now in the 
British Museum—was a stone with both Greek text and hieroglyphs, 
which a French scholar used, a few years later, as a key to unlock the 
literature of ancient Egypt. See Breasted, Conquest of Civilization, p. 456. 
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andria July 1, and easily defeated the Turkish troops in the 
famous battle of the Pyramids, near Cairo. Meanwhile Nel- 
son, who did not know the destination of the enemy’s fleet, 
had returned from the Syrian coast, where he looked for the 
French in vain. He discovered Bonaparte’s ships in the har- 
bor of Alexandria and annihilated them in the first battle of 
the Nile (August 1, 1798). The French troops were now com- 
pletely cut off from 
Europe. 

The Porte (that is, 
the Turkish govern- Pet 
ment) declared war f} , Jaffag .” 
against France, and te“, etna Jerngilem 
Bonaparte resolved AS 
to attack Turkey by 
land. He accordingly 
marched into Syria in 
the spring of 1799, but 
was repulsed at Acre, 
where the Turkish 
forces were aided by 
the English fleet. Pur- . . 
sued by pestilence, the Ecyptian CAMPAIGN 
army regained Cairo in | 
June, after terrible suffering and loss. It was still strong 
enough to annihilate a Turkish army that landed at Alexan- 
dria; but news now reached Bonaparte from Europe which 
convinced him that the time had come for him to hasten 
back. Northern Italy, which he had won, was lost; the allies 
were in arms again and were about to invade France, and the 
Directory was completely demoralized. Bonaparte accordingly 
secretly deserted his army and managed, by a series of happy 
accidents, to reach France with a few of his best officers by 
October 9, 1799. 

The Directory, one of the most corrupt and inefficient gov- 
ernmental bodies that the world has ever seen, had completely 
disgraced itself. Bonaparte readily found others to join with 
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him in a conspiracy to overthrow it. A plan was formed for. 
abruptly destroying the old government and replacing it by a 
new one. This is a procedure so familiar in France during the 
past century that it is known even in English as a coup d’état. 
Bonaparte’s ‘ ‘stroke of state” is known as the. coup: d’état of 
the 18th Brumaire—November 9, 1799. The conspirators had 
a good many friends in the two assemblies, especially the 
“Elders.” Nevertheless, Bonaparte had to order. his soldiers 
to invade the hall in which the Assembly of the Five Hun- 
dred was in session and scatter his opponents before he could 
accomplish his purpose. A chosen few were then reassembled 
under the presidency of Lucien Bonaparte, one of Napoleon’s 
brothers, who was a member of the assembly. They voted to 
put the government in the hands of General Bonaparte and two 
others, to be called Consuls. These were to proceed, with the 
aid of a commission and of the “Elders,” to draw up a. new 
constitution. 

The new constitution (that of the year etalie of Frenei lib- 
erty) was a very cumbrous and elaborate one. “It provided for 
no less than four assemblies, one to propose the laws, one to 
consider them, one to vote upon them, and one to decide on 
their constitutionality. But Bonaparte saw to it that as First 
Consul he himself had practically all the power in his own 
hands. 

In each department he put an officer called a prefect, in geek 
subdivision of the department a subprefect. These, together 
with the mayors and police commissioners of the towns, were 
all appointed by the First Consul. The prefects, “little First 
Consuls,” as Bonaparte called them, resembled the intendants 
—the king’s officers under the old régime. Indeed, the new 
government suggested in several important respects that of 
Louis XIV. 

The new ruler objected as decidedly as Louis XIV had done 
to the idea of being controlled by the people, who, he believed, 
knew nothing of public affairs. It was enough, he thought, 
if they were allowed to say whether they wished a certain form 
of government or not. He therefore. introduced what he called 
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a plébiscite. The new constitution when completed was sub- 
mitted to the nation at large, and all were allowed to vote 
“ves” or “no” on the expediency of its adoption. Over three 
million voted in favor of it and only fifteen hundred and sixty- 
two against it. This did not necessarily mean, however, that 
practically the whole nation wished to have General Bonaparte 
as its ruler.. A great many may have preferred what seemed 
to them an objectionable form of government to the risk of - 
rejecting.it. Herein lies the injustice of the plébiscite. There 
ane i peal questions that cannot be answered by a one 
“yes” or “no!” 

Yet ay accession of the popular young general to power was 
undoubtedly grateful to the majority of citizens, who longed 
above all for a stable government. The Swedish envoy wrote 
just after the coup d’état:; “A legitimate monarch has perhaps 
never found a people more ready to do his bidding than Bona- 
parte, and it would be inexcusable if this talented general did 
not take advantage of this to introduce a better form of govern- 
meht upon a firmer basis. It is literally true that France will 
perform impossibilities in order to aid him in this. The people 
(with the exception of a despicable horde of anarchists) are so 
sick and weary of revolutionary horrors and folly that they 
believe that any change cannot fail to be for: the better... . 
Even the royalists, whatever their views may be, are sincerely 
devoted to Bonaparte, for they attribute to him the intention 
of gradually restoring the old order of things. The indifferent 
element regard him as the one most likely to give France 
peace. The enlightened republicans, although they tremble 
for their form of government, prefer to see a single man of 
talent possess himself of the power than a club of intriguers.” 

Upon becoming First Consul, General Bonaparte found 
France at war with England, Russia, Austria, Turkey, and 
Naples. These powers had formed a coalition in December, 
1798, had defeated the armies that the Directory sent against 
them, and undone Bonaparte’s work in Italy. It now devolved 
upon him to reéstablish the prestige of France abroad, as well: 
as to restore order and prosperity at home. Besides, he must 
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keep himself before the people as a military hero if he wished 
to maintain his supremacy. 


Peace of 1801: The Consolidation of Germany 


Early in the year 1800 Bonaparte began secretly to collect 
an army near Dijon. This he proposed to direct against an 
Austrian army which was besieging the French in Genoa. 
Instead of marching straight into Italy, as would have been 
most natural, the First Consul resolved to take the Austrian 
forces in the rear. Emulating Hannibal, he led his troops over 
the famous Alpine pass of the Great St. Bernard, dragging his 
cannon over in the trunks of trees which had been hollowed 
out for the purpose. He arrived safely in Milan on the second 
of June, to the utter astonishment of the Austrians, who were 
taken completely by surprise. 

Bonaparte now moved westward and defeated the Austrians 
in the famous battle of Marengo (June 14), and added one 
more to the list of his great military successes. A truce was 
signed next day, and the Austrians retreated behind the Min- 
cio River, leaving Bonaparte to restore French influence in 
Lombardy. The districts that he had “freed” had to support 
his army, and the reéstablished Cisalpine republic was forced 
to pay a monthly tax of two million francs. 

A second victory gained by the French in December of the 
same year brought Austria to terms, and she agreed to con- 
clude a separate peace with the French republic. This was 
the beginning of a general pacification. During the year 1801 
treaties were signed with all the powers with which France 
had been at war, even with England, who had not laid down 
her arms since war was first declared in 1793. 

Among many merely transitory results of these treaties there 
were two provisions of momentous import. The first of these, 
Spain’s cession of Louisiana to France in exchange for certain 
advantages in Italy, does not concern us kere directly. When 
war again broke out, Bonaparte sold the district to the United 
States, and among the many transfers of territory that he made 
during his reign, none was more important than this. We must, 
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however, treat with some patience the second of the great 
changes, for it led to the complete reorganization of Germany 
and ultimately rendered possible the establishment of the Ger- 
man empire of the nineteenth century. 

In the treaty signed by Austria at Lunéville in February, 
1801, the emperor agreed, on his own part and on the part of 
the Holy Roman Empire, that the French republic should 
thereafter possess in full sovereignty the territories lying on the 
left bank of the Rhine which belonged to the Holy Roman 
Empire, and that thereafter the Rhine should form the boun- 
dary of France from the point where it left Switzerland to 
where it flowed into Dutch territory. As a natural consequence 
of this cession, various princes and states of the empire found 
themselves dispossessed, either wholly or in part, of their lands. 
The empire bound itself to furnish the hereditary princes who 
had lost possessions on the left bank of the Rhine with “an 
indemnity within the empire.” 

This provision implied a veritable transformation of the old 
Holy Roman Empire, which, except for the development of 
Prussia, was still in pretty much the same condition as in 
Luther’s time.t_ There was no unoccupied land to give the dis- 
possessed princes; but there were two classes of states in the 
empire that did not belong to hereditary princes; namely, the 
ecclesiastical states and the free towns. As the churchmen,— 
archbishops, bishops, and abbots,—who ruled over the ecclesi~ 
astical states, were forbidden by the rules of the Church to 
marry,” they could of course have no lawful heirs. Should an 
ecclesiastical ruler be deprived of his realms, it was possible, 
therefore, to indemnify him by a pension for life, with no fear 
of any injustice to heirs, since there could be none. The trans- 
fer of the lands of an ecclesiastical prince to a lay, that is, 
hereditary, prince was called secularization. As for the “free” 
towns, once so powerful and important, they had lost their 
former influence and seemed as much of an anomaly in the 
German Confederation as the ecclesiastical states. 


* See above, pp. 270 ff. 
* This carries us back to the chapter on “Popes and Emperors.” Such is 
history! : 
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Reichdeputationshauptschluss—one of the most important 
decisions of modern history—was the high-sounding German 
name of the great decree issued by the imperial diet in 1803, 
redistributing the territory so as to indemnify the hereditary 
princes dispossessed by the cession of the left bank of the 
Rhine to France. All the ecclesiastical states, except the elec- 
torate of Mainz, were turned over to lay rulers. Of the forty- 
eight imperial cities, only six were left. Three of these still 
exist as republican members of the present German federa- 
tion; namely, the Hanseatic towns—Hamburg, Bremen, and 
Liibeck. Bavaria received the bishoprics of Wiirzburg, Bam- 
berg, Augsburg, Freising, and a number of the imperial cities. 
Baden received the bishoprics of Constance, Basel, Speyer, etc. 
The knights—now a feeble folk—who had lost their posses- 

sions on the left bank were not indemnified, and those on the 
right bank were deprived of their political rights within the 
next two or three years, by the several states within whose 
boundaries they lay. 

The final distribution was preceded by a bitter and undigni- 
fied scramble among the princes for additional bits of terri- 
tory. All turned to Paris for favors, since the First Consul, 
and not the German diet, was really the arbiter in the matter. 
Germany never sank to a lower degree of national degradation 
than at this period. But this amalgamation was, nevertheless, 
the beginning of her political regeneration; for without the 
consolidation of the hundreds of practically independent little 
states into a few well-organized monarchies, such a union as 
the later German empire would have been impossible, and 
the country must have remained indefinitely in its traditional 
impotency. Thus Germany owes to a French ruler, not to any 
of tts emperors or to Prussia, the first measures which resulted 
in the German empire! 

The treaties of 1801 left France in possession of the Austrian 
Netherlands and the left bank of the Rhine, to which increase 
of territory Piedmont was soon added. Bonaparte found a 
further resource in the dependencies, which it was his con- 
sistent policy to create. Holland became the Batavian repub- 
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lic, and, with the Italian (originally the Cisalpine) republic, 
came under French control and contributed money and troops 
for the forwarding of French interests. The constitution of 
Switzerland was improved in the interests of the First Consul 
and, incidentally, to the great advantage of the country itself. 


Bonaparte Restores Order and Prosperity 


The activity of the extraordinary man who had placed him- 
self at the head of the French republic was by no means 
confined to the important alterations of the map of Europe 
described in the previous chapter. He was indefatigable in 
carrying out a series of internal reforms, second only in impor- 
tance to those of the great Revolution of 1789. The Reign of 
Terror and the incompetence of the Directory’s government 
had left France in a very bad plight. Bonaparte’s reor- 
ganization of the government has already been noticed. The 
finances were in a terrible condition. These the First Consul 
adjusted with great skill, quickly restored the national credit, 
and established the Bank of France. 

He then set about settling the great problem of the non- 
juring clergy, who were still under suspicion for refusing to 
sanction the Civil Constitution of the Clergy.2, Under the slack 
rule of the Directory persecution had ceased and priests were 
again officiating in thousands of parishes. Their churches were 
now formally given back to them. All imprisoned priests 
were now freed, on promising not to oppose the constitution. 
Their churches were: given back to them, and the distinction 
between “nonjuring” and “constitutional” clergymen was oblit- 
erated. Sunday, which had been abolished by the republican 
calendar, was once more observed, and all the revolutionary 
holidays, except July 14—the anniversary of the fall of the 
Bastille—and the first day of the republican year, were done 


*The roads were dilapidated and the harbors filled with sand; taxes 
were unpaid, robbery prevailed, and business had greatly fallen off. A 
manufacturer in Paris who had employed from sixty to eighty workmen 
now had but ten. The lace, paper, and linen industries were as good as 
destroyed. 

* See above, p. 475. 
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away with. A formal treaty with the pope, the Concordat of 
1801, was concluded, which revoked some of the provisions 
of the Civil Constitution, especially the election of the priests 
and bishops by the people, and recognized the pope as the head 
of the Church. It is noteworthy, however, that Bonaparte did 
not restore to the Church its ancient possessions and that he 
reserved to himself the right to appoint the bishops, as the 
former kings had done. 

As for the emigrant nobles, Bonaparte decreed that no more 
names should be added to the lists. The striking of names 
from the list and the return of confiscated lands that had not 
already been sold, he made favors to be granted by him- 
self. Parents and relatives of emigrants were no longer to be 
regarded as incapable of holding public offices. In April, 1802, 
a general amnesty was issued, and no less than forty thou- 
sand families returned to France. 

There was a gradual reaction from the innovations of the 
Reign of Terror. The old titles of address, “Monsieur” and 
“Madame,” were again used instead of the revolutionary “Citi- 
zen.” Streets which had been rebaptized with republican 
names resumed their former ones. Old titles of nobility were 
revived, and something very like a royal court began to develop 
at the Palace of the Tuileries; for, except in name, Bonaparte 
was already a king, and his wife, Josephine, a queen. It had 
been clear for some years that the nation was weary of political 
agitation. How great a blessing after the anarchy of the past 
to put all responsibility upon one who showed himself capable 
of concluding a long war with unprecedented glory for France 
and of reéstablishing order and the security of person and prop- 
erty, the necessary conditions for renewed prosperity! How 
natural that the French should welcome a despotism to which 
they had been accustomed for centuries, after suffering as they 
had under nominally republican institutions! 

One of the greatest and most permanent of Bonaparte’s 
achievements still remains to be noted. The heterogeneous 
laws of the old régime had been much modified by the legisla- 
tion of the successive assemblies. All this needed a final revi- 
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sion, and Bonaparte appointed a commission to undertake this 
great task. Their draft of the new code was discussed in the 
Council of State, and the First Consul had many suggestions 
to make. The resulting codification of the civil law—the Code 
Napoléon—is still used to-day, not only in France but also, 
with some modifications, in Rhenish Prussia, Bavaria, Baden, 
Holland, Belgium, Italy, and even in the state of Louisiana. 
The criminal and commercial law also was codified. These 
codes carried with them into foreign lands the principles of 
equality upon which they were based, and thus, diffused the 
benefits of the Revolution beyond the borders of France. 

Bonaparte was able gradually to modify the constitution so 
that his power became more and more absolute. In 1802 he 
was appointed consul for life and given the right to name his 
successor. Even this did not satisfy his insatiable ambition, 
which demanded that his actual power should be clothed with 
all the attributes and surroundings appropriate to an hereditary 
ruler, In May, 1804, he was accordingly given the title of 
“Emperor,” and (in December) crowned, as the successor of 
Charlemagne, with great pomp in the cathedral of Notre Dame. 
He at once proceeded to establish a new nobility to take the 
place of that abolished by the first National Assembly in 1790. 

From this time on he became increasingly tyrannical and 
hostile to criticism. At the very beginning of his administra- 
tion he had suppressed a great part of the numerous political 
newspapers and forbidden the establishment of new ones. As 
emperor he showed himself still more exacting. His police 
furnished the news to the papers and carefully omitted all 
that might offend their suspicious master. He ordered the 
journals to “put in quarantine all news that might be disad- 
vantageous or disagreeable to France.” His ideal was to sup- 
press all newspapers but one, which should be used for official 
purposes. 


Disappearance of the Holy Roman Empire 


A great majority of the French undoubtedly longed for peace, 
but Napoleon’s position made war a personal necessity for 
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him. No one saw this more clearly than he. “If,” he said to 
his Council of State in the summer of 1802, “the European 
states intend ever to renew the war, the sooner it comes the 
better. Every day the remembrance of their defeats grows 
dimmer and at the same time the prestige of our victories 
pales. . . . France needs glorious deeds, and hence war. She 
must be the first among the states, or she is lost. I shall put 
up with peace as long as our neighbors can maintain it, but I 
shall regard it as an advantage if they force me to take up my 
arms again before they are rusted. . . . In our position I shall 
look on each conclusion of peace as simply a short armistice, 
and I regard myself as destined during my term of office to 
fight almost without intermission.” 

On another occasion, in 1804, Napoleon said, “There will 
be no rest in Europe until it is under a single chief—an em- 
peror who shall have kings for officers, who shall distribute 
kingdoms to his lieutenants, and shall make this one king of 
Italy, that one of Bavaria; this one ruler of Switzerland, that 
one governor of Holland, each having an office of honor in the 
imperial household.” This was the ideal that he now found 
himself in a situation to carry out with marvelous exactness. 

There were many reasons why the peace with Great Britain 
(concluded at Amiens in March, 1802) should be speedily 
broken, especially as the First Consul was not averse to a 
renewal of the war. The obvious intention of Napoleon to 
bring as much of Europe under his control as he could, and 
the imposition of high duties on English goods in those terri- 
tories that he already controlled, filled commercial and indus- 
trial England with apprehension. The English people longed 
for peace, but peace appeared only to offer an opportunity to 
the Corsican usurper to ruin England by a continuous war 
upon her commerce. This was the secret of England’s perti- 
nacity. All the other European powers concluded peace with 
Napoleon at some time during his reign. Great Britain alone 
did not lay down her arms a second time until the emperor of 
the French was a prisoner. 
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War was renewed between Great Britain and France in 1803. 
Bonaparte promptly occupied Hanover, of which it will be 
remembered that the English king was elector,’ and declared 
the coast blockaded from Hanover to Otranto. Holland, Spain, 
Portugal, and the Ligurian republic—formerly the republic of 
Genoa—were, by hook or by crook, induced to agree to fur- 
nish each their contingent of men or money to the French 
army and to exclude English ships from their ports. 

To cap the climax, England was alarmed by the appearance 
of a French army at Boulogne, just across the Channel. A 
great number of flatboats were collected, and troops trained 
to embark and disembark. Apparently Napoleon harbored the 
firm purpose of invading the British Isles. Yet the transpor- 
tation of a large body of troops across the English Channel, 
trifling as is the distance, would have been very hazardous, 
and by many it was deemed downright impossible. No one 
knows whether Napoleon really seriously expected to make the 
trial. It is quite possible that his main purpose in collecting 
an army at Boulogne was to have it in readiness for the conti- 
nental war which he saw immediately ahead of him. He suc- 
ceeded, at any rate, in terrifying England, who prepared to 
defend herself. 

The Tsar, Alexander I, had submitted a plan for the recon- 
ciliation of France and England in August, 1803. The rejec- 
tion of this and the evident intention of Napoleon to include 
the eastern coast of the Adriatic in his sphere of influence led 
Russia to join a new coalition which, by July, 1805, included 
Austria, Sweden, and, of course, Great Britain. Austria was 
especially affected by the increase of Napoleon’s power in Italy. 
He had been crowned king of Italy in May, 1805, had created 
a little duchy in northern Italy for his sister, and had annexed 
the Ligurian republic to France. There were rumors, too, that 
he was planning to seize the Venetian territories which had 
been given to Austria. 

War was declared against Austria, Rasen 23, 1805, and four 
days later the army at Boulogne was ordered eastward. One 


* See above, p. 405. 
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of the Austrian commanders exhibited the most startling inca- 
pacity in allowing himself to be shut up in Ulm, where he was 
forced to capitulate with all his troops (October 20). Napo- 
leon then marched down the Danube with little opposition, and 
before the middle of November Vienna was in the possession of 
French troops. Napoleon thereupon led his forces north to 
meet the allied armies of Austria and Russia; these he defeated 
on December 2, 1805, in the terrible winter battle of Austerlitz. 
Russia then withdrew for a time and signed an armistice; and 
Austria was obliged to submit to a humiliating peace, the 
Treaty of Pressburg. 

By this treaty Austria recognized all Napoleon’s changes in 
Italy, and ceded to his kingdom of Italy that portion of the 
Venetian territory that she had received at Campo-Formio. 
Moreover, she ceded Tyrol to Bavaria, which was friendly to 
Napoleon, and other of her possessions to Wiirttemberg and 
Baden, also friends of the French emperor. She further agreed 
to ratify the assumption on the part of the rulers of Bavaria 
and Wiirttemberg of the titles of “King.” Napoleon was now 
in a position still further to reorganize western Europe, with a 
view to establishing a great international federation of which 

he should be the head. 

Napoleon had no desire to unify Germany completely; he 
merely wished to maintain a certain number of independent 
states, or groups of states, which he could conveniently control. 
He had provided, in the Treaty of Pressburg, that the newly 
created sovereigns should enjoy the “plenitude of sovereignty” 
and all the rights derived therefrom, precisely as did the rulers 
of Austria and Prussia. 

This treaty, by explicitly declaring several of the most impor- 
tant of the German states altogether independent of the em- 
peror, rendered the further existence of the Holy Roman 
Empire impossible. The emperor, Francis II, took the hint 
and abdicated, August 6, 1806. Thus the most imposing and 
enduring political office known to history was formally abol- 
ished, 
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Francis II did not, however, lose his title of “Emperor.” 
Shortly after the First Consul had received that title, Francis 
adopted the formula “Emperor of Austria,” to designate him 
as the ruler of all the possessions of his house.1 Hitherto 
he had been officially known as King of Hungary, Bohemia, 
Dalmatia, Croatia, Galicia, and Laodomeria, Duke of Lorraine, 
Venice, Salzburg, etc., Grand Duke of Transylvania, Margrave 
oi Moravia, etc. 

Meanwhile Napoleon had organized a union of the southern 
German states, called the Confederation of the Rhine, and had 
assumed its headship as “Protector.” This he had done, he 
assured Europe, “in the dearest interests of his people and of 
his neighbors,” adding the pious hope that the French armies 
had crossed the Rhine for the last time, and that the people of 
Germany would witness no longer, “except in the annals of the 
past, the horrible pictures of disorder, devastation, and slaugh- 
ter that war invariably brings with it.” In reality, however, 
Napoleon was enlarging his empire by erecting dependent states 
east of the Rhine. 

Immediately after the battle of Austerlitz, Napoleon pro- 
claimed that the king of Naples, who had allied himself with 
the English, had ceased to reign, and French generals were 
ordered to occupy Naples. In March, 1806, he made his 
brother Joseph king of Naples and Sicily, his brother Louis 
king of Holland, and his brother-in-law, Murat, duke of Cleves 
and Berg. These states and those of his German allies consti- 
tuted what he called “the real French Empire.” 


Defeat of Prussia: The Continental Blockade 


One of the most important of the continental states, it will 
have been noticed, had taken no part as yet in the opposition 
to the extension of Napoleon’s power. Prussia, the first power 
to conclude peace with the new French Republic in 1795, had 
since that time maintained a strict neutrality. Had it yielded to 
Tsar Alexander’s persuasions and joined the coalition in 1805, 


*Thus Francis II of the Holy Roman Empire became Francis I of 


Austria. 
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it might have turned the tide at Austerlitz, or at any rate have 


encouraged further resistance to the conqueror. 
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NeE.xson’s CoLuMN, ‘TRAFALGAR 
SquaRE, Lonpon 


The English regard Nelson as the man 
who safeguarded their liberty by the 
victories of the fleet. Nelson was killed 
at Trafalgar and buried with great cer- 
emony in the crypt of St. Paul’s, under 
the very center of the dome. Some years 


later, “Trafalgar Square” was laid out. 


at the point where the street leading to 
the Parliament buildings joins a chief 
business street-—the Strand—and a gi- 
gantic column to Nelson erected, sur- 
mounted by a statue of the admiral 
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The hesitation 
of Frederick William III 
cost him dear, for Napo- 
leon now forced him into 
war at a time when he 
could look for no efficient 
assistance from Russia or 
the other powers. The 
immediate cause of the 
declaration of war was the 
disposal of Hanover. This 
electorate Frederick Wil- 
liam had consented to 
hold provisionally, pend- 
ing its possible transfer 
to him should the English 
king give his assent. Prus- 
sia was anxious to get 
possession of Hanover be- 
cause it lay just between 
her older possessions and 
the territory which she 
had gained in the redistri- 
bution of 1803. 

Napoleon, as usual, did 
not fail either to see or to 
use his advantage. His 
conduct toward Prussia 
was most insolent. After 
setting her at enmity with 
England and promising 
that she should have Han- 
over, he unblushingly of- 
fered to restore the elec- 
torate to George III. His 
insults now began to 


DEFEAT OF PRUSSIA 


arouse the national spirit in Prussia, and the reluctant Fred- 
erick William III was forced by the party in favor of war, 
which included his beautiful queen Louise and the geat states- 
man Stein, to break with Napoleon. 

Her army was, however, as has been well said, “only that 
of Frederick the Great grown twenty years older”; one of 
Frederick’s generals, the aged duke of Brunswick, who had 
issued the famous manifesto against the French Revolution in 
1792, was its leader. A single defeat, near Jena (October 14, 
1806), put Prussia completely in the hands of her enemy. This 
one disaster produced complete demoralization throughout the 
country. Fortresses were surrendered without resistance, and 
the king fled to the uttermost parts of his realm on the Russian 
boundary. 

Napoleon now led his army into Poland, where he spent the 
winter in operations against Russia and her feeble Prussian ally. 
He closed an arduous campaign by a signal victory at Friedland 
(June 14, 1807), which was followed by the treaties of Tilsit 
with Russia and Prussia (July 7 and 9). Prussia was thor- 
oughly defeated. Frederick William III lost all his posses- 
sions to the west of the Elbe and all that Prussia had gained in 
the second and third partitions of Poland. The Polish territory 
Napoleon made into a new subject kingdom called the grand 
duchy of Warsaw, and chose his friend, the king of Saxony, as 
its ruler. Out of the western lands of Prussia, which he later 
united with Hanover, he created the kingdom of Westphalia for 
his brother Jerome. Russia, on the other hand, was treated 
with marked consideration. The Tsar (Alexander I) finally 
consented to recognize all the sweeping territorial changes that 
Napoleon had made, and secretly agreed to enforce the block- 
ade against England should that country refuse to make peace. 

Napoleon’s most persevering enemy, England, still remained 
unconquered and inaccessible. Just as Napoleon was under- 
taking his successful campaign against Austria in 1805, Nelson 
had annihilated a second French fleet in the renowned naval 
engagement at Trafalgar, off the coast of Spain. It seemed 
more than ever necessary, therefore, to ruin England commer- 
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cially and industrially, since there was obviously no likelihood 
of subduing it by arms. 

In May, 1806, the British government had declared the coast 
from the Elbe to Brest to be blockaded. Napoleon replied to 
this with the Berlin decree (November 21, 1806), in which he 
proclaimed it a monstrous abuse of the right for England to 
declare great stretches of coast in a state of blockade which 
her whole fleet would be unable to enforce. He retaliated with 
a “paper”! blockade of the British Isles, which forbade all 
commerce with them. Letters or packages directed to England 
or to an Englishman or written in the English language were 
not to be permitted to pass through the mails in the countries 
he controlled. Every English subject in countries occupied by 
French troops or in the territory of Napoleon’s allies was to be 
regarded as a prisoner of war and his property as a lawful 
prize. All trade in English goods was forbidden. 

A year later Great Britain established a similar paper block- 
ade of the ports of the French Empire and its allies, but per- 
mitted the ships of neutral powers to proceed, provided that 
they touched at an English port, secured a license from the 
British government, and paid a heavy export duty. Napoleon 
promptly declared all ships that submitted to these humiliating 
regulations to be lawful prizes of French privateers. The ships 
of the United States were at this time the most numerous and 
important of the neutral carriers. The disastrous results of 
these restrictions led to the various embargo acts (the first of 
which was passed by Congress in December, 1807), and ulti- 
mately to the temporary destruction of the flourishing carrying 
trade of the United States. 

Napoleon tried to render Europe permanently independent 
of the colonial productions brought from English colonies and 
by English ships. He encouraged the substitution of chicory 
for coffee, the cultivation of the sugar beet, and the discovery 
of new dyes to replace those coming from the tropics. But the 
distress caused by the disturbance in trade produced great dis- 


* That is, a blockade obviously too extensive to be really carried out by 
the ships at the disposal of the power proclaiming it. 
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content, especially in Russia; it rendered the domination of 
Napoleon more and more distasteful, and finally contributed to 
his downfall. 


Napoleon at His Zenith 


France owed much to Napoleon, for he had restored order 
and guaranteed many of the beneficent achievements of the 
Revolution of 1789. His boundless ambition was, it is true, 
sapping her strength by forcing younger and younger men into 
his armies in order to build up the vast international federa- 
tion of which he dreamed. But his victories and the command- 
ing position to which he had raised France could not but fill 
the nation with pride. 

He sought to gain popular approval by great public improve- 
ments. He built marvelous roads across the Alps and along 
the Rhine, which still fill the traveler with admiration. He 
beautified Paris by opening up wide streets and quays and 
building magnificent bridges and triumphal arches that kept 
fresh in the people’s minds the recollection of his victories. By 
these means he gradually converted a medieval town into the 
most beautiful of modern capitals. 

The whole educational system was reorganized and made as 
highly centralized and as subservient to the aims of the em- 
peror as any department of government. Napoleon argued 
that one of the chief aims of education should be the forma- 
tion of loyal subjects who would be faithful to the emperor and 
his successors. An imperial catechism was prepared, which 
not only inculcated loyalty to Napoleon but actually threat- 
ened with eternal perdition those who should fail in their obli- 
gations to him, including military service. 

Napoleon created a new nobility, and he endeavored to 
assure the support of distinguished individuals by making them 


* En passant—Those who complacently think that the United States can 
in some magical way maintain a noble isolation may well recall the diff- 
culties of preserving the freedom of the seas in war time. The blockades 
of Napoleon's time have a singular resemblance to those of Germany and 
Great Britain during the World War, which ended in taking so many 
young men from the United States to fight overseas. 
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members of the Legion of Honor which. he founded. The 
“Princes” whom he nominated received an annual income of 
two hundred thousand francs. The ministers of state, senators, 


TRIUMPHAL ARCH OF Paris 


Begun by Napoleon in 1806, this 
largest arch of triumph in the world 
was not completed until 1836. It is 
160 feet high and stands on a slight 
hill, with streets radiating from all 
sides, so that it is known as the Arch 
of Triumph of the Star. It is there- 
fore visible from all over the western 
part of the city. The monument re- 
calls the days of the Roman Empire, 
which inspired so many of the insti- 
tutions and ideas of Republican and 
Napoleonic France 


members of his Council of 
State, and the archbishops 
received the title of “Count” 
and a revenue of thirty thou- 
sand francs, and so on. The 
army was not forgotten, for 
Napoleon felt that to be his 
chief support. The incomes 
of his marshals were enor- 
mous, and brave actions 
among the soldiers were re- 
warded with the decoration 
of the Legion of Honor. 

As time went on Napo- 
leon’s despotism grew more 
and more oppressive. No less 
than thirty-five hundred 
prisoners of state were ar- 
rested at his command, one 
because he hated Napoleon, 
another because in his letters 
he expressed sentiments ad- 
verse to the government, and 
soon. No grievance was too 
petty to attract the attention 
of the emperor’s jealous eye. 
He ordered the title of a 
History of Bonaparte to be 
changed to the History of the 


Campaigns of Napoleon the Great. He forbade the perform- 
ance of certain of Schiller’s and Goethe’s plays in German 
towns, as tending to arouse the patriotic discontent of the peo- 


ple with his rule. 
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Napoleon was never content with his achievements or his 
glory. On the day of his coronation, December, 1806, he com- 
plained to his minister Decrés that he had been born too late, 
that there was nothing great to be done any more. On his min- 
ister’s remonstrating he added: “I admit that my career has 
been brilliant and that I have made a good record. But what 
a difference there is if we compare ours with ancient times. 
Take Alexander the Great, for example. After announcing 
himself the son of Jupiter, the whole East, except his mother, 
Aristotle, and a few Athenian pedants, believed this to be true. 
But now, should I nowadays declare myself the son of the Eter- 
nal Father, there isn’t a fishwife who would not hiss me. No, 
the nations are too sophisticated, there is nothing great any 
longer possible.” 

Up to this time Napoleon had had only the opposition of 
the several European rulers to overcome in the extension of his 
power. The people of the various states which he had con- 
quered showed an extraordinary indifference toward the politi- 
cal changes. It was clear, however, that as soon as the national 
spirit was once awakened, the highly artificial system created 
by the French emperor would collapse. His first serious reverse 
came from the people and from an unexpected quarter. 

Napoleon decided, after Tilsit, that the Spanish peninsula 
must be brought more completely under his control. Portugal 
was too friendly to the English, and Spain, owing to serious. 
dissensions in the royal family, seemed an easy prey. In the 
spring of 1808 Napoleon induced both the king and the crown 
prince of Spain to meet him at Bayonne. Here he was able to 
persuade or force both of them to surrender their rights to 
the throne; on June 6 he appointed his brother Joseph king 
of Spain, making Murat king of Naples in his stead. 

Joseph entered Madrid in July, armed with excellent inten- 
tions and a liberal constitution. The general rebellion in favor 
of the crown prince which immediately broke out had an ele- 
ment of religious enthusiasm in it, for the monks stirred up the 
people against Napoleon, on the ground that he was oppress- 
ing the pope and depriving him of his dominions, One French 
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army was captured at Baylen, and another capitulated to the 
English forces which had landed in Portugal. Before the end 
of July, Joseph and the French troops had been compelled to 
retreat behind the Ebro River. 

In November, 1808, the French emperor himself led a mag- 
nificent army into Spain, two hundred thousand strong, in the 
best of condition and commanded by his ablest marshals. The 
Spanish troops, perhaps one hundred thousand in number, were 
ill clad and inadequately equipped; what was worse, they were 
overconfident in view of their late victory. They were of 
course defeated, and Madrid surrendered December 4. Napo- 
leon immediately abolished the Inquisition, the feudal dues, the 
internal customs lines, and two-thirds of the cloisters. ‘This is 
typical of the way in which the French Revolution went forth 
in arms to spread its principles throughout western Europe. 

The next month Napoleon was back in Paris, as he saw that 
he had another war with Austria on his hands. He left Joseph 
on his insecure throne, after assuring the Spanish that God was 
behind him. “It depends upon you alone,” he said to the 
Spanish in his proclamation of December 7, “whether this mod- 
erate constitution that I offer you shall henceforth be your 
law. Should all my efforts prove vain, and should you refuse 
to justify my confidence, then nothing remains for me but to 
treat you as a conquered province and find a new throne for 
my brother. In that case I shall myself assume the crown of 
Spain and teach the ill-disposed to respect that crown, for God 
has given me power and will to overcome all obstacles.” He 
was soon to discover, however, that these very Spaniards could 
maintain a guerrilla warfare against which his best troops and 
most distinguished generals were powerless. The English army 
under the Duke of Wellington slowly but surely drove the 
French back over the Pyrenees. His ultimate downfall was in 
no small measure due to this Peninsular War. 

In April, 1809, Austria ventured to declare war once more on 
the “enemy of Europe,” but this time she found no one to aid 
her. The great battle of Wagram, near Vienna (July 5-6), 
was not perhaps so unconditional a victory for the French as 
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that of Austerlitz, but it forced Austria into just as’ humiliat- 
ing a peace as that of Pressburg. Austria’s object had-been 
to destroy Napoleon’s system of dependencies and “to restore 
to their rightful possessors all. those lands belonging to them 
respectively before the Napoleonic usurpations.” . Instead of 
accomplishing this end, Austria was obliged to cede more terri- 
tory to Napoleon and his allies, and he went on adding to his 
dependencies. After incorporating into France the kingdom 
of Etruria and the papal dominions (1808-1809), Napoleon 
was encouraged by his victory over Austria to annex Holland 1 
and the German districts to the north, including the Hanseatic 
towns. Ccnsequently, in 1810 France stretched from the con- 
fines of Naples to the Baltic. One might travel from Liibeck 
to Rome without leaving Napoleon’s realms. 

Napoleon was anxious to have an heir to whom he could 
transmit his vast dominions. As Josephine bore him no chil- 
dren, he decided to divorce her, and, after considering a Rus- 
sian princess, he married the Archduchess Maria Louisa, the 
daughter of the Austrian emperor and a grandniece of Marie 
Antoinette. In this way the former Corsican adventurer 
gained admission to one of the oldest and proudest of reign- 
ing families, the Hapsburgs. His new wife soon bore him a 
son, who was styled King of Rome. 


The Fall of Napoleon 


Among the continental states Russia alone was entirely out 
of Napoleon’s control. There were plenty of causes for mis- 
understanding between the ardent young Tsar Alexander I 
and Napoleon. Up to this time the agreement of Tilsit had 
been maintained. Napoleon was, however, secretly opposing 
Alexander’s plans for adding the Danubian provinces and Fin- 
land to his possessions. Then the possibility of Napoleon’s 
reéstablishing Poland as a national kingdom. which might 
threaten Russia’s interests was a constant source of apprehen- 


* Louis Bonaparte, the father of Napoleon III, and the most conscientious 
of the Bonaparte family, had been so harassed by his imperial brother that 
he had abdicated as king of Holland. 
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sion to Alexander. By 1812 Napoleon believed himself to be 
in a condition to subdue this doubtful friend, who might at any 
moment become a dangerous enemy. Against the advice of 
his more far-sighted counselors, the emperor collected on the 
Russian frontier a vast army of four hundred thousand men, 
composed to a great extent of young conscripts and the con- 
tingents furnished by his allies. 


Music Room IN THE PALACE oF COMPIEGNE 


Napoleon used the various palaces erected by the previous rulers of France. 
That at Compiégne, 50 miles from Paris, was built by Louis XV. The 
smaller harp, to be seen in the picture, was made, it is said, for Napoleon’s 
heir, “The King of Rome,” as his father called him. The boy was but 
three years old, however, when Napoleon abdicated in 1814, and was car- 
ried off to Austria by his Austrian mother, Maria Louise. He was known 
by the Bonapartists as Napoleon II, but never ruled over France. His 
memory has been revived in recent times by Rostand’s L’Aiglon and Sara 
Bernhardt 


The story of the fearful Russian campaign which followed 
cannot be told here in detail. Napoleon had planned to take 
three years to conquer Russia, but he was forced on by the 
necessity of gaining at least one signal victory before he closed 
the season’s campaign. The Russians simply retreated and led 
him far within a hostile and devastated country before they 
made a stand at Borodino (September 7). Napoleon won the 
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battle, but his army was reduced to something over one hun- 
dred thousand men when he entered Moscow a week later. 
The town had been set on fire by the Russians before his 
arrival; he found his position untenable and had to retreat 
as winter came on. The cold, the want of food, and the harass- 
ing attacks of the people along the route made that retreat 
the most signal military tragedy on record. Napoleon regained 
Poland early in December with scarcely twenty thousand of 
the four hundred thousand with which he had started less than 
six months before. 

Napoleon hastened back to Paris, where he freely misrepre- 
sented the true state of affairs—as was his wont—even declar- 
ing that the army was in a good condition up to the time that 
he turned it over to Murat in December. While the loss of 
men in the Russian campaign was enormous, just those few 
had naturally survived who would be most essential in the 
formation of a new army; namely, the officers. With their 
help, Napoleon soon had a force of no less than six hundred 
thousand men with which to return to the attack. This con- 
tained one hundred and fifty thousand conscripts who should 
not have been called into service until 1814, besides older men 
who had been hitherto exempted. 

By the end of February, 1813, the timid Frederick William 
had been induced by public sentiment in Prussia to break with 
his oppressor and join Russia. On March 17, he issued a fa- 
mous address ““I’o my people,” in which he called upon them to 
assist him in the recovery of Prussian independence. Up to the 
defeat of Jena, Prussia was far more backward in its social 
organization than France had been before 1789. The agricul- 
tural classes were serfs, who were bound to the land and com- 
pelled to work a certain part of each week for the lord without 
remuneration. The population was divided into strict social 
castes. Moreover, no noble could buy citizen or peasant land; 
no citizen, noble or peasant land; no peasant, noble or citizen 
land. 

The overwhelming defeat of the Prussian army at Jena and 
the provisions of the Treaty of Tilsit, which reduced Prussia to 
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territorial insignificance, forced the leaders of that old-fashioned 
country to consider whether its weakness was not partly due 
to its medieval institutions. Neither the king nor his usual 
advisers were ready for thoroughgoing reform, but there were 
some more progressive spirits, among whom Baron vom Stein 
and Prince Hardenberg were conspicuous, who induced the 
government to alter the old system. 

The first step was taken in October, 1807, when a royal 
decree was issued which declared its purpose to be nothing 
less than “to remove every obstacle that has hitherto prevented 
the individual from attaining such a degree of prosperity as he 
is capable of reaching.” Serfdom was formally abolished, and 
the old class system done away with, so that any one, regard- 
less of social rank, was legally free to purchase and hold landed 
property, no matter to whom it had formerly belonged. 

It is important to note that while serfs had practically dis- 
appeared in England and France hundreds of years earlier, it 
was not until the opening of the nineteenth century, and then 
under the stress of dire calamity, that Prussia sufficiently mod- 
ernized herself to abolish the. medieval manor and free the 
peasants until then bound to the soil and sold with it. More- 
over, it took several decades to get over the ancient habits, and 
the former manorial lords, the so-called Junkers, remained rich 
and influential, and continued, with their ancient notions of 
kingship by the grace of God and military prowess, to exercise 
a fatal influence on the Prussian government. Furthermore, 
the mass of the Prussian people seemed to retain—down at 
least to the World War—something of their old servile attitude 
toward their masters. 

The old army of Frederick the Great had been completely 
discredited, and a few days after the signing of the Treaty of 
Tilsit a commission for military reorganization was appointed. 
The object of the reformers was to introduce a novelty—uni- 
versal military service. Napoleon permitted Prussia to main- 
tain only a small force of not more than forty-two thousand 
men, but the Prussian patriots ingeniously arranged that this 
army should be continually recruited by new men, while those 
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who had had some training should retire and form a reserve. 
In this way, in spite of Napoleon’s restrictions on the size of 
the regular Prussian army, there were before long as many as 
a hundred and fifty thousand men sufficiently trained to fight 
when the opportunity should come. This system was later 
adopted by other European states and was the basis of the 
great armies of the Continent at the outbreak of the Great War 
in 1914. 

While serfdom and the old system of social classes were being 
abolished in Prussia, attempts were being made to rouse the 
national spirit of the Germans and prepare them to fight 
against their French conquerors. A leader in this movement 
was the well-known philosopher Fichte. He arranged a course 
of public addresses in Berlin, just after the defeat at Jena, in 
which he laid the foundation for the modern German sense of 
superiority from which the world has suffered so much. He told 
his auditors, with impressive warmth and eloquence, that the 
Germans were the one really superior people in the whole 
world. All other nations were decadent and had, he was con- 
fident, seen their best days; but the future belonged to the 
Germans, who would in due time, owing to their supreme 
natural gifts, come into their own and be recognized as the 
leaders of the world. The German language was, he claimed, 
an “original” language—Ursprache—infinitely stronger than 
the feeble speech of the French and Italians, borrowed from 
ancient Latin. Unhappily, later German writers followed 
Fichte’s lead in exaggerating the Germans’ self-esteem and 
their contempt for every other race. 

Napoleon had to face now not only the kings and the cabi- 
nets of Europe and the regular armies that they directed, but 
a people who were being organized to defend their country. 
The campaign which followed is known in Prussia as the “War 
of Liberation.” Napoleon’s soldiers were, however, still tri- 
umphant for a time. He met with no successful opposition, 
and on May 14, 1813, he occupied Dresden in the territory of 
his faithful ally, the king of Saxony. This he held during the 
summer, and inflicted several defeats upon the allies, who had 
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been joined by Austria in August. He gained his last great 
victory, the battle of Dresden, August 26-27, 1813. Finding 
that the allied armies of the Russians, Prussians, and Austrians, 
which had at last learned the necessity of codperating against 
their powerful common enemy, were preparing to cut him off 
from France, he retreated early in October and was totally 
defeated in the tremendous “Battle of the Nations,” as it has 
since been called, in the environs of Leipzig (October 16-19). 
As the defeated emperor crossed the Rhine with the rem- 
nants of his army, the whole fabric of his political edifice in 
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THe ABDICATION OF NAPOLEON—THE DocUMENT IN His Own 
HanpwriTING* 


Germany and Holland collapsed. The members of the Con- 
federation of the Rhine joined the alhes. Jerome Bonaparte 
fled from his kingdom of Westphalia, and the Dutch drove the 
French officials from Holland. During the year 1813 the 


* The document reads as follows: ‘Les puissances alliées ayant proclamé 
que l’Empereur Napoléon était le seul obstacle au rétablissement de la paix 
en Europe, l’Empereur, fidéle a son serment, déclare qu’il renonce, pour 
lui et pour ses successeurs, aux trénes de France et d’Italie, et qu'il, fidéle 
a son serment, n’est aucun sacrifice personnel, méme celui de la vie, qu’il ne 
soit prét a faire aux intéréts de la France.” 

“The allied powers having proclaimed that the Emperor Napoleon was 
the sole obstacle to the reéstablishment of peace in Europe, the Emperor, 
faithful to his oath, proclaims that he renounces, for himself and his suc- 
cessors, the thrones of France and of Italy, and that, faithful to his oath, 
there is no personal sacrifice, even that of life, that he is not ready to make 
for the interests of France.” 
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Spanish, with the aid of the English under Wellington, had 
practically cleared their country of the French intruders. 

In spite of these disasters, Napoleon refused the proposi- 
tions of peace made on condition that he would content himself 
henceforth with his dominion over France. The allies conse- 
quently marched into France, and the almost superhuman 
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Tue Return oF NAPoLEON FROM ELBA 


Napoleon landed almost alone in France, but had a triumphal march to 

Paris, The old soldiers of the armies of the empire responded to his call, 

and even those sent against him yielded to the spell of his personality and 

joined his small but growing army. Louis XVIII fled from Paris and took 

refuge with the allies, until Waterloo ended this last great adventure of 

Napoleon, one hundred days later. The period is often known as “The 
Hundred Days” 


activity of the hard-pressed emperor could not prevent their 
occupation of Paris (March 31, 1814). Napoleon was forced to 
abdicate, and the allies, in seeming derision, granted him full 
sovereignty over the tiny island of Elba and permitted him to 
_retain his imperial title. In reality he was a prisoner on his 
island kingdom, and the Bourbons reigned again in France. 
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Within a year, encouraged by the dissensions of the allies 
and the unpopularity of the Bourbons, he made his escape, 


NAPOLEON IN Paris 


TomMB OF 


Napoleon died at St. Helena in 1821. 
He wished that his ashes should rest 
amidst the people he had “so dearly 
loved.” The body was brought to 
Paris in 1840 and placed with great 
military splendor in this sarcophagus 
of .reddish-brown granite, which was 
‘hewn in Finland as a solid block, 
weighing 67 tons. Around it in the 
pavement are inscribed the names of 
Napoleon’s greatest victories, while 
some 60 captured banners stand beside 
colossal statues of victory. The whole 
tomb is under the gilded dome of the 
church of the old soldiers’ hospital, 
known as the Invalides, which rises 
161 feet above it* 


defeated and drove back the Prussians. 


landed in France (March 1, 
1815), and was reeeiveil 
with enthusiasm by a 
portion of the army. Yet 
France as a whole was in- 
different, if not hostile, to 
his attempt to reéstablish 
his power. Certainly no 
one could place confidence 
in his talk of peace and lib- 
erty. Moreover, whatever 
disagreement there might 
be among the allies on other 
matters, there was perfect 
unanimity in their attitude 
toward “the enemy and 
destroyer of the world’s 
peace.” They solemnly pro- 
claimed him an outlaw and 
devoted him to public 
vengeance. 

Upon learning that Eng- 
lish troops under Welling- 
ton, the hero of the Penin- 
sular War, and a Prussian 
army under Bliicher, a hero 
of the War of Liberation, 
had arrived in the Nether- 
lands, Napoleon decided 


to attack them with such 


troops as he could collect. 
In the first engagements he 
Wellington then 


_ 1? The interior of General Grant’s tomb in New York was obviously sug- 


gested by that of Napoleon. 
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took his station south of Brussels, at Waterloo. Napoleon 
advanced against him (June 18, 1815) but was unable to defeat 
the English and was finally routed when Blticher’s Prussians 
arrived to aid Wellington. Thus Napoleon lost one of the most 
memorable of modern battles. Yet, even if he had not been de- 
feated at Waterloo, he could not long have opposed the vast 
armies which were being concentrated to overthrow him. This , 
time he was banished to the remote island of Saint Helena, 
where he could only brood over the past and prepare his 
Memoirs, in which he carefully strove to justify his career of 
ambition. He elaborated “The Napoleonic legend” which was 
destined to aid one of his relatives in reéstablishing later a sec- 
ond Napoleonic empire. 
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